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ADVERTISEMENT. 



An 



eafily difecrnible inferiority wîH 
enable the learned* reader to diftinguifh 
the notes of the Traftflator, from ihofe 
of his ingenious Author. For this rca- 
fon, it might, perhaps, feera unneceflary 

to affix any particular mark to the firft i 

« 

but as it may happen that by blending all 
the Notes indifcriminately together, a 
lefs attentive obferver might imagine that 
thofe of the original Compofer had beert 
^«oritten by thc^ Tranflator, a K is placed 
at the conclufioh of the additional notes. 
Where remarks may prove either falfeo^ 
frivolous, iff mdft be a contemptible adt 
of meannefs which could endeavour to 
have them afcribed to an author incapable 
of producing fuch. To every reader, 
Whofe knowledge of hiftorical and lite- 
rary fubjeds is preferved by a tenacious 
memory, this hurnbie addition of re- 
marks muft prove abfolutely needJefs; 
but memory is not the perpetual at ten- 

- A dant 
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idant upon learning, and the fcholar, who 
enjoys an imagination too lively to retain 
a regular detail of fads, will forgive the 
intrufion of matters which he niay, pof- 
fibly, have forgotten. To the reader, 
who is lefs converfant in thefe fubjedts, 
it is. prefumed that no apology can be 
jieceff^ry. Senfible of the great difficulty 
of infufing into verfions the fpirit of the 
originals, it is not eafy to defcribe the 
diffidence and apprehenfions with which 

the Tranflator commits his labour to the 

« ■ • .♦ 

prefs. Even now, whilft he is writing, 
the vanity of a fecond-hand author en- 
tirely forfakes him, and he trembles left 
he fhould be taxed, not only with having 
cnnervated the force of expreffions, by 
running beyond the limits of a merely 
literal çonftraétion, but thrown them into 
interpretations abfurdly diftant from their 
real meaning, The nice difcernment of 
every fault is folely peculiar to the few, 
who ar^ capable of writing with elegance 
and perfpicuity. As their candour hath 

generally 
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generally rifen in proportion to their 
knowledge of the hardnefs of fuch a 
talk, he would willingly flatter hinifelf 
that he might caft this firft attempt be- 
fore them, after having prcmifed, that if 
he had been much diflatisfied with it in 
the clofet, he fhould never have per- 
mitted its appearance in public. If he 
hath done wlrong, it is the refult of ig*» 
norance alone. It is not in his nature to 
treat with difrefpefl, that clafs of readers, 
for whom this work is calculated. 
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DE Die A-TJ^l OH. 

Englîih dre^,' atromô^ion wfeicb^ un- 
derftandf^;^Brfeàfi^^ Fr(S«jhJrefs. 

The p^Vidif^ï^^^n Vi^iich Èumbly 
avoids the p^i%^ it conftahtly^ttçtnpts 
to meritiHÈhal fefeirj?^oiBvei) agâinft the 
violenc'eipî- z\nQâttn dedications I have 
beeatoo fatirafte witfa >(ja tb 1^ ignorant 
that panêg5i^ic\asMinf^^^ as the 

bitterncfs O^iMvc^^ But 

yctyou muft|hcit^îî«Jp MûéJ^fciona^^ as 
to fuppoibyiJSat^iél^^Ê.^^ is 

too treacherous tÉ remind you of the 
favours which you have conferred, they 
can poffibly have efcaped mine. Through 
the engaging commerce of an honeft 
friendlhip, you have unmercifully incum- 
bered me with an enormous debt. I 
have no method of confeÛing it, but this ; 
and thus, inftead of being payed, you 
muft become a more capital creditor 
than ever, A larger fum of gratitude is 
owing, 4n recompencc for the privilege 
of fubfcribing myfelf. 

With inviolable efteem. 
Dear Sir, 
Your fmcere, and afFeftionate friend, 

THE TRANSLATOR* 
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A 



F TER the lapfe of fo many en- 
lightened ages, in which the moft in- 
genious âiid laborious refearches of fu(S 
ceffive writers appear, even in trifles, to 
have tried, examined, and compleated 
every fubjcét, I muft prefume to fix the 
attention of mankind upon new objeâs. 
If it be demanded what thefe objefts are, 
the anfwer is, that they are become the 
moft effential to our happinefs; they 
lead to enquiries into a topic, an ob^- 
ligation, to difcufs which, is alarming j 
they point to the folution of a queftion^ 
Vol. I. a where 
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Il INTRODUCTION. 

apviieredoabt done might prove difgrace* 
fui to humanity. Shall men be always 
the enemies of men ? fhall beings of the 
beft organization, at no period, acquire 
the advantages which the vileft of the 
brutes poflefs ; the advantages of living 
peaceably with each other ? is not fo- 
ciety, iit Jeaû, fufceptiblp of amendment, 
if not of perfeâion ? ^ 

In whatfoever manner this important 
problem may be refolved, an ample field 
will lie open 40 reflexion.: the invefti- 
jgation of hqman nature, as mcFcly with- 
in itfelf j the adapting of it to political 
inftitutions J ^nd the examination of it,^ 
îîiot by theory, hut experience, applying 
it to the knowledge of our errors, afcend-^ 
ing to their.fources> and labouring to di- 
vert :their eowfe, are, ;all fubjcâs tp 
awaken oih: attention. This laft fpecios 
of encjniry is that on which we^now beg 
leave tofix, perfuaded that the writer who 
mixes fome miftakes amon-gft his obferva- 
tions and .compar ifons, may he of ufc to 

him 
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hlnoL that follows ; whilft the examioer^ 
that waader^ wildly from his mark, not 
OTÛy leaves truth behind him« at adlilance^ 
h^t l^ecomes liable to deceive others, by 
idirefl:ing them to a. wrong road. 

There Was a tuaie, when every author 
^çcaed tinfqded with ithe rage of con*» 
^eluding froin^ partkiiilars, to generals* 
JPr^tenfions to jgenius, of aH pretenfions ' 
ihe moft extravagant, were then exceed^ 
ingly the mode, A leading |>rinciple ex- 
plained, fome few confeq^ences, lightly 
Reduced, and fome few faâ:s, either well 
•qrill adjufted to the proppfed conclufion, 
were iufficicnt >to bear away ^the prize 
jdne to invention and imagination* ft 
wias not poffible/or this too great facility 
iof acquiring ifcnown io Jaft long. It 
apofe from an intercourfe of cfaperficially- 
iftftrufted writers, with ce^iders whofcnew 
nothing. ThecaifeiSfnowakeped. Scarce- 
ly hath the reader of underftanding, and 
application, opened a book, but he can 
cftimatc its real value. If the work bç 

a 2 with- 
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Without order and connedtion, he ctîtî- 
cifes the particular paflages with impar- 
tiality, and continues to read on. If it 
be obfcure, he reafonably fufpeds that 
the author did not, abfolutely, under- 
ftand himfelf : but if it be fyftematical, 
opiniatlve, and fallacious, he throws it 
afide, and will not fufFer it to be fpoken 
of. Thefe enlightened, and perhaps, too 
well informed readers, unfortunately em- 
ployed, even to a degree of fatiety, know 
that to toil in the purfuit of truths, to 
confirm, afTemble, and difpofe them in 
proper order, is the real employment of 
the man of genius : but this employment 
is, at once, ilow, and gradual. The in- 
ventor hath marked out his path: by walk- 
ing after him, one is no longer fiirprized 
at feeing him arrived, and the multitude, 
having beared, that genius hath wings, 
are unvsrilling to acknowledge the print of 
his footfteps. 

Let us leave to thefe celebrated men, 
who have drawn upon themfelves praife, 

and 
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and periecution, the tafk of pleading their 
own caufe, and avenging the rights of 
reafon : let us even fear left we (hould be 
thought more rafli in formipg, than pro- 
vident in moderating this attempt: at 
leaft, before we engage in obfervations 
purely hiftorical, and ftudious reiearches 
after fads, and the principles by which 
they were occafioned, let us examine for 
a moment, how far a fimple fpeculatîon 
could have made us acquainted with thç 
particular relations, the general tenden- 
cies, and, in (hort, all the qualities which 
are proper to, and charadterize human 
nature. Prepared to conduél our readers 
through long, and winding ways, let us 
caft one glance upon the fpace which we 
muft leave behind, and convince them 
that thofe eafier, and more agreeable 
roads, the lofs of which they' may per- 
haps regret, are terminated only by ex* 
tenfive defarts. 

To fublift, to unite itfelf, to multiply 
its fpecies, is the general wifli of nature; 

a 3 the 
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the great bufincfs of every animated bcÎDg^ 
If fbcîety be eflentially neceffary to fomc 
amongft thefe, ftiU it is but a fecontJary 
want^ afid iiibordinate to thofe which wd 
have taken notice of before. The vuU 
ture, that lives only on its prey, that i^ 
dreaded by every other bird, and parfoed 
hy man> .âiould daily take a different 
flight. It repairs, without diftirwflkon, 
to all places where it may with eafe find 
ibmething to devour ; its fubfiilance is 
precarioife and irregular : at one time, it is 
in want of &iod^ and at another^ pofîefîes 
more than it can poffibly con fume : it rtiuft^ 
therefore, provide againft future neceffi- 
ties : it mufl hide its booty. In the night 
time, it muft fix its retreat within the 
fummits of the fteepeft rocks^ or on the 
tops of lofty trees. On the contrary, the 
pigeons, and the ftarlings, which readily 
procure their nourifhment, in the marfhes 
and the fields, but whofe defenceleis 
condition expofes them to perpetual dan- 
ger, feek, in fociety, thofe means of pro- 

tedlion. 
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tedîon, which hurrnot the means of fuh-« 
iîftarïce. Stich alfo is the cuflfoiï^r amongft 
the quadrupeds : tigers,, ^nà wolves re- 
main in folitude, whilft th-e hinds and 

deer graze all together : but at a ceftaîii 
time, a powerful imperious waat fpring^ 

up, andiiàks all otbcFs in oblivion. The 

focial animal avoids the reft of bis cla&^ 

to 6lX his choice on one : the defires c£ 

love, and fhortly. afterwards,, the cares of 

bis family, occupy his attention : buit, m 

the fpecies, which, brutally confiimmates 

the aft of generation, and where ieveralfe-^ 

males are emjoycd by the ferae male, andt 

feveral males unite thenafekes to one fe-' 

male, love makes little alteration in fo^ 

ciety: the fexes being indifcriminately 

mingled, the animals remain in herds> 

nor is fociety diflblved 

The lefs compound the organization of 
beings is, the more their operations bear 
a refemblancc to each other. The nefts 
of birds, the borrows of rabbets, and the 
hives of bees are common to the two. 

a 4 fexes. 
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fexes. It is the fame with regard ta 
cuftoms» founded on iimple wan ts, they 
are themfelves equally fimple : deriving 
their origin from a neceffity peculiar to 
allj they continue to be the fame amongfl: 
all the individuals of the fame fpecies : it 
is thus that nature hath furniihed us with 
the means of underftanding them all^ ex-- 
ceptingourown» tolerably welL Were we 
to enter only into a phyûcal enquiry^ con- 
cerning the nature of man, we fhould find 
that the fcnfe of feeling, and the perfedibn 
of ipeech, have fecured to him theacquiû- 
tion of fuch advantages over all the other 
animals, that his organization, becoming 
daily more and more complete, is ^t length 
rendered too complex to be invariable^ 
and too fubtile to be regular. 

There is every reafon to fuppofe that 
the undeviating attachment in a particular 
fpecies, to one particular aliment, is lefs: 
the confequence of an abfolute neceffity; 
derived from their nature, than of the, 
great, or more inconfidcrable difficulty' 

with 
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with which they procure their food : fomc 
animals fubfift equally oh flefli and vege- 
tables; by the chace, and in the paftures; 
but man» who by theexercifeof his hands, 
and the peculiar privilege of fpeech, is 
bleft with ability and ingenuity, can pro- 
vide himfelf with every kindof fuftenance, 
by hunting, fiûiing, the cultivation of 
the earth, and other methods. Should not 
this man, then, adopt different manners 
and cuftoms, in conformity to his different 
means of fubfiftance ? would the Efqui- 
maux and the inhabitants of Greenland, 
who procure their nourifhment from the 
oil of fifh, eat of the aliment of the Iro* 
quôis and the Patagonians, whofe chief 
food arifes from the chace ? or would 
all thefe imitate the Laplanders, whoie 
domain is the defart, and whofe diet is 
milk? 

Love, or the impulfive power of mul- 
tiplying the fpecies, {hould give to every 
creature a more diftinguifhing charaâe- 
riflic. In fadt, women are marked, in 

phyfical 
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phyfical order, by an cjQTenttal difference f 
a difference whtch may poffefs iK miluencef 
over the ftate of fociety, by r^endtring 
them fit for generation at every period of 
the yeari anxî confequently ftrengrhenmg 
the bond by which thty are united to 
man. Ft fhould appear then, that amongfï 
otrr ipecies, the contmprce of the faxes 
might be more frequently purfued, but 
liot that a multitude of men and w^omen 
fliould live promifcuoufly togethen Far- 
ther, all phyfical indudtiorts feemto 
prove that men and women fhould not 
remain too long in couples, like birds^ 
and certain kinds of quadrupeds : the pe- 
noi^ of love, geftation and deli^ery> 
being firmlar amongft fuch ânima^s as are 
individuals of the fame fpeciés, their fi- 
tuations are conflantly alike, and the ge- 
neral order cannot be interrupted, but for 
an inftanty -by the competition of their 
wants ', whereas, amongft mankind, de-* 
fire^ and the faculty of enjoying it, per-' 
petually cxifting, the union of the pairs^ 

might 
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mgkt he dlftafbedl, whenfocver one fex 
IhouM fin4 it&l£ unable t(^ anfwcr tO' the 
«fgeôl invitations of tfec other fex. 

It IS then (Jiflkult to dcfiiie what human 
nature hath fixée, relative to the ftate of 
focfety ; but it hj, at once, frivi^lons aiDd 
ufelefs to propofe tbcfe queftions : ^* Are 
^ men in» a ftate of mutual andf perpetual 
^* war ?'* ^' are they born the friends or 
*' the enemies of each other?" . • . they are 
friends^ whilft lending to each other a re- 
eiproeal fupport, they can the more eafîly 
hthfy their muftral wants : they are ene^ 
mies, whilfl: circumftanceS' e^bli(hing » 
competition amongil themfelves^ feveral 
flrive to obtain that which one or Jy caa 
enjoy. The favages who fifh (hould be 
more united than the favages who hunt: 
the Nomades^^^ (hould be more infepe- 

rable 

(a) Several nations or people were açciemly fa 
called on account of their having devoted themfclves 
to the care of their flocks. As the richeft paftures 
were the chief objefts of their fearch, they fhifted 
their abode as often as they perceived one fyot to be 
more fertile than another fpot. K, 
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rable than either. Obferve the forets îrt 
thefummer: at that period, each animal 
is at peace and unity with the reil ; th& 
flags are intermixed with hinds and fawns^ 
they feed, they repofe themfclves in large 
herds; but, in September,, upon this 
latclyquietfpot^ a furious war will kindle^ 
and all the wood refound with bellow- 
ings. It hath already been obferved, that 
this dreadful interval doth not exiflc 
amongft the human fpecies, who have na 
particularly fixed time for generation». 
Theirs (hould only be the paffing contefl 
or the momentary difpute. 

This then is the refult of an attentive 
fludy of thefe important queftions. Is it 
pofEble to eftablifh a moral fyflem on no- 
tions at once fo frivolous and obfcurc ? 
with fuch opinions, no reafonable travel- 
ler, prepared tp land upon an unknowa 
country, could rifque the leafl conjeâure 
on its legiflgtion or its manners. There 
is nothing fo fantaflical and ^raordinary 
but an inflance of it may be found amongfi 

mankind i. 
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onanfcînd. And muft we ftill difpute on 
general principles, primitive laws, and 
ii^al caufes ? let us bid defiance to thefe 
iublîme ravings, for which nothing but 
.genius can apologize, and reft contented 
with the aflurance that the ftate of fo- 
ciety hath effaced even the flightcfl traces 
of what is called the ftate of nature. 

In faft, what are civilized men ? if cor- 
rupted or amended, they are entirely new 
beings. They have, as it were, traded 
and accompUflied an interchange of what- 
ever might refult from their reciprocal 
acquaintance. Man, before this time, 
fearched out and chofe his aliments; then 
having fubfifted on them, betook himfelf 
to reft: but, from henceforth, confining 
himfelf, at frequent intervals, within his . 
walls, and either alone, or in company 
with many of his fpecies, he neither raifes 
nor prepares his food, but awaits, with 
confidence, its arrival, although it be not 
feldom fentJ&rom places more diftant than 
fifteen hundred miles from his abode. 

There 
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Tl^re are iciijiier d^es/ the coxrenanting 
for whidh djs :kft fC^fy ; and tbcfc are the 
lîcfîres îof iow. In every .profefficoi ivs^hich 
mt ^dapft, in every hhpw to whkh we 
apply 9 woianan is efienttally xioasiraiy ;; 
fomàtîmes, indeed, the neoeffity of :pro^ 
curing our ftibfiftaïKîe, tifes înoppofitîon 
to this other» no lefs imperious s^eceHity. 
An attempt muft, therefore, be made to 
reconcile the two. The manufadlurer, 
the day-labpvirer^ the fervant, and the 
foldier can rpfidp biit little in the mîdft of 
itheîr family : they take a wife, without 
taking a <;onipanion^, nor is itpoffible for 
them to acquire her, but by being united 
to her in bpnds rnore clofe and lading 
than thofe, in which, the gentleft ftate 
of.fociety could ever have involved us. 
The woman, alone, and immerfed in 
an attention to her houfehold affairs^ 
is not Içfs difobedient ' to the voice of 
nature. At the call of intereft, mater- 
nal tendernefs muft be filent. If it be 
pointed out to her as a commendable 

frugality. 



frugality, /i^^ ihemuftfuffer.theo5^>rîàg^ 
of this impejrfçâ: union to {be djiperied 
ahaut thex:ountryi, and fuckkd by jaier- 
cenary nurfesi; iScarcely bavç tfcey a,t>- 
jtaified to th^ ^ge of cultivatfing an acr- 
^naintan^ce witfa tbçir cielalipns, before 
.they are,bwîiû?i<eflfrom theirpfiternfll feats, 

l?g«s, fahopJjS and çanvents^ At length, 
when aU tthçfe i^HFer^rtt .^rangers, who, 
nptwithftan^ingi itf^rp t^e ^n^mes pf f;i« 
iher, mpil^çr^ fen» aa^ ^asigbter, IhaJl 
iiave met and beconxe united» it will be » 
rabfurdly e*ipe<Sçd tbat jtbe qhUdi^n^ibcwdi 
rtf eat their paren,ts with m jobedience and 
.venerationequaU^ any wbicfc tthey mjgijt 
Ixwe felt >arifing from é^ icememhrance, 
ihat under itbçir f oof, thm iftfant weajk- 

neis 






(b) It is Qn faving principles, that moft of the 
women, engaged in profitable employments, truft 
^heir children to ftrange nurfes : the care of an in- 
"fantatthebreaft would occupy themother's time too 
(much, .and flop the progrefs of her work. 
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nefs was protcded, and their dépendance 
on that protedlion amply underftood. 

We will expatiate no longer on con- 
trafts fo exceedingly ftriking: poflefled 
of too dangerous an attradion, how fre- 
quently have they occafioned the coolnefs 
of difcuffion, to degenerate into agree- 
able, but frivolous turns of wit ! fufEce 
it to remark, that they do not prove what 
is called the ftate of nature, to be pre- 
ferable to the ftate of focîety, but, only, 
that the fenfe generally given to thefc ex- 
preflioiis, is a very mîftaken i^nk. I^ 
by the ftate of nature, the moft brutal 
ftate exîfting be folely underftood, it may 
be faid to reign not more amongft the fa- 
vages, than in our forefts and our fields. 
He who is become tired of his park, de- 
clares in favour of a walk amongft the 
meadows, becaufe he loves to enjoy na- 
ture. Ncverthelefs he fees nothing but 
the fruit of a long and painful work. If 
WÇ regard as natural, all which is within 
the order of nature; all which is accom- 

plifhcd 
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plilbèd in oonfequence of its powers and 
its laws, then is there a ftate of nature 
as peculiar to the city, as to the country; 
to the tradeiman, as to the hufbandman ; 
to the man that launches out into focièty^ 
as to him that buries himfelf in foli- 
tude. (c) To argue ftill farthers in every 
condition is an irrefiftible attraction which 
impells all beings towards the acquiûlion 
of thebeftftatethat may be poffible; and 
it is here that we muft look for that phy- 
fical revelation which is toferve as an ora- 
cle to all the legiflatoTs. The great error 
is the conftantly withdrawing fome part 
of theadca from the other parts, and 
giving way to general and empty decîfions. 
Do we feel ourfelves (hocked at the cor- 
ruption which infeâs the great cities ? 
Vol, L b we 



^c) That ftate in which all things are brought 
about by a natural and perfeâ unravelling, may 
be regarded as a ftate of nature : frqm hence it 
plainly follows that political focieties are natural. 

(îx tHtm »i ^«iifpov or» tv* 0v(rti moT^ta-iat) are the WOrds 

of Ariftotle, in his treatjfe on republics, b. i.e. 2« 
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W€ oppofe to it the ruftie ipjinners of the 
buft>aecln;ian qpd the ihcpfecrd. In our 
^iddrefles to prçfent, and our eulogies on 
former kings, we cit^ Abrahani, IftaCf 
find J^CQbr If a iyftçm of naorals be re-^ 

- « » * 

ççtnnijendcd tp an opulçnt and corn- 
mercial .national the Scythians and the 
Spartans are brought forward as rpodels 
for its înaitation. Were h not better to 
purfue ^ différent method ? let every thing 
that is faulty, without l^ing at all ne-^ 
çefTafy,. be prefcrib^d. t^ aife the nature 
of thofe things, which are faulty, but yçt, 
in fonae meafure neceff^ry, be examined 
to the bottom JÎ that is, let the refult of 
phyfical cireumftances be fo fcrupulpufly 
fifted,. as to a<:cpmpliûi the dr^wiog. of 
the heft part tha^ can be taken. All na-« 
.tions cannot be und^igr the fam^ govern- 
ment: even in thç fame nation, fimilar 
laws, policies^ and cuftoms cannot be 
adapted to the jgenius of every town and 
every clafs of citizens ; yet all have a ge- 
neral 
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neral prctenfion to the greateft advan- 
tages, which can be fecured to them. 

Peace is the firft bleffing which a people 
(hooid inbplore. Peace is the great fource 
of all order and of all good. ^ What ef-* 
forts can they make to give permanence to 
thé benefits which they might enioy, who 
are continually engaged in preparations. 
^ to attack others, or to defend themfelves ? 
no land is cultivated, whilflthe title to the 
enjoy men tiof it is litigated in a court of 
juftice. War créâtes a ferocity of man- 
ners. It holds out fuch objeCls of glory 
and ambition, as the nloft unpoliftied 
minds jotizy feize with little difficulty, ahd 
thus perverts our ufeful paiîîons by en- 
nobling our vices, and every where fub-* 
ftituting force in the place of juftice. 
The firft ftep, therefore, towards accom- 
plifliing the happinefs of mankind, (hould 
be to lengthen the duf atioil of peace, and 
leffen the frequency of war. Should this 
ever happen, there will be fome room to 
imagine that the alteration is in fight, and 

b 2 that 
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that its progrefs is already begun. Such 
a refledion will engage us to pay a par- 
ticular attention to whatfoever may relate 
to this grand objed. To facilitate our 
obfervations, it may not, perhaps, be im- 
proper to examine, in this place, what 
are the caufes of war ; or rather, what 
are the reafons which determine one fo- 
ciety of men to attack another fociety. 

The firfi: motive, which prefents itfelf, 
is tbedefire of quitting a fevere, unwhole- 
fome climate, for a climate more mild and 
healthy; a barren land, for a more fruitful 
land; an inconvenient habitation, for a 
riiorecommodious habitation. The fécond 
motive is founded on a competition for fe- 
veral enjoyments, either neceflary orufe- 
fill ; fuch as the power of hunting, fifli- 
ing, and the poffeffion of mines, G!^. A 
third reafon may be difcovered in the ig- 
norance and barbarity of fome yet untu- 
tored people, who, deftitu^e of every idea 
of moderation and equity, are apt to be 
eafily exafperated, and make, for flight 

oiFences, 
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ofFences, the cruelleft reprifals. The 
fourth caufe is no more than the con-« 
fequence of the lame principle, ft is oc- 
cafioned by a ftupid credulity, on the one 
hand, and the dominion of a delufive hie- 
rarchy on the other : a government^ at 
once, tyrannical and intolerant, impofed 
upon the eaiy faith of human kind, by 
thejuglcrs amongft the lavages ; by the 
ancient priefts of ^gypt, and of -Ethi- 
opia ; by the Greeks, in the delivery of 
thofe celebrated oracles, which the ftr- 
perdition of former times attributed to 
God, and which the prefent timeis, have^ 
with equal fuperftition^ imputed to the 
devil. To conclude, the fifth motive, of 
all others the moft powerful, and yet the 
moft concealed, derives its- foùrce from 
every vice inherent to the conftitution of 
the ftate. Thefc are thofe interior vices, 
which may be eonfidered as the hidden 
feed of almoft every exterior war: in like 
manner, the defers in particular fyftems 
of politics give birth to civil wars. 

b 3 Wercfc 
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Were we to perufeihe annals of hiflo-^ 
ry, \ye fliQuld perceive how juftly the 
origin orf all the^wars might be referred 
to one of thefe principles. If, alfo, we, 
ibould at the fame time, difcaver, from 
refleûiçmj^ that the adivity of thefe prin- 
ciples i§ blupited and decaying, we may 
rçafonaWy hope that the condition çf hu- 
manity^ ia fufceptible of amendment. On 
the other hand, if an examination of the 
mod efteenxed afts of particular leo;ifla- 
tures, fhov^ld convince us that all focietiçs 
have formed thenxfelves in a ftate of war» 
having ao intention, fave tbaf of defend;- 
ing thenxfelves at one time, and invading> 
and plundering at another, the refult will 
ftill be, tliat agaînft the future ages, thç^ 
çxperîence of the paft ages can prove 
nothing. Lçt me ,go ftill farther. If thje 
fqle ainx of all fopiety and of all legifla^ 
tion had been calculated even to procure 
manVmd the greateft happinefs, its no^ 
halving beçn yet acquired, can be no mat- 
ter of aftoniflimenté^ : The antiquity of 

the 
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the world is indeed attdilcd by phyflcaî 
demonftration, but hirtory proves that fo-^ 
cieties are flill extremely recent; alt leaft^ 
f hey are recent in n>oft parts of the globe. 
No ; fifty generations fdj do not contain 
too unlimited a time to be ipent in the 

b 4 fdflt 
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(d) Reckoning fixtf ycarà to tRe duration of 
man's life, fifty generations will carry us back three 
thoufand years ; that is, into the fabulous ages. I 
allow that it is almoft impoflible for a fucceffion of 
fifty pcrfons to have cxifted, each of whofe live» 
compleated the coorfe of fixty years : but as onl]r 
the progrefs of. knowledge is the matter in queftion,. 
we need but reckon thofe men who died at an age 
fufficiently advanced to have acquired all the expe« 
rience of life. I know that it is univerfally granted 
that the Cbinefe enïpire Hath been cftablifhed more 
th<^n three thoufand years; and that its forms o£ 
government (if accounts miilake not) are the moft 
perfeâ and happy of all thofe of Which we have any 
knowledge. The reft of the world alfo muft be far 
advanced.' The Wifdom and ftability, peculiar ta 
the Chinefe government,, will' pfeveat me from 
taking any notice of it in the cquf fe of this work ;: 
and, to confefs the truth, I do not think myfelÊ 
fuSiciently inftrufted in this point to write on it int 
attianner fuitable to my wilkes. 
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tafk of arriving at the pcrfeâ: knowledge 
of man,, in his phyfical and moral ca- 
pacity s of eftimating all the prejudices 
and aU the ridiculoua ideas which owe 
their births either to fear or hope ; of 
daring to, attack them in tbofe intrench- 
mcnts prepared for them by force or cun> 
ning; of forming a genius capable of ga« 
verning; of colleâing every diiFerent 
circumftance which may contribute to 
flop the tyrant in an intended aft of ufiir* 
pation ; (an afl, the perpetration of which 
may be effedled by talents lefs elevated 
than thofc required to eftabhfh order and 
the happinefs of the fubjedl) m a word,, 
of deftroying every obftacle which the 
diftance of places, the difficulty of ar- 
riving at them, and the varieties of linea- 
ments, language, manners and opinions 
had thrown up againft the reunion and 
harmony of particular nations : Still let 
us reft contented, thatreaders of a gloom- 
ier caftihould turn afide with indignation 
from thefe expreffions. of our hopes : al- 
though 
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though they think it doubtful that the 
focial,world (hould ever reach pprfedioiH 
yet may not this piâure of the conditioa 
of humanity, through all its various rc-^ 
volutions, be fufficiently iiiterefting ta 
awaken their attention ? will they eftcem 
It an unbecoming employment, to exa- 
mine the influence of every legiflation, 
over the happinefs of the people ? if fo 
many authors have written the hiflory of 
men, will no one read, with fome pleafure, 
the hiftory of humanity ? let us enter up* 
on our courfe, not with the prefumption 
arifing from the vanity which arrogates 
to itielf the merit of fuperior abilities, 
but with that confidence which anobjeft, 
noble and unlimited, mufl naturally in- 
fpire : a confidence, not regulated, alone, 
by honeft and difinterefted views, but 
aiming at the preference which is more 
frequently given to efteem than to ce- 
lebrity and applaufe. 

■ « . ■ 
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ages, after this period, Sefoftris, at the head 
of a formidable army, marches towards the 
conqueft of feveral nations, of whofe name 
he, undoubtedly, was ignorant. Thefe arc 
the mod diilant aeras of the ancient, and 
refpedable ^Egyptian monarchy^ which, as 
it was diftinguilhed by two viftorious kings,. 
{Oi confequently^ was it marked by two wars 
exceedingly unjuft. The moft fingular cir- 
cumftance was, that* neither of the con- 
querors feemed to defire the poffeffion of the 
country, which he had overcome. After 
having ereded fome monuments, and exaâed 
tributes, they marched on, like travellers in 
arms, determined to be the matters of every 
place they vifited. 

No one, not difpofed to affcft an univerfal 
doubt of the authenticity of all ancient 
hiftory, can difbelieve the exiftence of two 
men, celebrated for intrepidity and under- 
ftanding, who have given rife to the accounts 
^vhich the Egyptians delivered of their Ofiris, 
and their Sefoftris : but the fables, in which 
thefe accounts are wrapped, the attributing 
the invention of agriculture to Ofiris, and 
the antiquity of all the traditions drawn frofl> 
Herodotus, fufficiently prove that they relate 

to 
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to the infancy of fodety, and that they have 
been disfigured by time. The moft incon- 
trovertible teftimony in the writings of He- 
rodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, alludes to 
that long interval of peace, which the -Egyp- 
tian monarchy, above all oihers, enjoyed 
after the expiration of the fabulous ages : 
nor can we eafily give way to fcepticifm, if 
we confider that thefe fame hiftorians who 
have not tranfmitted to us the memorials of 
*any war, from the reign of Sefoftris, to that 
of Apries, have, notwithftanding, enume- 
rated the names of thofe princes, who filled 
up this interval, and alfo entered largely into 
the fevcral particulars of their lives. 

If, in the beginning of this effay, it be 
poffible to unite the idea of an exceedingly 
long, and altnoft confiant peace, with the 
idea of fo diftant and reputable a monarchy, 
it mufl: prove a very favourable omen. It is, 
then, clear, that whatfoever the nature of man 
may be, good laws, and excellent admi- 
niftrations can fupprefs the propenfities to 
war. Had all the earth been peopled with 
nations^ governed like the inhabitants of 
^gypt, the problem of the poflibility of a 
perpetual peace might have been demon- 

ftrated 
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ftratcd by fads, or. perhaps, never propoféd î 
no contradiftiatij however, can be brought 
againft the fuppofition that the world may 
one*day prove fufBciently enlightened, uni- 
verfally to bcfar a mode of government, to 
which a fmaller portion of mankind had for- 
merly fubmitted; All that relates to iEgypt 
is fo well known, that it is unneceflTary to tire 
the learned reader with a repetition of that 
matter which he hath fo often perufed in other 
treatifes : I muft even imagine, that he is 
ready to inform me, that, in truth, the 
Egyptians enjoyed excellent laws ; but that 
the relation of thofe laws to the fupport of 
peace^ and the defire of confirming its du- 
ration, is not eafily difcernible ; that we 
know but little of the real conftitution and 
government of this nation, in which we ob« 
fcrve a king exceedingly conftrained, and tied 
down to the minutcft forms -^(e) that we have 

as 
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{ej Diodorus Siculas obferves, that the employ- 
ments of the kings of Mgypt were fo exaftly marked» 
and portioned out into diflin<fk divifions of time, that 
they coQki neither eat, iior fleep;' nor, even enjoy 
their own wives, but at the hour appointed by the 
laws ; fo that their kings may be faid to have gotten 
children, as our princes publifh their ordinances j by 
the advice of council. 
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as little information concerning the perfon 
who watched over the execution of. thofc' 
laws, to wshich he was obliged to conform ; 
that, whilft we are certain that their priefts 
were invefted with great powers, we cannot 
determine whether they were legiflative, or 
refifting powers ^ and, in (hort, that all is 
involved in obfcurity, till we arrive at that 
detail, entered into by Diodorus. To this I 
the more readily agree, as it operates in fa- 
vour of my argument ; it'cannot be expeâed 
that I fhould give my readers an exaâ infight 
into the nature of the government peculiar 
to the Egyptians ; but (ance fo many par- 
ticulars are concealed from us, let us hold by 
tfaofe we have : let us aflert, wiih Solon, 
that if their laws were not, abfolutely, the 
beft exifting, at leaft, they were the beft for 
them, as having proved fo very efficacious. 
Our niceft examinations into this fubjeâ will, 
doubtlefs, be clouded with obfcurities ; yet 
we (hall find fome excellent materials : the 
long duration of this monarchy, the abun- 
dance of its enjoyments, and the applaufe 
which it hath received from every people, 
and from every age, (hould be fufficient to 
confirm our molï favourable opinion of thofc 

other 
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Other circumftances, with which we canncrf 
pretend to be acquainted. 

On the contrary, if we turn our attention 
towards the Aflfyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Medes, and the Lydians, we fhall, every 
where, obferve a defpotifm, the moft ab- 
folute, a feries of viftories, the moft abfur^^ 
ctn avarice infatiably colleâing riches, and an 
extravagance which perverted them to the 
worft purpofes. 

Ninus, the- firft fatal ftar that ihone in that 
horizon, hath ftained the page of hiftôry with 
cruelty, and injuftice. He attacked, and de- 
feated the people, fince called the Baby- 
lonians. He made their king a prifoner, and 
ordered that he fhould be executed with his 
children. He, then, marched againfl. the 
Medes, put them to flight, and having taken 
Pharnus, their fovereign, he not only cru- 
cified the unhappy prince, but even his wife, 
and all his offspring : from thence, he turned 
his arms towards Badria, and added it to his 
conquefts. Semiramis, the accomplice, the 
queen, and the affaflin of this tyrant, did 
juftice to the world in the dcftruftion of the 
author of thofe cruelties which they had felt ^ 
and in her turn committed crimes for which 
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Ihe Ihould have met an equal fate. Her am- 
bition approached to madnefs ; ihe fubdued, 
Aicceffivdy, Media, Perlia, Lybia, and Mih\r 
opia; at length, as if (he would have fub- 
dued nature herfelf, (he levelled mountains, 
•changed the courfe of rivers, and railed, 
even to the (kies, the monuments of hct folly. 
To thefe cruelly -heroic reigns, fucceeded 
fomc intervals of rcpofe. There were kings, 
doubtlefs, worthy of our applaufe, (for tra- 
dition has not named them) who gave^ man- 
kind a breathing time, ^nd were (o fortunate 
as to difcover pleafures, the enjoyment of 
which, was deftruftive to iw>. one. Sar- 

1 

daiiapalus, the lad of this dynaAy, top ef- 
feminate, but much lefs guilty than the 
greater part of the chieftains of hiftory, hath 
been treated with contempt by ancient writers, 
whofe fpirit of inve6live hath not been loft 
upon the moderns. Like Darius, PerHus, and 
many other princes, his empire was torn from 
him, becaufe he did not gain a battle : and 
yet, he chofc death in preference to ignomi- 
nious bondage : no monarchs, with their 
queens, and children, were ever executed by 
his command ; he never made his fubjeâis 
groan and fweat beneath the toll of piling 
Vol. I. B ftones . 
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itones the ont upon the other. The mçft 
|)ious authors have, notwithftanding, kfl 
Ninus and Semiraittis in the peaceable pof- 
Icflion of feputatiofi, to direft the united 
force of alf their fatirie i^on Sardanapalus. 
The Mfedcs, having conquered Sardanapalus> 
foon fubdvied all Perfia. They, then» at- 
tacked the new Afiyrian empire, founded 
by Belus $ biit whilft they were, obftinately^ 
pur fulng this war, they were affauked^ in 
their turn, by the Cimmerian- Scythians ( and 
«fter having been conftratncd to divide the 
tmpîre between them, they got rid of their 
inconvenient guefts, deftroying them by an 
a£t of treachery, of all othet*», the moft un- 
manly. 

The next in turn is Cyrus. Hiftbry doth 
not declare^ precifely, on what occasion the 
war was kindled between this celebrated con- 

. tjueror, and a prince, whofc mingled lot of 
gooa, and ill fortune, hath rendered him no 
îefs remarkable. I mean Croefus, king of 
Lydiai a name in the mouths of many, who 
are ignorant of his hiftory. It is equally 
difficult to affigh the real caufes to all the 
wher wars which Cyrus waged, and which, 

. in the end, made him the fover?ign of Afia. 

So 
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So dtfièrent /are the recitals of Herodotus, 

^nd Zenophofi, that every competent reader, 

obfervmg, on the one hand, fuch fabulous 

puerilities, and on the other, a moral treatife, 

thrown into fcenes of aftion, (cems> as it 

were, reduced to a kind of choice between 

the Orlando of Ariofto, and the Teiemachus 

of Fenelon. Let us, therefore, content our- 

fclvcs with believing, that there exifted, ia 

former times, a conqueror named Cyrus> 

who fubdued Afi^j and founded the Perfian 

tmpirç.(f) 

Ba Afuf- 



f/J Mr. Rollin is far from having thrown much 
light on the ohfciirity of thefe diHnt ages> He begin* 
by relating, with ^1) the grzvity of hiilory, the little 
ramanti^c details with which Xenophop has ' judged 
proper to adc^'n his cyropcedi«a« Ijt mn/l» however, be 
«onfefled that the infinuation that, poffibly, not a 
word of ^ruth i^ In all thiâ, frequently efcap^s him : ne* 
verthekfs, he continues to take the acicomit of ;ill the 
princfpal fa£ts as far down ^ the battle of Thymbria» 
from Zenophon. Then, (hifting round to the teAi- 
mony of Herodotus, he will have it that Cyrus engages 
io^ a frefh battle ncj^r Çardi«, whjerc he makes him 
have recourfe once more to the (Iratagem of oppo£ng 
camels, to the cavalry, without perceiving that all this 
is but the fame ftory, varioufly related by two diffc- 
reat authors, He goes farther, not to lofe the hiftory 

of 
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' A fufficient number of fafts Jiath already 

been adWn€ed in a work not hiftorical : let 

us, naw, pafs on to thofe fuggeftiorts which 

muft naturally arife j and firft, it may be ob- 

. * • , fcrved 

'-^ *■ ' ' ^ ' 7 

of Crœfus, who, on the funeral pile, invokes jSolon> 
he fuppofes that this fame Cyrus, whom he hath held 
but as a model to kings, had condemned his enemy, 
Co be burat alive : «nd this he advances without 
deigning to make the fmalleil apology for this extra- 
vagant inequality in the character of his hero. I can- 
not deny my felf the liberty of making one niore ob- 
fervation. He had a greater advantage in printing his 
work forty years ago, when the language met with 
indulgence, than he could have expedled now. Here 
follows an example of Mr. Rollin's ilile : /peaking of 
Gobrias, the Aflyrian general, he fays : ** le roi mort 
depuis peu qui en connoiffoit tout le mérite, et le con- 
lideroit extrêmement, avoit refolu de donner fa fille 
cp marriage a fon fils/* I believfc that every thinking 
reader will be offended with this grammatical incefl, 
which fo religious a man as Mr.Rollin, has made the king 
of Aflyria commît ; either the prince chofe to marry his 
own daughter, to his own fon ; or the daughter of 
Gobrias, to the fon of Gobrias. In fome lines lower, 
Mr. RoUin talks of a citadel in which this fame Go- 
brias lodgCjd : (logefit)— lodge in a citadel ! the an- 
cient hiftory, and the Romifh hiflory, which are, on 
many accounts, valuable productions, furnifh faults 
ftill more difgufting than thefe. 

Having given, with the cold fidelity of a tranflator, 
the verbal conûruftion of this note, the author muft 

pardon 
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fcrved that as hiftory hath, not tranfmitted to 
us any atcounts of the'*govcrnment of the 
people, of whom we have been treating, we 
can only form a judgement from the appear- 
ances of fafts. Thefe appearances acquaint 
us' that the government was abfolutely mi- 
litary, and defpotic ; andf^j it is well known 

B 3 that 

pardon me for thinking fome parts of it, inconûftent 
with his natural fpirit of liberality. The moA eminent 
in the learned world have nothing about their charac- 
ters fo facred, as to exempt them from a deteélion of 
their errors : but genius hath a title to refpe^, and 
the difcovery of its miftakes, can never be too deli- 
cately expofed. It is impoflible to perufe the French 
fentencej and the remarks on it, without a fmile ; yet 
it will not be, in either cafe, a fmile of, appA)bàtion. 
The meaning of Rollin is eafily underflood, and tins, 
facetious expofition, was beneath the wit that n^ade it. 
The other charge is, indeed, of more confequence, 
and requires an ' abler advocate than I am, to confute 
it. The freedom with which our author criticifes the 
Hile of Rollin,. will not eafily di(pofe him, to believe 
that the fincerity of Atterbury was equal to his eom* 
plaifance. A paiTage in the letter which that exile 
wrote to Rollin, runs thus : ii Gallicè fcifTet Xenophon, 
non aliis ilium in eo argumento quod tradtas verbis 
ufurum, non alio prorfus more fcripturum judicem." K. 
CgJ It would be uncandid tQ attempt, in this place, 
to conceal the eulogies which Herodotus, and Zeno- 
phon have bellowed upon the ancient Perfians, It is 

ev9a 
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that a prince, ruling with unlimited aiN 
thority, muft have ^acquired that authority 
by the means of fuch an army as he could 
not have been mafter of, unleis that he had 
waged war. We fhall not, thcriefore, he- 
fitate to afljgn the vices of government, and 
the ignorance of political, and moral prin- 
ciples, as the caufes of thofe wars, to which 
we have, already alluded. And, here, the 
irruption of thofe Scythians who came froth 
the Bofphorus, is well worthy of our notice. 
It may be feen, for the Jirft time, how thefe 
inhabitants of the North, fpread themfelvea 
through the moft fertile countries, and tri- 
umphed over the moft warlike nations. What 
is ftill more extraordinary, they made the 

fame 



even ncceflary to confefs, that (if Herodotus may be 
believed) this people were Icfs barbarous than our- 
feives, as they never puniflied the firft crime with 
death ; and as the legiflatuxe had enadled no penalty 
againil parricide^ from the principle, that infanity 
alone could drive a man to the perpetration of fucb 
an a£l : hut, exclafive of the impoffibility that, merely» 
good civil laws can be Sufficient to conflitute a good 
form of government, it is evident that the manners 
of the Perfians were more calculated to render the people 
warlike» and vidlorious, than to infpire them with a 
love of agriculture, and all the arts of peace. 
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fame treaty with the Medes, into which they 
entered afterwards with the Roman emperors» 
that is to fay, they ftipulaced with the ancient 
pofleflbrs, for the enjoyment of a joint part- 
nerlhip in their lands, and for that fmgular 
manner of reigning with others, in quality 
of g\itiks.(b) It is clear then that this fpc- 
cies. oif war refer? to our firft principle : the 
defire of quitting a rigorous climate, for a 
more mild climate. 



fl^J Confult the remarks of l'Abbé du Bos, on the 
Ffench mojiarchy, ii> which xYns ingenious aatl^or 
proves, that the Franks, and the Lombards» who fettled 
in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, gave out that they wero 
the gueits (hofpites) of the Romans, and that their 
chief iUledhimfelf king of the Franks, and Lornb^d^ 
bi»t Qot king of the Qa^ls, aad of It^ly* 
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^be means of eftimating the bappinefs of man* 
kind, ' and more particularly, the bappinefs of 
the people exifting during the frft ages of 
antiquity. 



o 



IJR inveftigation of the firft cpochas of 
hiftory muft prove exceedingly ufelefs, if, 
from the multitude of events with which it 
prefents us, we were unable to draw fome 
general fafts; fails infinitely more certain 
than thofc which have been fo feduloufly 
tranfmitted to us, and which, like grains 
of duft, could have no weight, unlefs united 
in a fingle mafs. The fads, to which we al- 
lude, arc thofe important ones, which hifto- 
nans have almoft conftantly neglefted, as if 

willing 
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willing to treat of every thing, excepting 
that which was inconteflably true. It is not 
abiblutely certain that Cyrus, at the head of 
one hundred thoufand Perfians, gained a vie-* 
tory over' five hundred thoufand Aflyrians^ 
-Egyptians, &c. or that Ninus built a city 
more than twenty-eight miles in length -, but 
it is certain, on the one hand, that an army 
well difciplioed, and commanded by a war- 
like king, triumphed over an ignorant, and 
undifciplined multitude ; and, on the other 
hand, that a nation of (laves, almoft de-- 
prived of fenfe, by the impofition of a gall- 
ing yoke, were condemned to labour in obe- 
dience to the caprice of a mad, and arbitrary 
tyrant. 

Can we, amongft all the fpeculations to 
which hiftory may give occafion, difcover 
one more excellent and more entitled to our 
attention, than that the great objeft of which 
is the happinefs .of human nature? many 
authors have, diligently, examined, how far 
one nation furpaffed another, in religion, in 
temperance, and in valour : but no one hath 
attempted to difcover which nation was the 
happieft. Were the ^Egyptians, in this 
refpeft, fupcrior to the Medes ; the Medes 

to 
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to the Greeks, and the Greeks to the Ra# 
mans ? diefe arc points, to determine whichi. 
but little pains have yet been taken. If any 
one hath ventured to difcufs the fubjedl, hi& 
conclufions hath been drawn from vague, and 
infufBcient principles. 

One great, and common error, amidft a 
multitude of other errors, is the confounding 
thç people with the government. The people 
are fuppofed to be happy, whenfoever the 
government pro^^ers : inftead of keeping in 
view the good of individuals, nothing is con^ 
fidcred but the growth, and duration of em- 
pires, as if the public pro^erity, and the 
general felicity, were two infeparable matters. 
For this, the Gynic was, facetioufly, told 
that be fhould have changed the maxim» 
" falus populi fuprema lex cfto,^' into " lalus 
gubernantium fuprema lex efto.*^ I ffaall have 
more occafions than one to complain ag^inft 
thefc prejudices : but, for theprcfent, I fhall 
confine myfdf to chofe refledlions ;vhich have 
been fuggefled to me by the fafts under ex* 
amination. J âiall begin Ipy an aflertion that 
I do not think that any nation hath been 
happy, becaufe it may have erefted immenfe 
pyramids, or magnificent palaces. On the 

contrary,, 
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contrary, I prefume that thefe fuperb edifices, 
and vail monuments, indicated the poor 
condition, and limited abilities of the people 
who alCiled in the raifing of them. As this 
truth refaits from very extenfive principles, 
I cannot difpenfe with the neceffity of explain- 
ing them. They belong to the fcience of 
Economicks-, a fcience equally difficult, and 
obfcure ; to define it, hath been the bufinels 
of multitudes; but to agree in thofe de- 
finitions, the lot of few. Thefe principles 
will, then, have feme merit, fliould they 
prove true, and clear : and I dare flatter my- 
fclf, that, in fpite of the quantity of writings, 
which have appeared on this fubjeft, they 
will not be deftitute of novelty. It is, indeed» 
a cold, and dry difcuffion ; but I fhould be 
guilty of injuftice to the age in which I live, 
and to my readers, were I to feel an in- 
clination to avbid it. 

In every attempt to cftimate the happinefs^ 
or the mifery of the people, the impofts with 
which they were laden, have been almoft the 
fole objefts of confideration. No eftimation 
hath been made of the rigour of thefe im- 
pofts, but from the mode in which they were 
levied; that is, according to their nearer, 

or 
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or more (^iftant approach to the form of a 
tribute, and fuch a one, alfo, as the con- 
tributor was compelled to take from his pri- 
vate purfe, and give to his fovcreign. Nov\r, 
it feems to me, that there is a more extenfivr, 
and fure method of eftimating the condition 
of the fubjeft, as it may bear fome relation 
to the prince, in cafes where the weight of 
the tax preffes upon the firft ; as thus r 

Firft : how many days in the year, or hours 
in the day, can a man work, wrihout either 
incommoding himfelf, or becoming unhappy? 
one may perceive, at the firft glance, that 
this queftion refers to the nature of the cliv 
mate ; to the conftitution, and to the ftrength 
of men; to their education, to their alimentai 
&c, &c. all, cafes, which may be eafily re- 
folved. 

Secondly, how many days muft a man 
work in the year, or, how many hours muft 
he work in the day, to procure for himfelf 
that which is neceflary to his prefervation, 
and his eafe ? having refolved thcfe queftions, 
it will be no difficult matter to determine 
how many days in the year, or how many 
hours in the day, may remain for this man to 
difpofe of:, that is to fay, how many may be 

demanded 
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of him, without robbing him cither of the 
means of fubfiftance, or of welfare: fo that, 
now, the whole matter reds upon an examl* 
nation, whether the performance of that duty, 
which the fpvereign cxaûs from him, be 
within, or beyond the time, which each maa 
can fpare from his ^abfolutely neceflary avo- 
cations. 

In the interim, to draw from this expofi- 
tion, all its refulting confequcnces, we muft 
imagine that every part of the labour, exer- 
cifcd throughout the ftatc, is. equally divided 
amongfl: a fet of individuals. I would fup- 
pofe, for inftance, that every man l?eing ob- 
liged to build, furnifh, and maintain aa 
houfc; to procure, and drefs his viAuals^ 
to equip himfelf with cloathing, &c. &c* 
muil, confequently be, at once, a mafon, a 
tiler, a cultivator of the ground, a cook, a 
weaver, a taylor, a flioe- maker, &c. &c. 
After this, it will be neceflary to calculate 
either the number of days in the year, or of 
bouts in the day, wl>ich mud be fet apart for 
this employment : and then, it muft be de- 
termined what time he hath left upon his 
hands, to be difpofed of, in the fervicc of 
bis fovercign. Thus, fhall we be led to a juft 

decifion 
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decifion on the happîoefs, or the mifcry of 
the people. 

Such as have exercifcd their thoughts on 
thefe economical mattets, will, foon, perceive 
that it is this remaining time, which will, 
whenever it fhall be thus employed, produce 
(either for the fovereign, or that perfon who 
may poflefs the right of managing it) the 
net revenue J which hath given birth to fo many 
difputcs. They will, alfo^ be /convinced that, 
if the demands of the fovereign become too 
cxceffive, the refult will, immediately, be, 
that the fubjedt, condemned to diminifli the ' 
number of thofe hours, which he had deftined 
to his own proper ulies, muft behold die fruits 
of all his induftry, and Culture, fallen to de«» 
cny, in ftiort, this fame fubjcft, thus lofing 
éhe neceflaries of his li£r, muft either defert 
6r periih. 

Let US5 iiow, endeavour to lead the qucûî*» 
on back, by degrees, to the propofed objeiSt. 
Let us examine, for inftancc, what roo;» 
ckifions,- in fupport of the power, and the 
happinefs of the -^Egyptians, may be drawn 
from our knowledge of thofe immenfe mor 
numents, for the raifing of which, thcyh^ve 
been fo cekbrated. This inatter may be 

feeo 
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feen in fevçral difi^rent lights : firft, the po* 
pulation of ^gypt having been extenfive, 
it may have happened that the avocations 
from the 'Other ufual, and necefiary labours, ' 
to thofe of aflifting in the ftrm^ure of thefe 
vaft edifices, were; not of fuch material con- 
fequence, becaufe the work was fubdivided 
amongfl: all the individuals, who, by turns, 
relieved each othcr^ 

Secondly, thefe fame buildii^gs might have 
ixcafioned the employment of all that time, 
which reniained to be dUpofed of. 

Thirdly, the population not having been 
fufficiently confiderable, the portion oi leifune 
cime became too fmall, and occafioned a 
breaking in upon the time that (bouid have 
been o^herwHc employed. • 

In the fourth place, poffibjy, the popo* 
lation was not conâderable, but, at the fame 
time, the wants of individuals werjc fo limit- 
ed, that they were unemployed enough to 
labour, without inconvenience, in the fervice 
^ their fovereign. 

It, now, remains to 'determine, under 
which of thefe four predicaments the iEgyp. 
tiahs fall. And, perhaps, this talk is not fo 
difficult as one might» at Jirft, imagine it to 

be. 
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be, confidering the great diftance at which 
thcfe objects are removed from us. We 
knpw that the inundations of the Nile di- 
miniHied, and reduced, almoft to nothing, 
the labours neceffary to cultivation. The 
JEgyptians, therefore, were always fure of 
enjoying plentiful harvefts at a fmall cxpence. 
On the other hand, we have no reafon to fup- 
pofc that théfe people were very refined, and 
extravagant, in the ornaments of their per- 
fons, the fetting out of their tables, and 
other fimilar cxpences. It will not, there- 
fore, be impoflible to prove that each in- 
dividual was employed but few days in the 
year, or few hours in the day, in procuring 
his neceffary conveniencies. Indeed, a fair 
calculation might be made : it is a problem, 
which, being refolved by algebraical com- 
putations, will eafily afcertain the numerical 
proportions, 

One very important circumftance, is, that 
this will, naturally, lead us to a definition of 
luxury, and itseffeéls. We may, atprefent 
call it, all the employment of time, which. ^ 
.breaks in upon that, of which particulars, 
and the ftate, have a real want. According 
to this principle, it would be an equal luxury, 

werç 
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were a nation, cither, to apparel themfelvcs 
with a ftufF, which cxaéled, from each in- 
dividual, an hour of labour, every day, or 
to drefs the hair in a nianner which, daily, 
took up the fame fpace of time : . but thefe 
two articles can only be confidered as afts of 
luxury, in proportio'n to their encroachments 
upon that time, which cannot eafily be fpared 
from more neceflary avocations. 

And, here, I may be afked what poffibi- 
lity there is, of afcertaining the quantity of 
labour which each individual Ihould refer vc 
for his own ufe ? Were it to happen that one 
particular pcrfon fhould be uneafy, unlefs he 
could be clad in velvet, would you efteem it 
neceffary that fuch a portion of time fhould 
be employed in the raifing of filk-worms, 
and the mahufaftory of velvets ? perhaps fo. 
And, why not, if that were poflible ? but 
the faft is, that a fimilar inftance cannot 
^arife. I fhall, therefore, have no occafion 
to anfwer this objeftion, being able to ad- 
vance a general principle; and this principle 
is, that the wants of particulars, fhould be 
limited by the wants of the flate ; that is, 
that private convenience fhould only follow 
public fecurity, and that a certain enjoyment 

Vol. I. Ç is 
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}s preferable to ' an extended enjoyment. I 
will add, that it is this confideration, which 
fixes limits to cafe; and to luxury ; fo that 
luxury may, equally invade the province of 
the fubjeft, and the province of the fovercign ; 
and ( not to mention the pomp of courts ) is 
found as frequently amidft too numerous 
armies, as in the cxcefTes of too magnificent 
an apparel : in ïhort, if the Sybarites were 
too luxurious in their paffion for elFeminacy, 
the Spartans were equally involved in too ex- 
travagant a thirft of glory, and ambition. 

It is an indifputable point, (or, at leaft, 
there is room to think it, in this philofophi- 
cal age, an acknowledged truth j that the 
firft objeél of all governments, (hould be to 
render the people happy. On every oceafion 
.where (plans having been concerted to ag- 
grandize the government) the fubjefts be- . 
come conftrainçd Vo facrifice a part of cither 
thofe days in the year, or thofe hours in the 
day, fo neceffary to be employed towards 
their own private advantage, unpardonable 
exceffes, and abfolute abufcs will, naturally, 
creep in. On the other hand, if a foft, and 
enervated people fhould refufe to furnilh the 
ftate with fuch a portion of labour as may be 

neceflary 
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nec^flary to maktain the public fecurity, they 
will expofe thewifelves, by fo ne.glig«nt a 
provifion, an eafy prey to the firft power that 
may think proper to attack them : and this is- 
a misfortune which they quickly muft ex- 
perience. But, bow often may circumftances 
float between thefe two extremes, without 
ever meeting ? it is this which multiplies, in 
fo great a degree, the nature, and complexion 
of either the mifery, or the profperity, vifi- 
ble amongft different nations, and in different 
ages* 

We fliall give but a fmall number of in^ 
fiances of the various modes in which thefe 
cauTes may adt. An ignorant, and flothful 
people, knowing neither their faculties, nor 
their wants, may remain in fo annihilating a 
fituation, as not even to employ, in proper 
ufes, as much time as jnight be oeceflary to 
eftablifli them in thepoffeflion of a peaceful» 
and advantageous life. It may, alfo, happen, 
that the government, exaAing from this 
people, a certain portion of labour, may ac- 
cuftoni them to aftivity, and induftry ; and 
then, the fovereign, by augmenting the 
number of days in the year, or of hours in 
the day, which he might exad from the fub- 

C 2 jcft. 
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jcft, would augment, in a fimilar proportion 
the time which this fubje^t would employ to 
his own advantage. 

. On the other hand, were a people to cxift, 
who, enjoying a mild, and fruitful climate, 
and contented with the benefits of nature, 
feel no uneafinefs of defire, we fhould pro- 
nounce this repofe to be one of their chief 
cflentials 5 and ill- concerted muft be that po- 
licy, which could wilh to add any thing 
cither to the labour which rfiey had referved 
for private ufes, or that labour which they 
had deftined for the fervice of the ftate. 

After all, it may arrive that the ftate may 
exadt too much from the people, without 
haftening on a national decay : but the bad 
confequences of this excefs are ftill exifting ; 
and if the fubjeft be not robbed of that which 
is neceffary to fupport life, at ieaft, he is 
plundered of the means of making that life 
agreeable. 

May we not, now, infer that the firft cafe 
is naturally applicable to the inhabitants of 
the temperate climates, and even to the nor- 
thern nations ? that the fécond cafe extends 
to the fouttiem nations, fuch as the Italians, 
the Greeks, and the Afiatics ? and that the 

third 
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third calc refers to almoft every warlike na- 
tion, inhabiting the centre of Europe, 

♦Another truth refulting from our prin- 
ciples, and which we have already (hewn, is, 
that no net revenue exifts, unlefs it be at all 
thofe times, whenfoever individuals are ob- 
liged to work fo long in the fervicc of the 
ftate, as to break in upon thofe hours which 
they intended to have appropriated to their 
own private ules. In ^gypt, for inftance, 
all the net revenue belonged to the king, to 
the priefts, and to the foldiers 5 for it is re- 
markable, that, amongft this people, there 
were, ftridlly fpeaking, no owners of lands. 
The labourers, like the artifans, formed a 
clafs of mercenaries ; or rathef, the firft were 
reduced to the rank of farmers, as they were 
only the mere cultivators of thofe lands, 
which belonged to the three great proprie- 
taries of ftate. 

That the net revenue of the Egyptians 
was exceedingly confiderable, will not admit 
of any doubt -, particularly, if we refleél on 
the great number of priefts which this nation 
entertained, and the enormous fums which their 
kings lavilhed on buildings : exclufive of all 
this; they had, conftantly, on foot, an army of 
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four hijndred thoufand men, which will ap- 
pear the more extravagant, jevhen vt^e recol* 
left that Diodorus Siculus cftimates: the po- 
pulation of ^gypt, in the moft ftourifhing 
times, alt à me no higher than the number of 
feVen millions of inhabitantSéfi^ 

We cannot very well determine whether 
dr no the .Egyptians had occafionfor fvrch à* 
fftultitude of troopsvi It appears, only, that 
this nation was neither engaged in broils, nor 
in ' viftotieâ, and, therefore, there is every 
reafon to fuppofe that fo numerous a militia 
was neceffary to its prefervation. As to the 
quantity of priefts, which it fupporced, we 
. caft ftile it^ nothing but an immoderate fu- . 
perfluity. It was* the luxury of ignorai^ce, 

of 
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fij I préfùrfiê that a fmall contradiftlon is in this 
paffage of Diodorus, for, at the fame time that he only 
allows (eveh million à of inhabitants to Egypt, hé fays, 
that this kingdom contains a very great number of 
villages, and more than eighteen thoafand towns. 
Now, were we to A/ppofe that each town was peopled 
with Only a thoufand men, the^ number of inhabitants 
would amount to eighteen millions. After this chap- 
ter had been written, I met with the fame obfervation 
in a diflertation by Mr. Hume, on jhe population of 
ancient hatiotis. 1 /hall, hereàftet, have lïiqfe occa- 
fions than one, to avail xnyfelf of this excellent work. 
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of all other luxuries the moft detrimental^ 
becaufe equally incapable of exciting induHry^ 
and producing one agreeable enjoyment. 

Let us, now, endeavour to form an eftl« 
mate of the happtnefs which . the Egyptians 
might have enjoyed, if, inftead of furnilhing 
a fubfiftance for fo m^ny prieits, and foldiers^ 
they had employed all their leifure time in 
procuring the commodities of life : the con- 
clufion will, too evidently, prove, that war, 
and fuperftition, have always been the great-^ 
eft obltacles to the happinefs of nations. 

It follows alfo, from what we have ad* 
vanced, that if a nation exifled, which, with* 
out being poor, produced no net revenue^ 
fuch a nation would be the happieft in the 
vrorld : its individuals would employ all their 
leifure time in continually adding to their 
profperity. But I fhall be alked, howthil 
nation could be thus happy, if it employed 
in labour the greateft part of its leifure time : 
to this I anfwer, that there are particular 
kinds of labour which add to our welfare : 
for inllance, had men no cloathing, did they 
repofe in the open air, they would be very 
happy by employing a part of their time, in 
building of houfes, and making of habits : 

C 4 or 
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or in other words, it would be extremely 
fortunate for the taylors that there were ma- 
fons, and for the mafons that there were 
taylors. In like manner, the individuals, 
whofe only food had been bread, whofe only 
liquor had been water, might rejoice over 
their increafe of labour, if it furniflied them 
with the hopes of, one day, eating meat, and 
drinking wine. 

rThefe principles are fo true, that, were 
we to read hiftory attentively, we fhould be 
perpetually induced to apply them. We 
Ihall perceive that, previous to the know- 
ledge of the arts of procuring conveniencies, 
;which declaimers call, the arts of luxury, in 
the times, when unpolilhed, or (if it be a 
more proper phrafe) frugal nations, covered 
with only a fimple cloak, fubfifted on milk, 
barley, and lupines :(k) at this period, I fay, 

we 



(ij A fpecies of common bean, much in ufe, amongft 
the ancients. 

Protogenes, drawing the pîfture of Jalyfus, is faid 
to have taken no other nourifhment than this palfe» 
mixed with water, left the fire of his imagination, 
might be damped by the luxury of his food. The 
truth of this account is immaterial, but the leflbn of 

tern- 
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we (hall perceive, that when population was 
fenfibly increafcd, the only ' remedy known, 
and in ufe, was the drawing of lots to de- 
termine which of the individqals (hould go 
and feek his livelihood elfewhere.f/j In faft, 
how could this fuperabundant population, 
thefe new ramifications of families, induce 
the firit proprietaries of lands to redouble 
their labour towards furnifhing the means 
of their fubfiftance ? It is certain that this 
could not have happened, unlefs thefe indi- 
viduals laboured, on their parts, in works 
capable of exciting the inclinations of the 
firfl: inhabitants, v 

This, I believe, is the earlieft origin of 
colonies. Let us prcfent to our imagination 
an unpolilhed people, confiftipg of ten thou- 

fand 

temperance, which it contains, is not unworthy of the 
painters notice : without fome exercifé of this uncom- 
mon vertue, even the hand of Reynolds might err, and 
all the glowing expreiHon of Weft, become lifelefà, 
and iniipid. K. 

(I) This policy was very oppolite to the policy of 
Sir William Petty, who wilhed that, for the advantage 
of Britain, the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland 
might be tranfported into England ; and that, after 
this, thefe two kingdoms might be fwallowed up by an 
inundation. 
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fand individuals, who, without any great 
çffort of cither care, or labour, cultivate the 
ground which extends over their domain* 
Let us fuppoie, farther, . that, inftead of an 
incrcafc in the population, at the rate of five 
thoufand ibuls, the fame number of artifans 
ihould land, at once, in this country, and» 
feverally, propofc to furnifli habits, Ihoes, 
wine, and various utenfils, in exchange for a 
certain quantity of produftions cultivated by 
the firfl colonifts: can it be doubted that 
thefe individuals, excited by the defire of ob- 
taining the conveniencies of life, would re-» 
double their labour to augment their harvefts, 
and, of courfe, the means of exchange ? 
thus, the enjoyment of one convenience would 
lead to the acquifition of another 5 new de- 
fires would follow clofe upon the laft ; and 
the original Cmplicity of drds, would,, at 
length, break out into an attire as full of or-^ 
naments, ai the wardrobe of a theatre. 

Such would havç bc^n the progrefs of our 
commerce with America, if, inftead of de- 
ftroying the unfortunate inhabitants of that 
extenfive country, we had been fatisfied with 
civilizing their manners. To thefe refiedions» 
we may add the obfervation, that more co- 
lonies 



N 
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loniês might have been founded by republics, 
than by monarchies. A fovereign will never 
be a^ a tofs to find objefts of labour, fuffi- 
cient to employ the whole flower of his 
people : whereas republic^ neither ercft py* 
ramids, nor -plUnie themfclves on having 
|>lanted trees on eminencies that touch the 
clouds. It eVen feldom happens that they 
carry oft thofe ufeful, but expenfiyc works, 
the accompli(bment of which, muft be the 
joint refult of power, and unanimity. Had 
Rome been free at that period when fhe 
counted fourfcore thoufand inhabitants, llie 
mighti perhaps, have founded a colony, in- 
Head of building the famous aquedudt, cç* 
lebrated by the name, " Cloaca magna>?* It 
is certain that Tarquin could not have exe- 
cuted fo great an undertaking, unlefs he had 
compelled that clafs of citizens, refcrved for 
the employments of Agriculture and trade, 
to work fo much more than they would have 
done, if all the individuals engaged in this 
enterprize had been difp^rfed amongft the 
artifans and the hulbandmen. (m) 

Let 

fmj It hath been a matter of aftoniihnient to many 
that Rone> at that aera, not only in her infant itate», 

' but 
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Let us, therefore, conclude this dîgreflîoir^ 
which is already much too long, by obferving 
the impoffibility of eftimating the happinefs 
of the people, in the firft ages of antiquity, 
by either the frugality of fome, or the ex- 
travagance of others. Their vertue can no 
more be proved from the great fimplicity of 

their 

but engaged in war, could have conHruded, iil fo 
(Jxott a time, this immenfe aquedufl. I have been 
equally furprized at it ; but we may eaûly refolve this 
problem, on our own principles. According to Livy, 
and Dionyfius HalicarnaiTeus, the inhabitants of 
Rome, during the reign of Tarquin, were, in number, 
eighty thoufand. Recolle«Èl the fimplicity, and fru- 
gality of the ancient Romans, and, then, calculate 
the number of days in the yeari or hours in the day, 
which an individual was obliged to employ for his, 
own particular ufcs. Another method may be, to 
examine how fmall a number of individuals was need- 
ful to provide for the neceffities of the reft. A paflage 
from Dionyfius is a fliil Uronger confirmation of this opi- 
nion. Romulus, having conquered the Antemnates, 
and the Ceninians, fent three thoufand to Rome, and 
thought it fufficient to replace this number with fix 
hundred men. Hence, it appears that fix hundred 
men could cultivate as great a quantity of land, as 
might be requlfite to furnifh a fubfi fiance for three 
thoufand. In the colony of Cayenne, the Negroes do 
not board with their maRers : thefe la(l permit them 
to employ every Saturday in the fortnight, in the cul- 
tivation of thofe fields from whence they derive their 
food. 
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their manners, than their felicity froni the 
profufion of their mignificence. Through 
every period, ignorance, defpotifm, war^ and 
fuperftition, have, by turns, plundered man- 
kind of the advantages with which nature 
had prefented them. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. III. 



On the middle ara of antiquity ^ and^ principally^ 

the Grecian ara. 



T 



H E fubjcft of this chapter might in- 
duce me to lead ofF, with Milton, and hail 
the light which I, at length, difcover, after 
having wandered fo long in darknefs.f «^ If 
I muft, ftill, call in hiftory to my affiftancei 
if it be expefted that I fliould continue to 
produce a relation of pad events, in fupport 
of the principles which I have eftablifhed, it 
will not be neceflary to confult either the 
childifh ftorics of Herodotus, or the fabulous 

traditions 



(n) "Hail, holy light ! offspring of heaven, &c.** 

Paradife loft, book 3, 
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traditions of the poets. I am hqw armed 
with the authority erf" the moft rcfpcdable 
authors. I can cité thofe celebrated writers 
to whom the prefent refined age looks up as 
models. Thucydides, Xcnophon, Diodorus, 
and Paufanias, at once enlightening each 
other, have fufficiently paved the way to the 
difcovcry of truth. It is now certain that, 
whatfoever variations of patriotic zeal, a fu- 
perftitious imagination, and, perhaps, too 
pofitive a ftile, might have infuftd into their 
writings, the ' characters of Darius, Xerxes, 
Themiftoclcs, and Ariftides, will defcend to 
pofterity, as accurately marked, and as eafily 
diftinguifliable, as the charafters of Charles 
the Fifth, Guftavus, De Witt, and Barnevelt. 
As foon as we approach the Median war, but 
more particularly, the war of Peloponnefus, 
the veil of antiquity feems to withdraw itfelf, 
and the light of hiftory beams, all at once, over 
the paft ages. At the very name of Greece, 
cnthufiafm becomes awake, and prefents to 
our ideas a pifture of vcrtiie, courage, dif- 
intçreftedncfs, and aufterity of manners, unit- 
ed with perfection throughout the arts; all 
the delicacy of tafte, and all the refinements 
of pleafure: fo capable is admiration of join- 



ing 
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ing fuch oppoilte extremes ! As for us» 
having propofed to ourfelves, when we un- 
dei:<dok this work, no other objeâ: but the 
weffere of humanity, we fhall reft contented 
with referring all to this fingle confideration : 
it is on this, only, that we Ihall ground our 
commendations, and our cenfures. 

Some citizens are aflociated, in deference 
to the advice of a brave and enterprizing 
man.(^) Shortly afterwards magnificent build^ 
ings arife, the feas are covered with innu- 
merable fleets, and the great King is infulted, 
attacked, and repulfed. Many rich and flou- 
rilhing ifliands, together with a very confider- 
able extent of coafts, are made tributary: 
Athens, the amiable, the fplendid Athens, 
rifes upon the ruins of barbarifm, and its for- 
midable ramparts feem only deftined to afford 
a fanftuary to genius and the arts. 

On the other fide, an individual, whofc 
ardour was vehement, whofe difccrnment 
was profound, and, whofe difpofition was 
auftere, conceives a projcft to reform the 
government of his country. Animated with 

a fpirit 

(oj This was Thefeus, who, firft, aflembled at 
Athens, the people before difperfed through Attica» 
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a fpirit of patriotifm, he contrives and exe- 
cutes the excroardinary plan of immortalizing 
this enthuQafm, by perpetuating it, from 
race to race* The haugïity Sparta erefts her 
brazen front againft all Greece, and takes up 
arms, with a determination to quit them no 
more. 

What memorable exploits have fignalized 
the infancy of thefe republics ! Marathon, 
Platea, Salamina, and the Micelas, announc- 
ed their future grandeur. In vain, did fc- 
venteen hundred thoufand men land in 
Greece : there remain two cities : but what 
do Ï fay ? there remains only one : for Athens 
is annihilated, or exifts but on the waves. 

w 

\ 

Xerxes is, notwithftanding, put to flight, and 
purfued even to another continent. 

What valuable and facred bonds muft have 
united thefe republics, which had been equal 
Iharers in enterprizes fo glorious ! Tyranny 
muft difappear from every quarter 5 an in- 
violable allbciation muft conneél all the 
members of Greece, to thefe two revered 
heads, and peace muft flourifti amidft the 
defenders of liberty. 

It is, here, that we are obliged to change 
' our language, and caft a fécond glance upon 

Vol. I. D ' the 



^ 
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the -fame ohjefts. ShaH we not, on à cloftî 
examination, perceive in the republic of 
Athens, an ill-difpofed populace, vain, fri- 
volous, ambitious, jealou.s intercfted, inca- 
pable of marking out a proper çoncj^dl for 
themfelves, and gTudgirtg the-ir chiefs that 
fortune which they fhared with them : full 
of fagacity in their dilcuffions, but deprived 
t)^f it^ when it is nccelTary to de-termine : bi- 
•gdtted to an idle cloquenc^^ always ready t» 
abandon the depths of argument, for empty 
forms, and give the found of words a pre- 
ference to reafon : unjuft to tlieir allies, un- 
grateful to their chiefs, and cruel to their 
enemies ? ... On the other fide, if we turn 
our examination upon the Spartans, and fcru- 
tinlzc tliem more attejitively, inftead of per- 
ceiving the celebrated mafterpiece o{ mora- 
lity, and politics, w€ fball be at a lofs how 
to defcribethem. Are they a nation? yet they 
cultivate x\o land ^ they dcipife Its produce, 
and claim a merit from difpenfing with it,, as 
niuch as poffible. Are they a fociety ? yet 
the tics of families, of marriage, of parent- 
:age, off love, and of friendship are entirely 
•unknown to them. The bonds which join 
the women to their Jiulbands, are precarious, 

and 
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aftd «ncertain: the children do not belong 
CO their own fathers : natijrc is fcntenced to 
be filent. Only one imperious voice is heard. 
The country expeAsj claims^ and poflefles 
everything", and yet it neither gives, nor 
offers, nor promifes any thing. What then 
is Sparta ? an army always under varms ; if it 
be not, rather^ onevaft monaftery. Infaft, 
whea w€ oblerve, on the one hand, their 
continual exercifes, their mock fights, and 
their abfoiute renunciation of arts, agricul- 
ture, and commerce j and, oa the other 
hand, their fev^re difciplincs, their macéra,- 
tîons, their refeftories, and their public ce- 
remonies, we (hall be inclined to fuppofe 
ourfclves, at one moment, in the fortrefs of 
of Spandaw, and at another, in the convents 
of the Camaldulians.fpJ What heart, un- 

• t) 2 lefs 



(f) The Camaldulians form a religious order, in- 
ftitated by St. Romauld» and take their name from a 
fmall plain> called Camaldali, on the mount Apennine, 
in the lUtc of Florence. At firft, the cells of thefe* 
devotees were feparate, nor did they ever nicet but at 
the hour of public prayer. They, annually, obferved 
a» ioviolabk iilence, either 4>irii> g Lent, or the fpace 
of one hundred days. Twice cnly in the week, they 
quitted their fare of bread and water, to feaft on herbs. 

Theii- 
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lefs it were defended by the three-fold ihield 
of erudition, but would Ihuddcr with as 
much terror, at the recital of the Lacede- 
monian manners, as at that of the feverities, 
praftifcd by the Fakirs, fy^ and Jammabûes?(r) 

I Already, 

Their auûerîties have been lately mitigated by new 
regulations, and as thjs hermitage is now becoming 
rich, perhaps its inhabitants may foften, by degrees, 
into fomething like men of the world. The founders 
of thefe feéts were equally ignorant of human nature, 
and its all-bounteous Lord. Whatever fuperftition, 
and the extravagancies of rel^ion may advance, it is 
catain that the creature, who flies without relu^ance 
^om fociety,' is more than contemptible ; and it is pro- 
bable, that to the Creator, the rational enjoyment of 
every thing which he hath given us, is not the Icaft ac- 
ceptable àô of thankfgiving. K. 

(q) The mortifications of thefe oriental Monks ex- 
ceed all belief. Some cut their bodies with knives; 
others remain, a whole life-time, in one podure. It 
hath been faid that the number of Fakirs in India, 
amounts to more than two millions. K. 

(r} ** The Jammaboes are Japonefe hermits, divided 
into two orders ; the order of Tofanfa, and the order' 
of Fonfanfa. The Jammaboes of the firft order aç^ 
obliged to climb up the dangerous fides of the moan- 
.tain Fikoofan, once, in the courfe of each year. It is 
ridiculoufly, and perhaps artfully alTerted, that fuch 
as afcend it, in a fiate of impurity, are feized with, 
madnefs. The Jammaboes of the fécond order, have, 
alfo, iheir mountain, to whofe top they muft, annually 

clamber; 
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Already, I fcetn to hear many voices raifed 
againft me, and oppofing to my obfervationï, 
the power, and the duration of this republic. 
They dwell, alfo, on the circumftances of 
its having triumphed, firft, over the Perfians, 
and afterwards, over all the Greeks. It is 
true, that they do not inform me, that ^ the 
Athenians alone decided the fuccefs of the 
Median war, by the viftory at Marathon,^ jj 
a viftory, of which a vain pretext, extreme- 
ly fufpicious on a fimilar occafion, deprived 
the Lacedemonians. They do not add, that 
they were, by turns, vanquilhed by all the 
people of Greece 5 and even by thofe the leaft 
celebrated -, to begin, for inflance, with the 

D 3 Meifinians, 



•OMte 



clamber ; and here too» the rafh adventurer mufl ex- 
pefl to be dafhed to pièces, if not free from all conta- 
mination. Their food cOnfifls of herbs» and water; 
they .praétife the moft fevere aufierities, and impu- 
dently boaft that they are great adepts in magic : the 
moltitade, too flupid to detect the tricks of thefe re- 
ligious juglersy have contributed not a little to fupport 
their pretenfions, to the power of working mira» 
des." K. 

fsj It may be objefted that this viftory was no in- 
terruption to the fécond expedition of the Perfians : 
but would the Greeks have gained the battle of Pla- 
taea, if they had not felt that confidence which their 
firft fuccefs infpired ? 



1 
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Meifinians, and end with the Thcbzns.(t} 
They are cautious of çbnfefTmg, that it was 
with the fuccours and the treafgre cf the . 
Perfians, that they accoCTïpliftied theconqutft 
of the Athenians, their ancient allies. But 
when it Ihall have been proved:, that wSparta 
was indebted to its conftitution aloi«r, for all 
its fpleador, and length of exiftcnce, will ii 
,/ follow 



ft J The war waged by the Lacedf laonians, againft 
the Ilotes, and the ^Mcflinians lafted more than ten 
years, with equal advantages to each party. Never- 
thelefs, the Mcffinians were not Monks of the reformed 
order of Lycurgus^ Thuçydides (b. i .) relates that the 
Ilotes having fled to Ithbmus, the Lacedemonians were 
compelled to avail themfelves of the afliftance of the 
Athenians before they could take this place. In the 
fa|novi$warof Peloponnefas,, the Spartans were defev 
tçd at the fame time,, on land, and '^t fea, by Alcibi-* 
ades. On another occafioh, forty-feven of their gal* 
lies were at firft compelled to fheer off, apd afterward^ 
di^erfed by Phormio, the Athenian, wh.o commanded 
only twenty gallies^ In like mannei:, Tbrafibulus 
ovexcaine Callicrat;ida$ who commanded the Spartaf> 
fleet. No one is ignora^nt cf tjieii: tct^l defeat, at 
Leurra, and Man tinea; and that if Epaminondas had 
furvived his laft vidory, Spapta had been rqined. Do 
they who magnify fo greatly the advantages which the 
Spartans gained oyer the Athenians, towards the 
conclufioa of ;he f elojpopQefian war,^ iiecolle.^, thai ia 

th.% 
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follow that fuch a conftitiition could have 
merited the approbation of an enlightened 
and philofophical age ? if it hath not ren- 
dered men either more vertuous, or (what is 
much the fame) more happy : if it hath not 
confirmed the felicity, either of Sparta Yitr^^ 

D 4 felf, 

the courfë of this war, the former adopted the humi- 
liating expédiant of fending emfaafîâdors to. the latter 
to fue for peace. And that even one of thefê cmbaf- 
fkdoES had. the meannefs to confefs, that nothing but 
a fubfidy from the king of Perlia^ enabled his coun- 
trymen to carry on the war. (See Diod. Sic.) It evi- 
dently appears, that the Taccefs of Sparta, in thc^w^r. 
of Peloponnefus, may be attributed to thefe three- 
caufes : the plague at Athen5, tli« expedition toiSîcîly^ 
and the affîflanc^of the Perilan»^ Now I fee no af^ 
£nity between thefe thi>ee. caufes,. and the refedories 
of Lycurgus. The inj^uftiée wJiich- reigned in the po- 
licy of Sparta, was a-circumilajice fo well known amongft- 
the Greeks, that Polybius, endeavouring to paint the- ' 
Etolians in the mod odious light, as guilty of in- 
fractions in their treaties, compares them, to the Lace- 
demonians ; he quotes, on this occafron,. two incidents, 
by which they may be better known. Phebidas (fays he) 
having made his e»try, treacheroufly, into tlje city of 
Thebes, an4 become poffeffed of it, the Lacedemo- 
niohs puniflied the autKor of the cSnfpiracy, but left 
a garrifon in the place. After having proclaimed that;; 
they reflored all the Grecian cities to their liberty,, 
they appointed over them, every one of the governors 
whom they had before fettled, there. 



'Il 
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felf, or of her neighbours, (hall we be iViH 
fo blind as to lavifh upon it fuch enthufiaftic 
admiration, and that on the mere credit of 
Xenophon and Plutarch ? If it be alledged 
that the Spartans were happy, in fpite of their 
poverty, and feverity of manners, it may be 
anfwered, that the inclination . which the 
greater part of their magiftrates felt, to pof- 
fefs riches, and honours, is a proof tjiat they 
only, defpifed them, in proportion to their 
being ignorant of them. Obfervc a Paufa- 
faniasC^:^ felling his country to the tyrant, 

over 

(«) The prefents, and the promifes of the king of 
Perjta were irrefidable temptations to Paufanias, al- 
ready difgufled at the behaviour of the allies. Not fa- 
tisfied with having betrayed the Lacedemonian interefts, 
he afpired to the fovereignty of Greece. The Epboriy 
jealous of his ambitious projed^, recalled him. Con- 
vincing proofs were as yet wanting againft a man, 
whofe conduA was violently tainted by the breath of 
fufpicion. At length, the Spartans were relieved from 
this fufpcnce, by the evidence of a flave, who produced 
a letter which he had received from Pau/aniasy with 
orders to deliver it to jirtabazes. The criminal, tlrus 
deteéled, took refuge in the temple of Minerva. The 
door Was blocked up, whilft his mother, a female Brutus, 
àfiifted in the punifhment of an unworthy fon, and 
brough't the firft ftone, to prevent his flight : in this 
confinement, Paufanias was llarved to death. K. 
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over whom he had lately triumphed -, and 
felling it, even in the very moment, when 
he was intoxicated with fuccefs at Platea. 
Behold a Lyfander bargaining with the go- 
vernors of the Perfian provinces, for the fate 
pf Sparta, and of Athens : a Gylippus,Cy) 
who robs his general, and, at once, reveal$ 
to his countrymen, the treafure and the theft. 
Such were thefe citizens 5 at home, humble 
and fubmiflive; abroad, arrogant, ambitious 
and tyrannical ; in thefe refpefts, like bold, 
intriguing monks, who, after having over- 
thrown provinces, and even whole dates, 
perceive themfelves compelled to retire again 
within their cloifters, where, in filent indig- 
nation, they bend beneath the laws of obe-' 

dience and aufterity. 
^_^ What 

(a) Lyfander y . who had received prefents, in return 
ibr promifes, which he never intended to perform, en- 
trufted to Gylippusy ^ the care of conveying to Sparta^ 
the treafureë which had been colIe6led, during the 
campaign, and which amounted to fifteen hundred ta- 
lents, exclufive of the crowns of gold, given by thç 
diiFerent cities. Gylippus unripped the facks, at the 
bottom, ftole three hundred talents, and then, having 
very dexteroully fown up the openings, concluded that 
it mull be dilficqlt to deted him ; he was miilaken : the 
written accounts of the enclofed money were Concealed 
within each fack, and betrayed his treacher)^ To a:i'oid 
death, he fled into exile. K. 
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What hath been already advanced, may 
ferve to afcertain th€ vertue of the Lacedenfio- 
nians. On this occafion, one might fafeljr 
appeal to their admirers, who have never yet 
been able to difguife from us, that inhuma- 
nity fo confpicuous and univerfal amongft this 
people, and of which no other country fur- 
niflied an example. 

We wifh that it were poffible to conceal 
the exiftence of a government, fo ferocious, 
as to have judged it proper to have treated 
men, as they would have treated favagc 
animals, whom it might be neceflary to de- 
ftroy, as often as they multiplied too faft.. 
As we pradlice the hunting of (lags, and 
wild boars, fb, the Spartans fcnt their young 
men to the chace of the Ilotes. When thefe 
unfortunate wretches became fufEciently nu- 
merous to give uneafinefs to their mafters, 
all kinds of ambufcades were placed to en- 
fnare them -, their aflailants concealed ^ them- 
fclves, at one time, behind the thickets, and 
at another time, taking the advantage of the 
night, they traverfed the country, and mur- 
dered every individual whom they met,, in- 
capable of defending himfelf. What renders 
this cuuom ftill more horrid, is, that it waa 

not 
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not the mere rcfult of an a)ft of momentary 
fury, but of formal habit, and bore the 
name of ^^Kruptia^* from the Greek word 
Kpi/7r7w, to hide ones felf. At the relation of 
fuch Ihocking circumftances, the pen drops 
from my hand ; but my indignation is lefs 
direâed againfl the Spartans, than againft 
thofe authors who have, coldly, tranfmirted 
to us, the detail of thefe execrable fafts, 
and, complaifantly, expatiated on the praifes 
of the barbarous people, who committed 
them. Hence, I have been induced to think 
that hiftory, thus written, may become too 
dangerous to be perufed by youth, in ge- 
neral, and by young princes, in particular, ' 
It feems a kind of high treafon againft hu- 
manity, to mention fuch atrocious facfts, 
without invoking pofterity to turn from 
them, with horror. 

After fuch inftances, it would be needlcfs . 
to dwell - upon the bafe, and groundlefs 
jealoufy, which, towards the clofe of the 
Median war, provoked the Spartans to hinder 
the Athenians from building their walls ; or 
to relate the fnares prepared for the immortal 
Themidocles -, the maflacre of the Athenian 
Greeks, or the allies of Athens, at the open- 
ing 
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tng of the Peloponnefian war ; and their ad* 
vifmg the people of Syracufe to put to the 
fword all that Athenian army, which had 
been forced to furrender thcmfelves prifoners. 
Such was the virtue of Sparta -, and fuch 
, was the morality of that republic, which be* 
came an example to Greece, and which hath 
been fo often propofed as an example to our 
corrupted ages. O philofophy ! O reafon ! 
O humanity! Ihall the man of learning, and 
the politician, at no period, be introduced to 
your acquaintance ? 

It were to be wifhed, at Icaft, that the con- 
duet of the other Grecians, had been contraft- 
cd with the conduft of the Lacedemonians: 
but it cannot be denied that humanity was a 
vertue to which thefe people, in general, were 
ftrangers. In vain did learning, and the arts 
arrive to fix their abode at Athens. The de- 
crees iffued againft Mitylene, and the ih- 
habitants of Sicyon, are fuch monuments of 
cruelt;y, as fufficiently prove the fuperiority 
of our modern philofophy, over that which 
could accomodate itfelf to fuch abominations. 
It is beyond difpute that their articles of war 
permitted the putting of prifoners to death. 
The Corynthians, the Corcyrians, and the 

oiher 
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other people of Greece, to be Icfs celebrated^ 
were not lefs cruel than the Spartans, and 
Athenians. ([y^ In (hort, wc are obliged to 
confefs that what is called the fine age of 
Greece, was a fcene of torture, and punilh* 
ment, inflided on humanity. 

Let us, now, haften * to obviate the dif- 
agreeable concluions, which may be drawn 
from fuch a confeffion. Is it poflTible, then^ 
(it will be faid) that this sera, enlarged on 
with fuch expreflions of horror, can beany 
other, than the aera of the fine arts, and po- 
lite literature ?(z) If, as the human under* 
(landing became enlightened, the depravity 
of the heart increafed, what hope have we^ 

from 

fyj At the beginning of the war of Epidauf Us, the 
Corcyriansy after an advantage gained over their allies, 
the Corynthians, put all fuch prifoaers, as had not 
been born in Greece, to the fword. 

CxJ I have been fo onfalhionablc as to rejeÔ the cx- 
prei&on •* belles lettres" which hath been naturalized in 
our tongue as early as in the time of Addifon, if hot 
earlier, Th^ exa^nefi of the other^ is to admit ofjhmething 
Uh difcourfe^ e/ptàaily in njohat regards the belles lettres^ 
• • . . Tatlir. Perhaps, I have not rendered the original- 
into a term equally iigntficant, but I fee, with indig- 
nation our excellent language, too often deviating to- 
wards a Gallic phraieology, and that I might avoid it, 
have ufed every freedom of conflruflion allowable in 
|he fidelity of tranHation, / K. 
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from the prcfent and the future ages ? what 
• relation then doth the progrefs of the mind^ 
bear to the augmentation of public happinefs ? 
Here, a croud of anfwers pour in, at onCe, 
upon me : I am puzzled, either how to chufe, 
or in what manner to digeft them. Let me, 
however, begin by aflerting that the human 
underftanding proceeds at à flow, and gra- 
dual pace. Its infancy is employed in the 
cultivation of painting; fculpture, and ar- 
chitefture, which we may call the agreeable 
arts -, and in the ftudy, and profeffion of po- 
etry, .and mufic, which we may ftile an ex» 
crtionof frivolous talents. A tafte for •dit 
cuflion follows at fome diftance, and is at- 
tended by a fubtilty of reafoning, a fpirit of 
controverfy, and a Logomachia -.(a) till, all 
opinions becoming equally falfe, and equally 
fpecious, reafon, fatigued with floating in un- 
certainty, embraces the fide of doubt, and. 

ex- 



fa J Thefe dialedlical fubtilties are, facetioufly, ri- 
diculed by Luciaxiy who, after having obferv^d that 
the Sophids fupported their opinions fo well, that they 
were pcrpetaaliy crying out either yes, or no, as they 
afHrmed, or denied, adds that they may be compared to 
ileepers, in a carriage, whofe wavering heads feem» 
by turns, to hod in contradiction, and with uiTent. 
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^xptriment, and thus forms, by little, and 
ïitcle, the true, and (if one may fo call it) 
the laft philofophy. 

I, now, apply this principle, and examine 
yfhu progrefs philofophy, and politics have 
made amongfl: the Greeks, A judgement 
may be formed of philofophy, by adopting 
two methods : the firft method is to examine 
it, as in itfelf ; and the fécond method is to 
obferve the alterations which it hath produced 
in the manners of the people. 

It is w^ll known that, before the time of 
Socrates, philofophy had abfolutely negledlcd 
morality, to indulge itfelf in the empty fyf. 
tems of cofmogony, aad thcogony -.(t) (c) 

and 

{^J Socrates boailed of having occaiioned phtlo* ' 
fophy to defcend from Heaven, where ihe had beeii^ 
confined, and give him her hand that he -might lead 
her back to earth. It mufl be confefled, that, then at 
leaft, ihe fat out upon an idle journey. She might, 
certainly, have been more ufeful, not only when fitu- 
ated in Heaven, where ihe might have difcovered the 
planetary fyHem ; but when above the furface of the 
earth, where, by dint of obfervation, ihe might doubt- 
lefs, have acquired a knowledge of fome phyiical 
truths, more ufeful to men, than all the morality of 
PJato : and, here, it may be remarked, that more 
erjors than might be, at firft, fufpeéled,, derived their 

fource 
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and that, even, when the fcholaftic tafte was 
veering round to the ftudy of morality, this 
fcience ftill retained much of its predominant 
Ipirit, nor ever became fixed upon a folid bafis. 
But were we to judge of caufes, by their ef- 
fets, could we (lile that people philofophical, 
whofe individuals were addidted to the moll 
^ extravagant fupcrftition ;C^j who were not 

cruel 



(burce from an ignorance of phyflcs ; and that it is 
impodlible but that, in the long run» a good phyfrcal 
fyilem muft introduce a good philofophical fyflem. 

(c) The Greeks were engaged in feveral wars, on 
a religious account, before the war of Feloponnefus* 
One of thefe wars, and the Perfian war, undertaken by- 
Philip of Macedon, pointed to much the fame ob* 
jeôs. , » 

(d) It is exceedingly ridiculous to obferve Sparta, 
and Athens» at the beginning ' of the Peloponneiian' 
war, ready to conteft, even with violence, for the firft 
rank, and the government of Greece, and opening 
their debates with mutual, and childiih reproaches» 
on account of pretended aéts of profanation. £fchines» 
in his harangue againd Cteiipho, relates, alfo, that, 
in the time of Solon , the Acrogallides, and the Sy« 
rians, having profaned the Delphic temple, the oracle 
dire£led that a war (hould be waged againit thefe 
people, that they ihoald be reduced to flavery; and 
that their lands ihoold be confecrated to Apollof 
Diana, Latona, and Minerva : by the advice of Solon» 
all this was executed. 
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cruel to their enemies, alone, but ft ill more 
lb to thofe whom fortune had thrown within 
their power ; ^nd who, inienlible to the be- 
nefits of nature, and all their proper ufes, 
placed their whole happineis in glory, and 
their whole glory in war ? no, if wifdom be the 
art of living in felicity ; and if (as its name im* 
ports) philofophy be, truly, the love of wif- 
dom, then, the Greeks never were philofophers. 

Nothing, now^ remains but the fcience of 
politics : to ftrip thefe celebrated republicans 
of their pretenfions to this fcience, doth hot, 
at the firft glance, appear an eafy taflc. Yet, 
even under the poffibility of being accufed of 
having rifqued a ralh opinion, we (hall not 
fcruple to advance, that their knowledge of 
politics was exceedingly imperfeft, and much 
like that which they had formed of morality, 
and philofophy. It will not be difficult to 
prove this, whether we confider their fyftem 
of politics, in its general relation to the .na- 
tions amongft themfelves, or in its more dif- 
tinft relation to the particular government of 
each people. The firft point of view prç- 
fents to us, the Greeks, rafli, and inconfide- 
ratc -, relinquifhing the project of a neceffary 
confederacy, almofl. as foon as they had form- 

Vol. I. E ed 
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jed it; eftablifhing a fpirit of tyranny, and 
ufurpation, in the two chief republics, with- 
CHit fixing any equal balance of power, in the 
reft : Sparta, and Athens, ambitious without 
principle, cq^ifining all their politics, the one, 
within the forcible cftablifliment of an Oli* 
garchy,C^^ and the other, within a no leu 
violently condufted introduftion of Dcmor 
cracy ; the firft, in fhort, fo forgetful of 
juftice, and her real interefts^ as to havfe re- 
courfç to the king of Pcrfia, and, thus, avail 
herfelf of an enemy to injure her allies. îf 
we, next, examine that interior fyftem of po-: 
Jitics, which determines on the form of thç 



{ej Sparta not contented with having eftablilhed OIi« 
garchy, in preference tp Democracy, hath incurred 
the indelible, and infamous reproach, eptailed on all 
advocates for tyranny. Witnefs the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, and the protefUon which (he granted to Dio- 
nyfius the tyrant againft the people of Syracufe. It 
muil be added that we are far from hei^g the fple ac-> 
^cufers of this republick, for having promulgated the 
firft principles of a policy fo pernicious to humanity. 
Salluft hath long fmce given us the example. " Poftea 
Visro quam in Afia Cyrus, in Graecia Lacedemonii^ 
atque Athenienfes ixepere urbe^ atque nationes f^bigere, 
libidinem dominandi caufana belli habere, maximam 
gloriam in maximo imperio putare. Sec, • . * in Catil. 
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government, weftiall perceive that, here, as 
in all 0ther things, the Greeks manifefted a 
greater fhare of fpirit, than reafon. And yet, 
whatever liberties we may have taken with 
the Spartans, we cannot, poffibly, pronourice 
the name of Lycurgus, without offering a 
tribute of admiration to the fagacity of his 
mind, and the extent of his genius. It is 
not to be denied, but that his laws were con*- 
ceived in an uncommon depth of thought, 
and that a very Angular unity pervaded every 
part of his plan. But was his prqjeâ: a rca- 
fonable projeft ? I pafs over in filence, 
that particular idea of making, . entirely, 
a people of fpldiers, and I allow that the 
Spartans ihould I^ave been as regularly 
brought up to the profeffioh of arms, as 
Emilius, to that of a carpenter ; but if, to 
fix the maintenance of liberty, defenfive 
wars, only, were undertaken^ woulxl it not 
have followed that foorier, or later, having 
neither walls, nor ftrong holds, they mufl: 
have been as effedually fubducd, as they 
concluded themfetves to be, after the battle 
of Leuûra? If their courage, and difcipline 
enfured to them no decifive advantages, there 
muft have arifen an abfolute certainty, that, 

E 2 with 
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with the nature of their conquefts, their 
fpirit muft have, alfo, varied; and that-, by 
degrees, they muft have affumed the man- 
ners, and the vices q£ the people, whom they 
had fubdued }(f) might they not, alfo, have 
forefeen, that, at fome future period, the 
new improvementis in the military art, would 
render money as neceflary as valor tpwards 
the fupport of war. Was it natural, in this 

cafe, 



'*^*i 



//J I fliall have mor« occafions than one to remark, 
that, a -flate' of eafe, and «ranquility, a rich fyflem of 
a^griculture, and an aélîve induâry, are the goals to 
Which every date direds its courfe : for this reafon» 
I have ventured to compare the greater part of our le- 
giflators^ to (hoib fenfible perfons, i^ho, having met 
a troop of men, upon the toad, gave them the moft 
excellent dire£kions in what manner to conduél them- 
felves on their way "; but as they had made no J)rovi- 
(ions either againft their airrival, or to accomplish their 
efiablifhment, this multitude , having reached the end 
of their journey^ perceive then^felvcs entirely difconcer- 
ted, and equally unable either to fix their rciidence, 
or to return. 

SucK, perhaps, at prefent, is the fate of the Englifli 
colonies. In this refpe^l, Locke was ^he wifeft, and 
Lycurgus the mofl rafh of all the legiflgtors. The former 
(ïipulated that his laws for tlie province of Penfylva- 
ïiia, ftiould only remain in force during one hundred 
yjears ; and the latter is faid to have facrificed his life 
iu the attempt to render his decrees immortal. 
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cafe, for Lycurgus to fuppofe that his repub- 
hc ihould receive their pay, as foldiers, 
from thofe tyrants who were the enemies of 
Greece? In other refpefts, ftiould not the 
great difference between the feverity of the 
difcipline at Sparta, and the eafc enjoyed at 
the camp •, the infignificance of thcfe kings^ 
in times of peace, and their unlimited confe- 
quence during the war, have operated . as 
reafons for involving the republic in difficult 
and dangerous battles, threatening to ter- 
minate in either their deftrudibn, or their 
flavery ? if it be objefted to me, that the 
laws of Lycurgus preferved their force, 
through a term of more than fix hundred 
years, my reply is, that the neighbours of 
Sparta were for a very long fpace of time, ill 
inftruded, and badly governed; nor is this 
inftancc more Angular than that inftancc fo 
evident amongft the Iroquois, and feveral 
other American nations, who have long ex- 
ifted under the fame laws.- The really flou- 
riftiing ftate of Athens began not till after the 
clofe of the Median war, and from this 
epoch, to the battle of Leuftra, little more 
than one hundred years are fuppofed to have 
elapfed. The Thebans, who imagined that, 

E 3 - by 
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by the fuccefs of this aft ion, they fhould 
have deftroyed the Spartans, to all intents,, 
and purpofes, had been diftinguifhed at the 
opening of the former wars of Greece, only, 
by the contempt which they had drawn upon 
themfelves,^ in the Median war. The battle, 
of Mantinea, ^nd the univerfal conqueO: of 
Greece, by Philip, and Alexander his fucccf- 
for, may be comprized almoft within the 
fpajce of twenty years ; fo that the event ra^ 
ther condemns, than juftifies. thp conltitu- 
tion of the Lacedemonians : and here, indeed^ 
the event fell, as it mig^ht have been exr 
peeled to fall, on individuals whofe confti- 
tution was calculated to ftartle their nature, 
but not to convince their underftanding».f^)- 
It is unneceflary to take; any great pains,, 
to prove that the government of Athens. w^ 
corrupt. Every one hath read the worjk^^Qf 
Demofthcnes, and Thucydidesj two cele*. 

bratedi 



(g) It may be proper to obferve what PolyJbias 
(b. 6.) hath remarked concerning the republics of 
Sparta, and of Rome. He proves, that the laws of 
I^curgus were but ill fuited to the agg|andizement of' 
the republic, however they might appear to tend, all^, 
to that point ; whereas the Romans might have en- 
creafed their grandeur, by adhering, merely, to the 

principles 
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bratcd Athenians, who have, wiA fuch ac*^ 
caraey, tranfmîttéd to us a^ pifture of dîb 
manners of their countiy, and who. hive 
equally, excelled ;^ Demofthencs by the forcei 
and Thucydides by the truth of his* coknir-s- 
ings. 

It appears, in general, that the govern^ 
ment of Athens was never in any very great 
re-putc. What, in faft, fignified the fena£« 
compofed of four hundred perlons, and that 
mixture of Ariftocracy, ^and. Democracy; 
which eftablifhed diftindtions in properties; 
without reducing them to the ftandàrd of 
their influence over public affairs ? for, in the 
laft refource,. every thing was referred to a 
populace, whom they could affemble, and 
harangue without form^^ and witholit precaii^ 
tioh. 

There will be no occafion to mention 
the other ftates of Greece. It is fufficient 

E 4 to 



principks of their conflitution. Thus, only, can we 
judge of ancient governments : if, fblely, their power, 
and not the happinefs of individuals, became the ob- 
jeél of their views, they mull be condemned, as often 
as they appear to hatve referved to themfelves, a prin- 
ciple, which contràdidled the end, which they had 
intended to accomplifh. 
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to obfcrvc that their government was r<r- 
duce^ either to a tyrannical oligarchy, or to 
a tumulcuous democracy, each of which de« 
generated into two fadions; the faction of 
the great, and the faâion of the inferior ranks 
of people ; the faiflion of the populace» and 
the fadtion of the opulent. 

Were we not apprehenfive of anticipating 
the refleâions which we muft referve for the 
conclufion of the work, it would be no un- 
pleafing talk, to reft a little over the con»- 
parifon of modern republics, to the antient 
republics. What fubjeéls, for admiration, 
ihould we not difcover in that wifdom which 
prefides over the* federal governments of 
Switzerland, and of Holland ! how muft we 
applaud their permanence, and, particularly, 
the heroifm which founded them ! an he- 
roifm, at once, calculated to excite intereft, 
and admiration, fmce it nourifhes, and pro* 
tefts the moft natural fentiments -, the love 
of our properties, the defire of living with 
our wives, of educating our children^ of 
cultivating our fields, and of worfhipping 
our God with fuch a mode of homage, as 
may be the moft pleafmg, and the moft 

fuitable. 

But 
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But the admirers of antiquity will &y : We 
freely permit you to lead us, from argument 
to argument, until the Greeks fhall have 
been ftripped of thofe two advantages, the 
poffeffion of which hath hitherto, particu- 
larly, redounded to their repuation : what fo- 
phiftry, however, can be fufficiently fpeclous 
to perfuade us» that this people excelled not 
in poetry, eloquence, painting, and archi- 
tcfture ? If you cannot deprive them of the 
credit of having enjoyed thefe accomplifh-* 
ments, arc you firmly rooted in the belief 
that they have, not equally excelled in thofe 
other particulars, a fuppofed dcfeft in which 
hath drawn from you this thoughtleis con- 
demnation ? 

This argument would, doubtlefs, carty 
fome weight with it, were it to bajudged of, 
only, at firft fight : but it will fall, at once, 
on the affignmcnt of the reafon, why the 
perfcftion of the fine arts ought to have pre- 
ceded, at a confiderable diftance, the ac- 
complifliments of the rational fciences. This 
obje6t might, of itfelf, furnifli matter fuffi- 
cient for a diflertation, but, in this place, 
it ' is only ncceflary to obferve ; firft, that 
the Icfs inftrufted the people are, the more 

the 
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the imagination is liable to become poetical j 
and that, probably, a multitude of barbaroust 
nations have only wanted a fine language, 
and more celebrity, to have been capable of 
tranfmittidg to us, poetical compofitions,^ 
like thofe of the Greeks : witnefs the poems 
in the Erfe languâge,(2^^ thofe of the Scan* 
dinavians, &c. Secondly that it is exceed- 
ingly natural' that eloquence Ihould flourifh 
iti the midftof a people governed by orators. 
In faft, this art was fo dependant on the. 
particular' nature of the' government, that 
it was driven forward to its perfeftion, at 
Athens, and abfolutely unknown at Sparta. 
Thirdly, that the exceffive ftiperftitiori of the' 
Greeks, having induced them to build fc- 
veral temples, and to fpare no expence in 
thefe particulars, the architecture of the out- 

^ ward 



■- 



(h) Let the phîlofophical literati iblve this problem* 
Why do the poems in the Erfe langaage breathe the 
nobleft, and fublimeft Sentiments ; the fentiments of 
love, glory, honour, a veneration of ancefiry, patri- 
otifm^ &c. whereas 'the fentiments fcattered up, and 
down the Iliad, are bafe, and vile : fuch, for inilance^ 
are, the deilre of plunder, the low ambition of en- 
joying the bell fhare at a feaft, the cxafperated violence 
oi paffion, tranfporting itfelf into afls of barbarous, 
and cowardly revenge, &c ? 
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ward decorations ought, in courfe, to have 
made a great progrefs amongft' them : I fay, 
the architefture of the outward decorations, 
for it is not perceptible that they have ap- 
proached to our modern architedh, in the 
. workmanlhip within, which- is â proof thar 
rfieir progrefs, in archirefture, was owing to 
their rage of raifmg temples. As to fculp- 
.ture, it is well known that the' athletic ex- 
crcifes Were, of thcmfelves, fufficient to form 
able ftatuaries. Men, deftined to appear 
ilaked in public, could not avoid an atten- 
tion to and praftice of the fineft poftures ; 
nor want the faculty of difcerning when they 
were either more, or lefs graceful. In their 
public games, where wreftling, the pugilatus, 
the pancratium, &c. (i) were performed; 
every attitude was to be ftudied, and all the 
combinations of elegance, and ftrength, par- 
ticularly marked. What a fchool was herd 

for 



. ft J The pogilatus of the antiems was frequently at*- 
tended with confequences more fatal, than the confe*- 
quences arifing from the bpuifirvg matches, fo peculiar^ 
to my fellow countrymen. The latter, contented with- 
the exercife of the naked fill, have, in general, not 
only furvived the battle, but prefervcd their features, 

and' 
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for painters, and fculptors ! the moâerm 
have only faces to infpire art, anjd, I had , 
almoft added, fentiments. Let us, alfo». 
fee what has been done for them,- What 
painters, what refemblances in bufts, brace- 
lets, fnuff-boxes, &c ! Imagine, then, what 
the vGrecian fculptors ought to have been ;, 
the fculptors, for whom, the face was only 
/ a fubordinate, and fecondary ohjeâ:. ' 

Now, let the reader pafs his judgment: 
convinced that ivc are, at once,, incapable 
of admiring too warmly, or cenfuring toa 
feverely,' the produftions of antiquity, we 
(hall fubmit to his decifions, without relue- 
tance* 

The Qnly favor which we would require 
at his hands, is, that he would not fuppofe 

thefe 

and their limbs. If the celebrated heroes. Slack and 
, Broaghton, had Introdaced the ceftus» in their memo- 
rable conteft, one combatant, at lead, and, probably» 
each of them, muft have died a martyr to the innova- 
tion. When this formidable gauntlet was in ufe, the 
dofiDg up an eye, or the breaking a jaw-bone were, 
' only, calamities of courfe : if the Athlets of old were 
neither killed at a blow, nor left dying on the fand,. it 
was efteemed a iingular indance of great (kill, or 
greater good fortune. The pancratium was a medUy 
of wreflling, and boxing, in which every kind of at- 
tempt to get the better, was fair. , K. 
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thcfe refteâions foreign. to our undertaking ^ 
bat rccoUeft that as the progrefs of the hu- 
man mind, in its relation to morality, and 
politics, was the objeâ of our examination, 
the fishing our attention upon this celebrated 
people, became the more important, as ic 
furnilhed us, at the firft glance, with the 
following melancholy truth : that the pro- 
grefs of the human mind hath, in no (hape, 
redounded to the advantage of the people. 
How very neceflary was it, then , for us„ 
who build all our hopes upon the advance- 
ment of reafon, and philofophy, to enter 
into an examination of thofe fa€ts, which 
feem fo violently to oppofe our principles ? 

We are not deftitute of apprehenfions, 
when we refled upon the manner in which 
we have fpoken of the Greeks. Our fears 
net only forbode the difpleafure of Ibme emi- 
nent fiterati, whole refpeft for antiquity may 
be unlimited ; but the poflibility of being 
taxed with having adopted that modern falfe 
glare of wit, to which, the cavils of criti- 
cifm are better fuitcd, than inftruftion, Wc 
can neverthclcfs, aflcrt, that if letters and 
arts had been the only topics in qucftion, wc 
ihould have rendered ourfelves much more 

liable 
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liable to have been cenfured as enthufiaft^, 
ihan as fatyrifts. We arc, in this place, im- 
patient to declare what we xnay, perhaps, at 
{bmc future time, have ocoUîoh to repeat : 
and this i^, that we canaot too much wonder 
at the falfe road (if the expreffion be allow- 
able) which we are, daily, piirfuing in our 
ftudies ; quitting the path which would 
condudt us to the fources of our knowledges 
to tread on the path which direfiis us to a 
crowd of exceedingly imperfcft imitators ; 
the reader muft perceive that the preference 
given to the Latin, in prejudice to the Gre* 
ciian literature, is, here, alluded to. What 
time do we not employ in learning a mixed^ 
and half barbarous language, inftead of ac- 
quiring one fo accurate, and &> metaphydcali 
that it may be confidered as, of itfelf, an in^ 
troduftion to all the fciences ! how furprized 
muft Cicero be (that Cicero, who not only 
profecuted his ftudies in Greece, but coUefted 
an immenfe library, confifting, entirely, of 
Greek booksj were he to revifit the worldt 
and perceive our youths learning his nfiothcc 
tongue, in preference to the language of his 
tutors ! 

• •••>•••'•■• 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 



The cottditipn fif bumamty àmon^ the Greeis ; 
i,ts Jituatian in thofe countries winch SK^eri 
known during this fitond epoch. 



w 



£RE we to confine our fearch to 
fudbi objedbs, as inigiit admimfter comfort 
to humanity, in its depreficd. ficuation, our 
advances through the different periods of 
hiilory, would ^prove ufelefs. Far fnom 
pfïrceiving manjcind to be enlightened wfth 
ideas of their real intereûs, we obfervc an 
unîyerfal *encreafe of confufion, and difordei;. 
Even Egypt, that happy, and renowned 
country, on which we have fixed our atten- 
tion, with fo much pleafure, became fubjedt 
to the laws of a ft ranger, and bore, with 

■ ^ Afiai 
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Afia, a Ihare in the misfortune of exîfting 
under the moft cruel defpotifm. Greece 
feems to have beeii divided into fo large 
a number of different ftates, for no other 
reafon, than that it might (if the exprcffion 
be allowable) ftretch the furface of war, and 
calamity •, for it is worthy of obfervation, 
that the divifion of fpvereignties multiplies 
difaflers through the land. We can, boldly, 
affirm that each of the little republics of 
Greece» underwent, during a period of 
fifty years, fevcral revolutions to which one 
half of its citizens became the viftims-, 
that each, throughout the fame fpace of 
time, faw its territories ravaged by wars -, in 
ihort, that no individual of thefe unhappy 
towns had run the common courfe of life, 
without detefting the hour, in which he had 
received it.(^) 

I am not certain that fufficient attention 
hath been paid to this vice, fo inherent in 
little ftates. Mr. RoufTeau hath remarked, 

that 

. (k) Diodorus Siculus (b. 15.) mentions a revolu- 
tion efFe^ed at Argos» in the hundred and Tecond 
olympiad, when, after feveral afts of barbarity, per- 
petrated by -each party, ihe prevailing party ordered 
twelve hundred citizens to be led to executioti. 
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.that wherever the citizens become fo numc- 
rouS) as to render it neceflary, that the go- 
vernment (hould be lodged in a reprefenta- 
tîvè body, there can exift no true liberty. (/) 
I am, neverthelefs, of opinion, that there 
will be no fobftantial, and lading liberty, 
and, in particular, no happinefs, butamongft 
individuals, where every thing is tranfafted 
by a reprefentative body, Obfcrve this 
little republic, where each citizen is, as it 
were, all, becaufe the ftate is nothing ; where, 
at one moment, he aifumes the gown, and 
at another, his military armour: a (hallow 
politician, an incapable judge, and an un- 
difciplined foldier; continually, either a prey 
to faftion, or expofcd to the rage of war : 
where as an extenfive fociety, in which every 
individual is united to each other, by the 
fame interefts, and the fame laws, derives its 
peaceful fituation from the prudent partici- 
pation of its labours. In fuch a fociety, the 
foldier is not engaged in pleading the caufe 
of the opprefled ; nor is the magiftrate em- 
ployed in defending the ramparts. The la-^ 
bour^r, unmolefted, purfues the cultivation 

F of 



{1} See the fecial contract. 
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of his gt-oiïnd, whilft the judge watchçs over 
the political welfare of the ftate, anxl the 
Warrior repeh its ihviidei^s : and if the lail 
appear to bear, entirely, the public burden, 
he is amply indemnified by falaries^ and 

• honours. In fuch à Ibciety, peace wears a 
hundred additional charma, and war throws 
off a hundred of its horrors. The extent oH 

. the domain, and the précautions taken to 
prevent aM accefs to it, like à centrifugal 
force, inceflantly, drive back the war to the 
frontiers; and iti the farîiè ttianner, as the 
interior -affait-s ate tranfafted by a reprèfèn- 
tative body, a fimilar body is ilivefted with 
the power of prolonging, or determining 

. the operations of the war. At the opening 
of fhe Peloponnefian War, when Athens 
wanted to taife fuch an artny, as might with- 
ftand the attacks of het enemies, the militia 
of the city was, of neceffity, compofed of 
old meti, and boys. All the citizens, in- 
cluding tbofe, befpne, fcattered up and down 
the land:^ of Attica, were compelled to Cori- 
nne themfelves within the town : and from 
this circumftance arofe that remarkable con- 
tagion, to which one half of the peopfe fell 
a facrifice. Every place, then, may be faid 

to 
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to have felt, at once, the greateft mifcrics 
of war. . . . Whilft France was engaged in 
the wiirs of 1733, 1741, aad 1757, ^^ 
morCj at any time, than the hundredth part 
of her inhabitants, were (harers in the danger. 
Extenfive provinces, ftill, enjoyed the calm- 
eft ferenity, ^nd even millions of labourers, 
knew not in what part of the world the ar- 
inies were engaged. 

To thefe advantages, we hiay add that 
fwectnefs of manners, and thofc comforts of 
life, which the people can fcarcely retain, 
but by the means of regular tfoops ; that is 
to fay, thofe reprefentatives of the, nation, 
• who are intrufted with the care of conducing 
the war. If it be too truly proved, by the 
experience of all ages, that the greateft mif^ 
fortune which c^n happen to a people, is to 
be fubdued, it is certain that an endeavour 
to acquire a fuperiority over every neigh- 
bouring ftate can not be too fteadily purfged. 
Jt is no lels evident ths^t this pçint can never 
be ^f taine(J to, but by a military educ^ition, 
ip that every citizen, to be a foldier, during 
one fingle d?iy of his life, is obliged to em- 
br^w:e the profeflion of arms, from his birth. 
Hence, arofe the neceflity of adopting, in 

F 2 every 
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every age, military manners, alone. Wfwt 
muft have been the deftiny of men who 
paffed their whole lives, as if every day had 
been the eve of a battje ! the Guftpm of 
maintaining a Handing army, became the 
fole remedy againft this inconvenience. By 
the means of this arrangement^ wherever it 
fhall have become general, the people may 
be happy, without being ennervated, and 
foftened, becaufe a proper difcipline is kept 
up in armies, where the principles of honour 
and courage may maintain themfelves, in a 
certain degree of accumulation, without 
which their vigour, and influence, would be 
but {m3\].(m) 

We have already feen that defpotifm had 
not only driven happinefs from the bofom of 
Afia, but expelled it from a part of Africa: 
Greece, during her moft refined sera, was but 
a theatre of bloody revolutions. Hiftory, 
then, prefents us with no more objefts for 
our reBedions, fave the Phenicians, and the 
Carthaginians, The firft have been little 
noticed, except in matters relating to their 
commerce, and their colonies. There is every 

appear- 

(mj Majores noftri "bella geffcrunt, noftributa dcpen- 
dimus, ne bella patiamur. PAUL. ORGS. HIST. 
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appearance, to confirm us in the opinion^ 
that this aétive people, equally engaged in 
the praftice, and promotion of induftry, 
condufted themfelves on principles, fupe- 
rior to the principles of the Greeks: but 
their vicinity to the Perfians, whilft it, con- 
tinually, tied them down to an exceflively 
\great dépendance, prevented them from giving 
any certain {lability to their government. 

Whatfoever commendations Ariftotle may 
have lavilhed upon the laws of the Cartha- 
ginians, we cannot believe that a people, 
whofe avarice was fo infatjable, whofe fyftem 
of politics wa$ fo jealous, and lb cruel, and 
whofe religioh was fo fùperftitious, and atro- 
cious, could poiTibly have known true bap- 
pinefs. The imagination ftarts back^ with 
horror, from thofe human facrifices, at the 
celebration of which, the barbarous mothers 
threw, with their own hands, their children 
into the flames. A philofopher, one day, 
reading that paflage in Genefis, wherein it is 
written, '' that God created man in his own 
image,'* immediately obferved, that man 
had, with no fparing hand, returned the 

image to .God again A judgment may, 

generally, be formed of a people, by their 
• F 3 mode 
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mode of Worfliip: if it be fimple and 
modeft, then arc they atftive^ and induf- 
trious; if it be full of folemnity and pomp, 
then are they vain and frivolous ; if it be 
melancholy and auftere, theo are they fierce^ 
violçntj and obftinate. 

We fhall'take no notice of the Scjjthians* 
the Indians, and the Chincfe, as we have no 
ground- work, but in conjeftures, and fal3U- 
lous relations. We are, only, fcnfible that 
the life which the Scythians led-, bore a 
ftriking refeniblartce to the life of the favages* 
Diodorus Siculus mentions the Indians, with 
J)articular approbation, but as he adds the 
defcription of an iQand, which never exifted, 
and other circumftances, of which, fomc are 
incredible, and fome have been proved falfe, 
it is evident that, to make his hiftory appeal 
complete^ he was not at all nice in the 
choice of thofe materials^ of which he has 
availed himfelf. 

We muft, therefore, be cdntt^nted to con-^ 
elude this chapter, with a refleftiôn, which, 
though extremely naturd, fcems to have 
been overlooked by the partifansof antiquity» 
It is, that flavery, alone, was flïfEcient to 
' render the condition of humanity, in general, 

♦ a hundred 



\ 
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a hundred times worfe, than \t is at prefent, 
'In faft, it would bç but to little purpofe tg 
tell a philofopher th^t, the thirty thoufand 
individuals, whç fhared a country (L^coni;^ 
for inftarice) bçtwi^çt them, w?re very ftrong, 
br^ve, fierce, and accuftçrned, during their 
lives, folely, to the exerçife of arms, in 
battle J were this philofopher to difcover that, 
thefe thirty thoufand individual^ had reduced 
more than fix hundred thpiifand of -their fel- 
low-creatures, to a condition, a hundred 
times worfc than the condition of beafts of 
burden, he would turn his eyes ^fide frgm 
tfiis people and regard them, for the future, 
Qnly, as the fcourge, and difgrace of huma- 
nity. I prefunie that it is no exaggeration, 
to advance that, reckoning the tpwns and 
country, the proportion which the number 
of freemen might be fuppofed to bear to the 
number of flaves, may be fixed, in Greece, 
at fomething Icfs than the rate ofonç to 
{our.(n) And what, for the moft part, were 
thefe flaves ? free men, educated in plenty, 
and prÔfperity, wt^j), having been made pri- 

F 4 ^ fonors, 

(n) At the battle of Platsea, each Spartan was ac- 
companied by fcven of the Ilotçs. 
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foners, cither in battle, or by the Corfaîr^^ 
were, at length, fold for the benefit of the 
conquerors. Every one knows how far the 
rights of the mafter over his flaves extended.^ 
The proftitution of the two fcxes was one- 
confequence of that power.^^^ Let us, for 
a moment, imagine what muft, in our days, 
be the condition either of an .officer, or of a 
magiftrate, who, reduced to the vileft drudg- 
eries, felt the moments of his labour doubly 
embittered, by perceiving his wife, and 
children, obliged to facrifice , their perfons tp- 
the debaucheries of an infolent mafter. It is 
fcarcely to be fuppofed, that a perfon could, 
now, be found, either brave enough, or 
bafe enough to fjpport himfelf under fuch a 
fate. All this, however, frequently hap- 
pened amongft the antients, and, particu- 
larly, amongtl the Greeks. I muft be per- 
mitted to urge the difference between flaves, 
bought from arpongft the individuals of 
fpme poor, and half lavage nations, and thofe 
whom the fortune of war had reduced to 
this fticcking condition : and, with confufion, 

let 



(o) I cannot recolleft the author who hath obferved 
that ** impudicitia in ingenuo crinien efl, in fervo n«- 
ccffitas, in liberto officium." 
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let it be admitted, that our age is not yet, 
totally, exempt from the reproaches, which 
wc have thrown upon antiquity. Al- 
though we cannot fufficiently lament that 
adherence to this praftice, which avarice, 
ftill, maintains amongft the people of the 
Weft, and which barbarity, and ignorance 
have cftablifhed in the Eaft, yet we muft 
obferve/, firft, that flayery is no longer 
known, amongft the Chriftians, except it be 
in the colonies : fecondly, that the flaves are 
all drawn from an extremely fuvage, and 
brutal nation, and that even the natives come 
to bargain with our traders, for the fale of 
their own countrymen. Thirdly, that though 
reafon and philofophy proclaim the neceffity 
of treating the Have, like an European, 
(^' quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus 
eflcs") it is notwithftanding true, that the great 
difparity between thefe unhappy wretches, 
and ourfelves, is but little calculated to 
excite in us, the fine feelings of humanity, 
and fervcs to nourifii thofe cruel prejudices, 
which occafion them to remain in a ftate of 
oppreffion. Fourthly, that if thefe flaves 
have been treated with a moft inexcufablc 
barbarity, experience hath, yet, frequently, 

proved 
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proved that no tcndernefs, no benefits could 
érafe from the minds of thefe individuals^ 
their bafc, ungrateful, and cruel charafterif- 
tics : that there is every reafon to believe 
that, if even the flaves belonging to the colo- 
nies, had been JLuropeans, they would, al- 
ready, have intruded themfelvcs into the 
pofiTeflion of the rights of citizens, in like 
manner as the villains of our féodal govern- 
ment, recovered, by little and little, their 
civil liberty : in ihort, that the number of 
flaves, in our time, is much lefs confiderable, 
fincc it is limited to the fugar colonies alone > 
and that amongft more than a hundred mil* 
lions of Chriftians, exifting at prefent, we 
cannot, afiuredly, reckon a million of flaves; 
whereas, that, to a million of <jreeks, there 
were more than three millions of thefe unfor- 
tunate human creatures. ('fj 

CHAP. 

{p) If the reader be curious to know the fen.timent$ 
of the ancien s, refpcfting ilavery, let him read the 
third, fourth, fifth, and fixth cjii^pters of the politics 
ofArifiotle. He will there find, th^t " fervitude k 
both juU» and unjufl, that it is fometimes oatural-» 
without being legal, and legal, without being natural > 
that it is the order of nature, that the leaft perfect Ihould 
ferve the moil perfect; thus, the animals fliould ferve 
man ; and women obey their kufbands : that in the 

cafe. 



I - 
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CHAP. V. 



RefieSlions on the Romans. 



I 



T is to be prcfumed, that the reader, al- 
ready informed of the objeft which we have 
in view, doth not expeft to find in our re- 
fearches^ a fcrupulous adherence to chrono- 
logical order. Having been, once, intro- 

• duced 



cafe, where force alone, hath reduced the people to 
captivity, Aavery is jufl, without being (o, in an abfolute 
fenfe, becaufe, although it be a fuperiority of vertue, 
that confirms the authority, it is never in the order of 
nature, that noble people can be reduced to ^^v^y : 
but tKat if there be noble nations, there are other na- 
tions on the contrary, ignoble ; that amongft the Bar-» 
barians, their nobles are only fuch, as confidered, re- 
latively, with their fellow-citi^ehs ; whereas there are 

nations 



I 
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d'uccd amongft the Greeks, it became impof- 
fible for us to take leave of them, till we had 
fixed an eager attention, on thofe many 
wonderful particulars, which have attradled 
the admiration of every age, and whofe real 
value, it was fo neceffary to eftimate, we 
have ventured to declare, that what feemed 
fine, was not, on that account, always good ; 
and, confidering antiquity, as we have con-- 
fidered the characters exhibited upon its. 

theatre, 

1 

nations which are noble every where." Here is cej- 
t^nly enough to prove in what hands the facred rights 
of humanity were, formerly» depofed. Buta circumr 
fiance ftill more ridiculous» than barbarous, is, that 
Ariftotle, propofingto take a family, for the model of 
political focieties, difcovers that this primitive family 
is, efTentially, compofed of three parts, the firil of 
which includes the maAer, and the flave ; as if nature 
had, in the beginning, formed two beings of different 
kind^, the one to be' the mailer, and the other to be 
the (lave. It is unnecefTary to add, that the~ other two 
integral parts of fociety are, the hufband and t)ie 
wife ; and the father, and the children. 

The line, and benevolent fentiment of Alcidamus^ 
as preferved in the Scholiafl, upon the rhetoric of 
Ariftotle, is a glorious contrat to the latter part of the 
preceding quotation. 'EÂfi^Ôepijç a^^xi traylaç Ocoç; ^^%9k 
^hMv il C'tVic vifro\yixt¥, ** God fent all men forth 
. fi'i^c, nor hath nature made any individual a flave..^' 

The 
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theatre, we have plucked the maik from 

« 

Agamemnon, to difcover the flave, who rc- 
prefentcd a king of kings. We mud, now, 
refume our labour, and attempt a tadc^at 
leaft as difficult as the former. 

Whilft the Greeks were bufied in the im- 
provement of their laws, the conftruftion of 
their temples, and the difcipline of their ar- 
anies, Italy foftered in her bofom a people 
-deftined to deftroy her government^ to pull 
down her buildings,: and trmmph over her 

,. . . troops. 

« * 

The deiign of nature, and the will of its great author» 
have been fo exceedingly perverted, that to fuppofe 
"the world could, ever, enjoy a Hate of univerfal freedom, 
might fecm the wild fuggcilion of infanity. Even the 
cultivation of oor colonies, abroad, might have been 
conducted by the labour of fervants, as free as the ref- 
train t of falutary laws could permit them to be ; and 
perhaps, it would, on enquiry, be found, that, how- 
ever impolitic a general enfranchifement of the ilaves, 
in Our Eaftern and Weflern Indies, might prove, yet 
the neceflity of a code of laws, to reftrain the barba- 
rity of m^ers, and overfeers, Ihould engage the atten- 
'tion of the Britilh legiflature. That it will, is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. It were natural to imagine that, 
whilft the patriot, vehemently harangues the fenate» 
in favour of the liberty of an Engliihman, he would wifh 
to extend that liberty, if pofiible, to all his diftant 
dependants : but the living, and the dead, have fur- 
niihed us with contrary infiances, K. 
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troops. As Dcmofthcncs, his ambition 
ftruggling againft his nature, difdained to 
mount the roftrum». until a long and inde- 
fatigable prafticc had convinced him, that 
his oratory muft prove fuccefsful ; lb Rome, 
whofe origin was barbarous, whofe beginning 
was abjeft, and whofe progrefs was flow, 
was employed, during four whole ages, in 
learning the art of conquering, and of go^ 
verning. Surely^ no ftudy hath a ftronger 
claim to the attention of the philofopher, 
than that ftudy which endeavours to invefti- 
gate the principles, which could raife a 
fiqiple city, to fuch a heighth ; or, to fpeak 
more properly, to that excefs of glory, and 
profperity : But known events are not, al- 
ways, in proportion to known caufes; and' 
it frequently happens that political writers 
imitate the ancient aftronomers, who, tole- 
rably well, defcribed, and even announced, 
the particular phenomena, but irhputed them 
to abfurd caufcs. Yet, were it certain, that 
^we had difcove.red ûk real fources of the Ro- 
man grandeur, of what advantage could fuch 
an acquifition be to us, who wifh not to 
know in what manner a ft^te is aggrandized ; 
but,' merely, whether by being rendered 

great 
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great it is become more happy. Such a dtf- 
covery Would be, in our eyes, no better than 
a large, magnificent road, which could not 
condudt us to the place, whither we' délire 
to go- 
lf the Roman gm^emment can be faid to 
merit the approbation of pofterity, it is not, 
becaufe its individuals, confined within the 
circumference of their city, either made a 
prepafation to defend it, or formed their 
fyftems ùf civil polic)' : but rt is, certainly, 
becaufe Rome, beginning to nut in Italy, at 
length reduced thofe fine countries ^o a fub-^ 
liiiflion to her principles, and her difcipline,. 
ât leaft, if not co her laws : it is, becaufe, 
having e:xtended her influence over all th« 
"Mediterranean, (he added Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Spain to her empire ; and, chiefly, it is 
becaufe .that in the moment, when Ihe be- 
came the miftrefs of Africa, Ihe arrived at 
the privilege of giving laws to Àfia. Now, 
if, in thefe oftentatious seras, mankind were 
more free, and unmolefted ; if tyranny was 
abolifhed ; if the rights of peace were more 
fecred, ;and die laws of war more humane ; 
if the fields were better -cultivated, and if 
commerce multiplied the links, in the great 

political . 
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political chain, which united nations to each 
other,; then, let us aflent to the admiration 
of every pad age, nor ceafe to ftudy the form 
of government, peculiar to a people, who, 
beginning to labour at the acquifition of their 
own happinefs, perceived themfelves by the 
fole perfeftion of their public adminiftration, 
and the fingle energy attached to their con- 
ilitution, in a condition to prefcribe laws to 
barbarifm, to hold ambition in chains, and, 
in Ihort, to teach the reft of the univerfe, to 
whom they had been, at once, the bene- 
faâors, and the models to afpire to an afli- 
milation with themfelves. But, if nothing 
like this hath happened ; if the Romaps, 
far from triumphing by the afcendancy of 
their yertue, were indebted for their preva- 
lence, folely, to crimes, and entirely efta- 
bliflied themfelves upon the ruins of the 
world, who fhall bindet* us from loading them 
with cenfures, as fevere as thofe, which we 
have pafled upon the Greeks -, the Greeks, 
who were as brave, as heroic, and more 
amiable than the Rpmans ? 

Perhaps, we have, at length, found an 
opportunity of being reconciled even to the 
admirers of Greece ; for the learned world is 

divided 
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divickd into two parties, one of which con- 
lifts of advocates for the Greeks, and the 
other, of advocates for the Romans, It 
muft, in general, be confeflcd that the opi- 
nion of thefe laft appears to be the too hafty 
fruk of erudition, or rather, the firft pro- 
du<5tion of an imperfeft ftudy. The modern 
«ges have been, indeed, fufBciently fingular, 
whilft they contented themfelvcs with propo- 
fing, as models, thofe, who were, in every 
department, flow and feeble imitators ; but, 
by an aftonifliing caprice, it hath fallen out, 
that the more profufcly Rome in her glory 
hath been loaden with efteem, and veneration, 
the more have her encomiafts been con- 
ftrained to difparage her original condition, 
Plutarch was the firft writer, who maintained 
that the founders of this queen of the world, 
were only robbers, and outlaws. This idea 
hath been ^eagerly embraced by certain fyfte- 
matical literati, {q) who being perfuadcd that 
Vol, L g the 



(q) Gîam-Baptîfla Vîco hath endeavoured to fap* 

port this opinion, in a work entitled " principi di 

fcienza nuova intorno alia commune nature delle na% 

zioni." This was followed by a fimilar publication 

from Mr. Duni, (" Origine, e progreffi del cittadino, 

c del 
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the Roman government had no mixture o£ 
democracy,^ 'in the infancy of its conftitution, 
have imagined it impoffible to reprefcnt the 
fubjefts of Romulus, in toa difgraccful a 
light. They, confidently, affert that this 
new-born colony was peopled, folcly, by va- 
gabonds, and individuals difowned by all j 
that from amongft thefe, their legiflator chofe 
the moft eminent, that is to fay, fuch as were 

originally, 

e del governo, civile di Roma,") whole fentiments arc 
adopted by Mr. l'Abbé Bignon, in his ** hiftorre cri- 
tique du gouvernement Romain." Although we do 
not think ourfelves obliged to admit the* principles of 
thefe authors, in their utmoft latitude, yet we cannot 
mention the learning, and perpetration, which they 
have difcovered in their writings, without the highcft 
applaufb. We would, in this place, willingly, at- 
tempt to give the reader an idea of thofe reafons, 
which they have advanced, in fupport of their argu- 
meut; but were it even pofTible for us to ilhdertake 
this talk, without wandering too far from our fubjeft, 
wc Ihould, notwithftanding, be of opinion, that it 
would be better to recommend a thorough perufal of 
their works, the matter of which would make ample 
reparation for the pains of having examined it. It will 
fuffice, theii, to obferve, .that the argument from 
whence our authors draw the greateft advantage, is, 
the difference which the privilege of taking the au- 
guries, cftablilhed amongft the citizens. Mr, Duni 
has fully provçd, that only the auguries could confti- 

tute 
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priginially, free men^ (ingenuos) and whofc 
fathers were known ; that it was from thefe, 
that he feleded the fenators, and with the 
fenatofs, onlyi that he divided the authority ; 
and that the people (Plebs) or in other words, 
the commons, were, only, compofed of 
clients, or bondmen attached to their chiefs ; 
or elfe, of a troop of fugitives, whom the 
protedtion offered by Romulus, had collected 
together, 

G 2 If 



tiKe 2 marriage in that form, which the Romans called 
nuptiae ; whilft the anion of perfons of .different fexes 
was, amongfl the Plebeians, nothing but a kind of co- 
habitation, underftood by the word, connubium. All 
thefe obfervations are juft, and ingenious ; but the 
great error lies in their having been pertrerted. As to 
the Plebeians not marrying, in the face of the church, 
does it, therefore, follow that their marriages, their 
fuccéffiotis, and! their inheritances, were no more re- 
gulated than thofe of the Negroes, belonging to our 
colonies, are, at pi-efent? does it, alfo, follow that 
the people bad no ftiare in the government ? if, on the 
contrary, it be certain, that the Plebeian families, 
like thofe t)f the Patricians, perpetuated themfelves by 
inheritage ; if the rewards acquited by fervices in war ; 
if diftitt^ions, names, and properties were preferved 
from i*ace to ranîe, then did not the people, however 
deprived of the privilege of taking the auguries, form 
a body politic, and a part of the republic P.befides, 

' . it 
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If Livy, and Dionyfius Halicarnafliuf, 
flrould prove equally full in their evidence 
againft this paradox, our learned authors 
would not fcruple to rejeft their teftimony. 
" Thefe writers have pretendcdy to offert what 
tkey were ignorant of. A profound night co-^ 

vered 

it doth not appear that the free Romans, at any time, 
married ilaves : and if the fimple connubium had been 
fo abje^y and fo brutal an union of t^t two fexes, how 
could the Patricians have fubmitted to an intermarriage 
with mere Plebeians? it is, neverthelefs, certain that 
thefe marriages were cuftomary, previous to the law of 
the twelve tables, and iince it is not evident that this 
ufage was, at that time, forbidden, as being a recent 
. innovation, there is ^ every reafon to fuppofe that it 
exifled, even before the people had tribunes, that is, 
when their condition was the moil abje«5l, -and unfor- 
tunate. 

It appears, then, that our authors, with all their 
abilities, and intelligence, were deceived, by extending 
their principles too far. 'In this refpeél, they are, 
certainly, very cxcufable. There would be but little 
«ludition amongA the men of genius, if a taile for pa- 
radoxes were not, fometimes, to come to their ^Ç- 
tance. The writer of invagination fufFers himfelf to be 
captivated by an idea : he feizes on it with ardour, and 
having once pierced into it, employs all his ulents to 
fupport it : he reads, examines, and compiles ; how 
muchmufl learning be«>blig^d to him, when, thus, 
made the inilrument of freeing him from the yoke of 
pedantry ! 
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xtred the fir fi ages of Rome^ and it is rajhnefs^ 
to attempt to penetrate through its obfcurity :" 
and yet our modern critics, have found no 
difficulty in efTefting, what thefe two celebrat- 
ed antients could not accomplilh. It is a 
fad, that in fpite of their having excepted 
againft their depofitions, they condefcended 
to avail themfelves of them, whenfoever they 
appeared to fuit their purpofes. For exam- 
ple, after a peremptory condemnation of the 
opinions, given by Dionyfius, relative to the 
Roman government, they, neverthelefs, con- 
fidently prefent us with citations, taken from 
paffages, in thofe numerous harangues, with 
which that author thought proper to adorn 
his works ; as if what he had, vifibly, in- 
vented, could have had any weight, when 
thrown into the fcale, againft what he related, 
and as if he had not known, much better than 
another, the confequences of thefe pretended 
contradiftions. As we do not perceive our- 
felves concerned in this difcuflîon, we fhall, 
therefore, reft contented with making the 
following obfervations. 

Firft, fuppofmg it to be even certain, that 
hiftory hath not tranfmitted to us, any au- 
thentic traditionsji refpefting the firft ages of 

G 3 Rome, 
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Rome, this circumftance would, then, furhilh 
the moderns with â pretext for believing, 
that they could advance better reafons, and 
conjeftures, towards the elucidation of this 
fubjeft, than the Romans themfelves have 
ever given.(r) 

Secondly, were it, as fome have ingeni^ 
oufly infinuated, a fad, that hiftorians have 
been more fcrupulous in their detail of events,.'' 
in proportion to the diftance of thofe ages, 
the tranfaftions of which they wrote, it would 
not follow, from thence, that they deferved 
lefs confidence than their predeceffors ; for 
the art of criticifm and invcftigation is pe- 
culiar to enlightened feras ; nor is it the pro- 
ipedive glafs, but the illuminating torch* 

which 

fr) It Î& exceedingly to be lamented that the accounts 
ef the eftablifliment of nations» of all other accounts in 
the hiftorical department, the moll interefting, and 
the molHnftrudlive, fhould be fo univcrfally defeélivc 
A want of autheatic memorials is not peculiar to the 
firft ages of Rome^ The annals of Britain are, per- 
haps, equally involved in obfcurity, and equally 
wrapped in fables. The improbability that the two 
. firft kings of Rome fhould have been, accidentally, 
called by names, allufive to their future adlions, hath 
often been remarked. Every one knows that the words 
Romulus, and Rome, are taken from a Greek ^xpref- 
fion, fignifying force ; and that the name, Numa, i& 
derived from the fame language, and means law. K^ 
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which is fo neœflary to the ftudy of hiftcwy. 
Who, for inftance, can doubt, that thc^ 
prcfent times poffefs a more competent 
knowledge of the reigns of the firft race of 
our kings, than tbofe times in which Froef- 
fart exifted ? Who, alfo, can doubt that Di- 
onyfius HalicarnafTms had, after twenty years 
of afliduous labour, conceived better notions 
of the Roman hiftory than Fabius Pi£tor, 

Thirdly, all the hiftorians^ and all tradi- 
tions inform us, that Romulus conduced to 
. Rome, a colony of Albans: now, we have 
not the lead proof, that the people of Alba 
flood, at any time, in that difgraceful lights 
in which the Romans of that age, were 
painted. On the contrary, if conjedures 
may be admitted, there is every reafon to be- 
lieve that this people became eftabliflied 
under Amulius, becaufe every monarch, de- 
firous of being abfolute, rather pretexts the 
people, than the great. 

Fourthly, antiquity furnifhes us with many 
examples of the prodigious difference, which 
fubfifted between the freeman,Cj^ and the 

G 4 flave ; 

Î — ^ 

(s) Dionyfius Halicamaffius obferves, that Servius 
TuUius iharéd the conquered lands amongil the citizens, 

( whoj^ 
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flave ; but it produces no iivftance of that 
middle ordery that race of bondmen, intended 
to have been brought to Rome,^ In the re- 
tinue of the Patricians. Every flave had a 
matter, and his only abode was the houie, 
to which he belonged. He could not, there- 
fore, form, with others, a clafs apart, how- 
ever abjeâ: that clafs might be fuppofed 
to be. 

Fifthly, the Sabines haying united them- 
fclves to the Romans, by a free covenant» 

and 

, who, having nothing belonging to them,, were obliged 
to work with their own hands ; fo that, after this dif- 
pofltion, the individuals amongfl the Romans, con> 
filled only of proprietaries, and flaves. Now the fame 
author, willing to juftify Servius Tullius, for havuig 
made a great number of thefe laft free, enters into a 
long detail, that he may inform us, under what predi- 
cament the flaves flood aniongft the Romans. He re- 
marks,., tnat they were all compofed, either offuch as 
were made prifoners in war ; thofe fold towards the in- 
creafe • of the public revenue ; or,, even, the flaves of 
the enemy, who always made a part of the plunder : 
from hence, refult two important circumflances ; firll, 
that, amongft the Romans, war was the fole fource of 
flavery ; and next, that that race which conflfled of the 
vafl'als, and dependants of the great, (as defcribed by 
fome authors) never exifted at Rome. There are, alfo^, 
Other paflages fo deciflve, that one would wonder at 

theiaf 
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and formed, as it were, an identical pare of 
the people, it is to be prefumed that the con- 
dition of the Roman populace was not either 
more bafe, or more unfortunate than that 
condition under which they exiftcd in their 
original country ; fince they did not (lipulate 
for the enjoyment of any privilege, or diftinc- 
tion : and in this, they were imitated by the 
people of Alba, who, joining themfelves to 
the Romans, though, indeed, lefs willingly 
than the others, yet never remonftrated 
againft that abjeft fituation into which they 

muft 



their having efcaped the attention of our critics. Such 
is that of Livy, who, relating the tamults, which pre- 
ceded the retreat of the people, to the facred mount, 
exprefTes himfelf thus : Civitas fecum ipfa difcojs io- 
teftino inter Patres, Plcbemque flagrabat odio".,. 
and a little farther on ; ** magno natu quidam cum 
omnium majorum fuorum iniignibus fe in forum prc- 
jecit." Now,^ what could this citizen of great birth^ 
who fhewed the wounds which he had received in 
conkbat, and the blows by which he had been bruifed, 
in his ftate of flavery amongft the Patricians ; whoie 
misfortunes not only interefted all the people in his fa- 
vour, but made them take arms againft the great, pof- 
fibly be, but a Plebeian ? Thus, about the two hun- 
dredth and fixtieth year from the foundation of Rome, 
there was a Plebeian, whom Livy, the violent Partizan 
of ariftccracy, dillinguifhed as a man of elevated birtlu 
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muft (were fome authors to be credited) have, 
certainly, been thrown. 

Sixthly, all writers not only agree in acknow- 
ledging, that the people enjoyed the privi- 
lege of eleding kings, creating magiftrates, 
cnafting laws, and determining either on 
peace, or war -, but Dionyfius Halicarnaffius^ 
ftill more pofitively afferts, that when Hora- 
tius had dabbed his fitter, the power of paf- ^ 
fing judgment on this atrocious crime was 
referred to the people. 

Here, is matter fufficient to convince us, 
how reafonably the Roman government was, 
.hitherto, fuppofed to have been intermixed 
with monarchy, ariltocracy, and democracy. 
Now, what claim hath this complicated, this 
modified government to our efteem ? doth it 
furnifli us with any conftitutional plan? In 
fine, what was it, in its firfl: principles ? let 
us not fcruple to call it a fimple polity,- the 
interior arrangement of a city. I intreat the 
reader to pay fome attention to thefe words ; 
in my opinion, they not only contain a new. 
idea, but caft a great light upon the fyftem 
of politics. 

Upon 
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Upon the fyftem of politics !(/) the ex- 
preffion which hath juft dropped from my 
pen, may ferve to prove the truth of what ( 
am going to unfold. It ii that all the govern- 
ments of antiquity, except the great antienc 
monarchies, the origin of which we are ig^ 
noraot of, owe their birth to a town, to a 
city. A little refleftion would convince us, 
that it. could not have been otherwife. In 
fad, men were not known under the name 
of a people, but when they equally enjoyed 
the fame laws, adhered to general cuftoms, 
and felt thofe mutual dependancies, which 
united them, and, as it were, attefted their 
identity. Now, mankind ftood in no need 
of laws, and conventions, except when great 
niunbers were aflembled in a fmall Ipace. 
The more individuals are difleminated over 
' the furface of the earth, the more are they 
occupied in procuring their fubfiftance, either 
by the chace, or the cultivation of the ground ; 
the Içfs, alfo, do they want a legiflation. On 
the other hand, the more they are united, 
the more the circumftances which draw them 

• to 

■ 

CtJ Uo\Cl^xtiJ regendae 'civitatis fcientia, from woAk, 
a city. 
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to each other, are multiplied ; and the more 
are they conftrained to have recourfe to trea. 
ties, and conventions. The refult, therefore, 

i 

is that the firft want of every fociety, muft 
»have been the want of a polity •, and that all 
governments began by being no more than a 
fimple polity. In this inftance ir, particularly, 
appears that language ferves to explain fafts, 
and not, that fads ferve to explain the lan- 
guage. IIoAilgia, amongft the Greeks, and ciyi- 
tas, amongft the Romans, fignified, -originally, 
only the government of a city, although 
they were, afterwards, fuppofed to mean 
every thing, which appertained to an admi- 
niftration, in general : and, in the prefent 
times, by the word, polity, may be under- 
ftood, the government of men, in oppofition 
to the term, adminiftration, which, rather, 
fignifies the government of properties. 

It will, perhaps, be objefted to me, that 
war is the firft fource of authority, and con- 
fequently, of government; to which I fhall 
anfwer, that fuppofing the war to have been 
long,, and the army numerous, the gpvern- 
ment of this army muft ftill have appertained 
to a polity; and that if the war had been 
fpeedily concluded, a quiet fociety, and the 

pofli- 
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poffibility that men might live together with- 
out being molefted, would have proved the 
firft objeft of the conqueror, and the firft 
fruits of peace. In thefc two cafes, a polity 
would have been eftabliflied, either in the 
camp, or in a newly -rifing city. Were thefc 
confiderations to be extended to the animal 
-creation, it would, in like manner, appear, 
tliat the fociety of wild.beafts, which, inde- 
pendent upon each other, eafily procure 
their fubfiftance, is the moft imperfcd focicty 
of all 5 and that the fineft examples of a re- 
gular polity, difcernible in the works of na- 
ture, are found amidft the hillocks of ants, 
and the hives of bees. Every thing, there- 
fore, concurs to prove that the firft conven- 
tions were made for a multitude, and that 
they were confined/ as it were, to the laws of 
juxta-pofition. 

P'ar from fuppofmg that it is neccffary, 
ftill more extenfively, to unfold thefe truths, 
we apprehend that they would appear too 
fimple and trivial, if we did not prefs forward 
towards a'demonftratioh of their importance, 
and fix the attention on thofe contradictions, 
which reign amidft the firft principles of all 

go- 
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government, and the ends which all govern- 
ment Ihould have in view. 

What, in fad, are human creatures, upon 
the earth'? They aje children at the brcaft, 
obliged to prefs the bofom, from which they 
muft receive their nouriftimcnt. What are 
human creatures in cities ? They are tranf- 
planted plants ; improvident, and uncertain 
beings ; and like that multitude of micro- 
fcopic animals, which flu£tuating from fide to 
fide, and, inceflantly, precipitating them- 
felves upon each other, feem to have been 
created, only, that they might prefcrve them- 
felves in motion. 

Let it not be doubted that agriculture 
fliould be the firft objeft of legiflators, and 
property, the leading principle of agriculture. 
Nature granting nothing but to reiterated 
follicitations, her firft benefits were bought, 
and the firft expences, whether of money, or 
labour, ought to have eftabliftied the firft 
right of property. The perfeftion of culti- 
vation would not have failed to have intro- 
duced plenty, and variety of prodpftions, 
from whence muft have arifcn commerce, 
and from commerce, muft have proceeded, 
riches. Then, the neceflity of public markets, 

and 
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and the convenience, refulting from places 
ficuated by the banks of rivers, or by the 
Ihore of the fea, muft have given rife to 
cities : but thefe, regarded as the laft pro- 
duit, or the fimple confequence of an agra- 
garian government, muft have received from 
it, their manners, and their laws. Such 
peaceable cultivators could not, poffibly, have 
rtegleéted an eftablifhment of the full influ- 
ence of their falutary principles. Thefe men, 
attached, by intereft and habit, to the foil, 
would have made their own prefervation the 
bafis of their politics -, and, perhaps, the 
word glory, would not have been known 
in any language j but the contrary to this 
hath been the cafe. 

Whether thefirft inhabitants of the earth, 
perceived themfelves. placed by nature, in 
thofe advantageous fituations, where her gifts 
were more abundant, and lefs rieceflfary ; whe- 
ther force, pofTefling, from the beginning, 
more means of exerting itfelf, foon, knew 
the method of prevailing over labour ; or, 
whether the progrefs of population hath been, 
always, more rapid, than the progrefs of in- 
duftry -, we cannot difcover that ftates have 
been indebted for their origin to cukivators; 

on 
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on the contrary, they feem to have been 
founded by robbers, and vagabonds ; hence, 
it hath, happened, that cities were the firft 
rudiments of nations } and that the political 
government hdth ferved as the chief principlç 
in the conftitution of ftates. 

This we have already obferved : the ori- 
gin of antient monarchies is unknown to us; 
but, let us, without fearching, with an ufe^ 
lefs attention, into the obfcurity of the times, 
dwell, for a moment, on the progrefs Oif* po- 
pulation, in that part of the world, which 
during fo long a period gave either laws or 
exaniples to the whole earth. 

'Whether, or no, Danaus, Pelafgiis, Ina- 
chus, and Pelops were the firft founders of 
the Grecian cities, it is, neverthelefs, certain 
that Greece was peopled by colonies, which 
came from Afia, or from Egypt ; and it is 
equally true, that all the great cities of 
Greece, and Sicily, iffued from Sparta, 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, &c. Now, if the 
progrefs of this population be traced, a$ 
many republics, as cities, will appear to 
. have arifen from it. And, if ever any of 
thefc eftablilhments bçcame united, and 
feemed to form a political fyftem, it was ef- 

feftcd 
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fcéled by a fimple federal union, like the uni- 
on of the Amphiâ:yons, the Etrufcans, and 
the people of Latium, On the other hand, 
if thefe rich mines of the hunrxan fpecies, if 
thefe vaft oriental monarchies, funk under 
the «fForrs of the newly-rifing republics, what 
could have remained upon the earth, except 
the veftiges of that fingle government, which ' 
the conquerors obeyed ? Corinth gave birth to 
Syracufe ; Tyre to Carthage 5 Troy to Alba ; 
and Alba to Rome. To thefe famous pames, 
add the names of Sparta, and of Athens, and 
you will have enumerated the principal ac- 
tors on the great theatre of the world. 

Let the refpeftable philofophcrs, who la- 
bour to difengage mankind from fuch frivo- 
lous amufements, fuch idle fpeculations, 
and attach them to thofe two important ob- 
jefts, their fubfiftance, and their happinefs, 
no longer wonder if the plan of a government, 
founded upon agriculture, and territorial pro- 
perty, fhould prove an abfolately new idea, 
' exifting only in opinion, or on paper. Would 
they account for our ignorance of fo intereft- 
ing a matter, let them recoiled thofe in- 
oumerable errors, which were committed by 
that political fyftem of govcrnrjient, which 
Vol. I. H became 
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became the irreccmcifcable enemy of ptopcrtyî. 
They will, thtrCj perceive perpetual cotivtjK 
fioas^ c€nfures, feformatioils, divifions ûf 
land, diftribucioi^a of corn, arbitrary tàxefi^^ 

* 

8rtd, in ffidrt^ all property hazarded ki cvttf 
or^ of th^fe palitical quarreh^ They will» 
then^ eaûly ebferve^ that a;t all times^ whea 
alterations in the cohftitution of the fiate^ 
and tbt fortuiles of individuals^ were, nece& 
farily, involved together, quarrels, 9tià fedi- 
tions grew more ffeqUènt $ and that^ on the 
tontrary, whilft faétions mutually difpmed 
concerning their privileges, and dignities, it 
was much eafier to appeafe them^ than if they 
had, at the fame time, attacked the pip^rties 
of eath other. 

If a municipal admlniftration, ^nd fim|>k 
forms of polity, had coiiftitUtéé thé firft' gôu 
véï-nments of every ftate, th^re could, dtN 
tainly^ be no reafôn to elcpedt that its origin 
Ihoirld account for its pfOgréft. Thui, iÉ 
would be needlèfs to feek, in iht infancy 6i 
ftates, the feeds of their future grandeur j 
and particularly, to amufe Curfelvei with thd 
vain hopes of finding Upon foitte little hill, 
furrounded by Walls, the principles of an uni- 
verfal monarchy, 

A young 
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A yOung, ambitious man, fatigued with 
waiting till be might fucceed his grand-father^ 
«nd« perhaps, apprehenfive that his legiti«> 
macy might be difputed, propofes to found 
a new eftabUfhment. He^ eafily obtains a(^ 
fiftgnce, and even fucceeds in the art of en- 
ticing away iotne of his countrymen. A 
convenient fpot U chofen, contiguous ^to 
which» dwellings are built; that the inhabl- 
tant9 may be nearer at hand, in cafes of mu«* 
tual aflliftance ; the circumference is dmwn» 
and furrôunded by ramparts, ai^d ditchesw 
Scarcely is this eftablifhment formed, but 
an attention is paid to the interior arranger- 
meats: it is not poflible for the founder^ 
whofe affociues were colleâed togçther^ 
foldy, by the hopes of liberty and equality^ 
to rife^ all ac once, into the rank of mafteri 
yet, at the fame time, the leading part which 
he took in the pUn, and the eitecution of it^ 
^ves him a p^ticular pre-eminence, and 
conftitutes him the chief of this riling date» 
The fathers of families, and the moft refpon^ 
fiblc men, coqapofe a council» whofe province 
is the difcuflion of every fubjed ; but the 
decifion- of the moft important fubjedls 13 
fubmitted to the general aflcmbly of all the 

H JL colonifts. 
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^ colonifts. They, foon, turn their thoughts 
towards putting themfelves in a ftate of de- 
fence, and, even, concert mcafurcs whereby 
they might be enabled to attack their neigh- 
bours, Thfc new inhabitants are divided into 
different bodies; companies of foot, and 
troops^ of horfe are formed, and this city 
militia ferves as the model to their army. 
The defire of acquiring additional forces, 
prevents them from being over-fcrupulous in 
their reception of recruits. An afylum is 
opened to all adventurers, and, efpecially to 
fugitive flaves: fuch a circumftance was, 
then, of thé utmoft importance, and promif- 
jed to be the fource of an cxtenfive popu- 
lation: But as this admiflion of ftrangers» 
of all denominations, introduced colonifts, 
folely of one fex, a projeft is conceived, 
highly cxpreflive of the morals of fuch 
citizens. The women, belonging to the 
neighbouring ftate, are^^carried off, in defi- 
ance of all the laws of hofpitality. To re- 
cover them, the infulted people betake 
themfelves to arms : in the very moment, 
whilft they are profecuting their revenge, 
they fufFer themfelves to be difarmed • the 
jjwo Jiations are united by a treaty, folemnly 

confirmed» 
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confirmed, and (what is ftill more extraor- 
dinary) religioufly obferved. The city en- 
creafes, and its polity becomes more perfedt. 
A king, aéting in the, charafter of a law- 
giver, fucceeds a warlike prince ; he, alfo, 
in his turn, gives place to military monarchs. 
The nation grows warlike, but is furrounded 
by dates of the fame charafter, and every 
decifive advantage which it gains, feems, en- 
tirely, owing to the conduft of its chiefs : 
Such an advantage depends on fortune, and 
cannot, yet, be the cffeft of the political 
conftitution, &c. &c. 

Thus far, the confideration of the progrels 
of the Roman republic, would be to little 
purpofe. I know but of two caufes, which 
may be affigned : the one is due to. chance, 
which will, con ftantly, have great weight" in 
all human affairs and thefe inftances of 
chance, are, the capacities of the kings, and 
the length of their reigns : the other caufe 
belongs more to polity, and is that principle 
of population, eftablilhed by Romulus, and 
adopted by his fueceffors-, a principle which 
induced the Romans, to inftitute a law, enadt- 
ing, that the vanquilhed, inftead of being re- 
duced to captivity (at that time the cuftom) 

H 3 • fliould 
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fiiould be all tranfported to their city. This 
is the real fource of the greatnefs of Rome. 
Xt was this, which, in the fpace of two 
hundred and fifty years, after its foundation, 
occafioned the number of its inhabitants to 
mount up to one hundred and, thirty thou* 
fand citizens. (i^) As» to its government, 
what idea can we conceive of that, when we 
perceive the people bafe enough to groan fo 
long, and patiently, beneath the yoke «of 
fuch a tyrant as Tarquinius Superbui ? In* 
deed, if the Roman youth had pot been 
wearied out by a toilfome, and protracted 
war I and if a moft horrid tragedy had not 
happened, opportunely, to roufc the fpirit of 
the people, Rome muft have become, what 
Syracufe was, the fport of tyrants, and the 
theatre of révolutions. 

But their kings were expelled, and liberty 
fat in their places. . . Liberty ! . . . what liberty i 
Tyranny did but exchange hands, palling 
from kings to the great. The people bewail 
their earlicft captivity; they complain» and 
are not heard ; reduced, at length, to a» 

excefa 
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(u) Or, according to the calculation of Dîonyfîu* 
HalicarnafiiuSf onehundied» a&d forty thouiand fou Ls.. 
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exççfs of ddpair, m the violence of theic 
wpe^, ilqne, they And che courage oeccfikry 
CQ make them ^rinûmte* The eftabliflimenc 
ijfth^ officie of Tribu qç confirnjs the c&(5k 
of the VaJeriwi îaw. The people rccpiv^ new 
life; md fc/irceiy have they ccafed from 
fearing, before they become formidable- 
Here, the complexion of the times und^- 
gQ€$ an ymveffel içbanges and the hiftory 
of theRonwngowroment is, frçm heace- 
fprtji» ft detail of the progreft of Democracy. 
The . Plebeians ar^ç* by marriages, con- 
founded with the noble§, and Rome3 prac- 
tically democratical, is no longer ariftocra- 
tic^l, 'except în fpecvlation; for it is rçfnark- 
jable that %lm Bonia^i polity wa$ never pro- 
portipned to the conftitiiitiion of tk^ govern- 
tnenç % <fo that the people, when ftripped of 
their privileges, preferved their influence, 
by th$ terror whidx ijhey infpired, and the 
nobility, when deprived of their origina^l 
rights, were indebted» for their ÇQ|?feq;vience, 
to popular rçfpeia.j(w) 

I would, now, aik thcfe fybtle politicians, 
who fee every thing in Rome, as Mallc- 

' H 4 branche 

, . _ , __ . ^ . a 

(jw) Duriagthe (econd Punic war, Bioft of thje dig-v 
nities were held by the Patricians. 
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branche faw every thing in God, what xr^^ 
what moment of this perpetual fluâuatioir, 
they would feizeon, to take from the Roman 
government, a pattern, which every other«na- 
tion ought to follow ? They may, perhaps, 
be fomewhat embarrafled by this quefl:ior>, 
and yet, they may contrive to elude it. 
This will be their anfwer* " We allow that 
the conftitution of the Roman republic never 
bad any properly fixed principles ; but yovi 
cannot deny that its polity enjoyed, ait 
leaft, an equal' advantage. That fpirit 
of difcipline, that .perfe<ftion in the art 
of war, that iyftem, to which power, and 
encreafing grandeur were attached, fuf- 
ficiently plead in favour of the principal 
fprings in the machine of government. 
Such great cfFcdts, muft have proceeded 
from powerful caufes." 

Here, I muft beg to be indulged with the 
infinuation of a doubt, the temerity" of ad- 
vancing which (if doubting can be temerity) 
I fhall not endeavour to conceal. The Ro- 
mans, indeed, as their own hiftorians affirm^ 
triumphed over^ their neighbours, almoft as 
frequently as they fought; but to forma 
judgment concerning thefe great advantages^ 

let 
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let us recollcft that they waged war, during 
a fpacc of time, nearly approaching to four 
hundred years, ere they reduced to fubmif- 
fion, the finglc city of Veu:(x) and let us 
wait, before we eftimate this fuperiority of 
the Romans, until we Ihall have read, in the 
works of the hiftorians of the Volfcians, the 
-Slqui, the Samnites, and the Etrufcans, the 
fame fafts which Livy hath related : yet even 
this, is unneceflary : for that very author, 
fomewhere, confefles, that, for a long fpace 
of time, the Volfci were, at leaft, as fuccef- 
ful as the Romans. We will not, in this 
place, call forth the too well known hiftories 
of Porfenna, Coriolanus, and Brcnnus, the 
GauU but fhall reft contented with remarking 
that if Horatius Codes had, unfortunately,* 
fallen, when he received the wound on his 
knee; if the mother of Coriolanus had died, 
fome years fooner; and, if Manlius Capito- 
linus had flept one quarter of an hour more, 

the 



(x) It appears that, after a fiege of ten years, the- 
Romans accompliihed their redudlion, folely, by the 
error, which this city committed, in choofing a king, 
and abandoning her alliance whh the Latins ; a de- 
feélioa which they could never forgive. 
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the miftrefs of the world had been entirelf 
overthrown. . 

I cannot avoid fixing the attention of the 
reader, for a moment, ^pon this objcft. 
Let him judge, with me, how frivolous the 
common place obfcrvations, fo frequently 
repeated, by thofe authors, who J^ave writ- 
ten concerning the Romans, muft, unavoid- 
ably, prove. What is more common than 
to find it aflcrtcd, that the fpirit of conqueft 
was the foul of their government ? The Ipir it 
of conqueft, amongft men who fuflfcred three 
hundred and fixty years to roll away, with- 
out bethinking themfelves of attempting a 
fiege! the fpirit of conqueft, amongft a 
people, whofe wars were ohly wars of ^epri- 
fals, or of plunder ! the fpirit of conqueft, 
amongft individuals, who never imagined 
that, to fubdue their enemies, they ihould 
have feizcd their military fôrtreflès ! We need 
tK)t quit the ftreets of Rome, to difcover the 
fecret fprings in their machine of govern- 
ment : let us direft our refearches, folely, 
into the diflcnfions betwixt the people, and 
the great ; thefe diflcnfions conftitute the 
fources of all thofe events which excite our 
furprize. At firft, the great dreaçling the 

people. 
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J)eople, when animated by their Tribunes, . 
conceived the expedient offending them to 
war: but as the foldiers were obliged to 
furnifli themfdves with fubfiftance, at their 
own expence, it was not convenient to make - 
long campaigns. It was, therefore, only for 
a time that they were diverted by war, from 
tn attention to public affairs, and, that time 
being clapfed, they returned from battle, 
more burdened, and more mutinous, than 
they had ever been. A projeft was, then, 
concerted to prolong the war, and to lay 
Qeges. To effcft this, it became neceffary 
to adopt the refolution of giving pay to the 
troops. The Patricians entered, heartily, into 
the facrifice of their contingent, and fent it, 
of their own accord, to the public treafury : 
But the Tribunes were not fo eafily duped. 
They tore the mafk off from this falfe genero- 
fity, and expofed the fnare, concealed under 
this apparent beneficence. 

What is the refult of all this ? it is, that it 
occafions, in our opinion, .a rcaôion of ef- 
fets upon caufes, and of caufes upon effcds : 
that is, for inftance, we are induced tojudgc 
of the conftitution of a government, from 
foihe fpleodid circumilances, which excite 

our 
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our refpeA •; and, on the other hand, full of 
this idea, we place moft 6f the events, in the 
lame point of view, from which we beheld 
the principal events. Now, I confider hu-. 
man reafon, as armed with two inftruments, 
and thefe are coDtemplation,(jJ and, expe- 
riment. Thcfe, only, can enablp it to pierce 
through the chaos of opinions, in fearch of 
truth ; but if, inftciad of perfefting them, 
it were to hurry on, through the concurrent 
ufe of each, the confequence muft be, that, 
claihing inceflantly, the one againft the 
other, they would be impaired, before they 
could affift it. . 

It is aftonifhing, that mankind Il^ould have 
been almoft conftantly miftaken in the ufe 
of thefe two inftruments. The phyQcal fyftem 
hath been fubmitted to contemplation, and 
the political fyftem to experiment. The laws 
of nature have been founded on ingenious, 
but extravagant conjectures ; the laws of lb- 
ciety have been founded on particular fafts. 
The cruelties of a tyrant occafioned the ex? 
tirpation of monarchy, an unfortunate fuccefs, 
an* error of councils, effefted the difmiflion 

of 

(y). Theory, which is derived from the Greek word 
&tu^\Xi fignifies, only, contemplation* 
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of democracy 5 an abufe, either of power, or 
of riches, threw a difcredit over ariftocracj^ ; 
a crime committed on the perfon of a female, 
texceedingly tjeloved^ eftabliflied a violent fe- 
verity in the inflidbion of punilhments ; a 
reprifal, diftated by paffion, fixed the rights 
x)fwar. Thus, men, gueffing at the events 
of future days, by the circumftances which 
had arîfen in the courfe of the preceding 
^ays, have blunted the inftrument of expe- 
riment, and, entirely, abandoned the inftru- 
ment of meditation. 

How différent fhould have been the path, 
marked out for the «xertion, and progrefs of 
the human underftanding ! aftronomy, Phy- 
fics, and natural hiftory, have, as it were, 
been lavifh of thofe given problems, which 
they have prefented, for our difcuffion. All 
that remained for us, was to adjuft the equa- 
tion, to arrange, and to number -, a fécond 
ftudy, then, courted our rcfcarches, and 
that was Zoology, or the knowledge of 
living creatures, either in their kinds, or fe- 
parately, the which ftudy condufted us to 
the philofophy of phyfics, that is, the art 
of prefcrving mankind,, in the moft perfeft 
ftate of welfare, poflibly attainable, by equally 

cm- 
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employing phyfical^ ahd moral mean^ : I 
fay, moral means, for who doubts whether, 
or no^ morality be 9 branch of pbyfics? 
Here the quantity of fadts was immênfei but 
the inconvenience àrifing from variety coun- 
terballanced the advantage, refulting from 
mukiplicityé In this cafe, experiment muft 
have been attended with timidity, and whilft 
expeâation was involved in doubts, the 
pradice, or the fcience thrown into aâion, 
could not have been employed, except with 
much referve. To thefe ftudics, natursdly 
fucceeded the ftudies of government, that is, 
of political bodies ; of thole Organized ûq- 
gregations, which under the name of em«- 
pires, or republics, prefent to us a new order 
of moral berngs. Now, who doth not, at 
^ the firft figbti perceive that thefe political bo- 
dies, in number exti;emely imall, and full of 
varieties, or anomalies, are, of all theobjedh 
of our refcarches, thofe objefts which, more 
than any others, elude the light of expe- 
riment? 

From thefe reflexions, which we dp b«C 

juft hint to the reader^ a new fyft^ni oi fdr 

ence, hitherto unknown, feems, all at once, 

to fpring up. The examination of nature^ 

and 
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«ind of her Sired, immutable^ aftd necefikry 
laws^ ihould be the firft foundation of all 
kDowtedge$ the inkiutn fapientiâg. From 
thefe primary notioiis of nature, one might 
proceed to her principal produélions^ and^ 
ât lengthy to her circumfcribed, and indivi*> 
ducted operations. Andrologia, or the know- 
ledge of mûn in general, ^ould ierve as the' 
bafu to medicine y natural Kiftory, and mo«- 
râlity -, and thefe woukJ give birth to poli- 
Iks, whkh would prove but the refult of a)l 
the others It i$) then, that an abfolute 
Phyfiôt^àtia Would arife^ a government 
founded Ofi the powers of naturei and the 
eftergy of her aâîOrt. 

Vh à kf» enlightened àge^ and at a period^ 
when the human mind might hot be fo much 
àceuftomedj ^ it i^ at prefent, to the moft 
fubftântial nourifliment, it would be nccef*- 
fery to apolo^ifct for this phitofophical di*. 
grelTion^ âftd, particularly, for that coAcifej 
«nd abftràâèd form^ into which I have 
thrown thefe refleélions : but t am not igno^ 
rant, that knôwkdge is, in Our days, become 
fo djflFuRve, that authors can, fcarcely^ make 
toy other pretcnfions to a fuperiority Over 
their readers^ except thofc pretenfions which 

may 
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may have arifen from the labour of having 
meditated, longer than them, upon the fub- 
jcfts concerning which they may have written* 
I, even, perceive that nothing can be more 
grateful to the compofer of a work than to 
imagine himfèlf placed near a man of genius» 
.who, rapidly, feizes all his thoughts, whofe 
attention animates him, whofe looks encou- 
rage him, and at whofe fide he finds fre(h 
vigour imparted to his abilities, and additio- 
nal certainty infufed into his conceptions. In 
this confidence, I flatter piyfelf, that I may 
difpenfe with expatiating on the refult of what 
hath/been advanced ; and proving farther, 
that, on the one hand, the principles of polity, 
adopted by mankind, have, never rcfl:ed upon 
a folid bafis ; and that, on the other hand, 
it is very neceflary that there flipuld be a 
fufficient number of fafts, attendant on this 
fcience, to reduce it to experiment, or, in 
other words, to the doftrine of example. 

To return to the Romans: it may be pro- 
per to recoUeft what hath been already ob- 
ferved, concerning that error, which leads us 
to judge of fafts, rather according to our an- 
terior prepofieiTions, than by an examination 
of thofe fads, as within themfelves. We 

Ihall, 
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JhalU t-hen, quickly perceive to what ex- 
tremes the vanity of the Romans, the adula- 
tion of the Greeks, and the enthufiaftic ad- 
miration of pofterity, have ftretched them- 
felves, to give a kind of bold, and lingular 
relief to the infancy of the republic. Thus, 
when Servius Tullius had been elevated from 
a ftate of flavery, to the royal dignity j it 
was allcrted, that a celeftial dame had for- 
merly been obferved to defcend upon his 
cradle. 

This difpofition appears no where, fo 
ftriking, as in the opinion conceived of ^ the 
Roman art of war. Not contented with 
having beftowed on it the applaufe whichit 
deferves, its encomiafts would fain perfuade 
us to forget that it did not reach its laft de- 
gree of perfedion, till the time of the Sci- 
•pios: and they would willingly call, that mi- 
litary knojwledge, which the Romans derivecl 
at length, folely, from the frequency of mif- 
conduâ: and bad fuccefs, the nçceflary con- 
fcquencc arifing from the wifdom of their 
govern ment. '^z) 

Vol. I. I I am 

fxj As I am precluded, by the fubjcA of this 
work^ frqm entering into along detail, concerning the 

Roman 
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I am aftoninied that no perfon bath^ as ytr; 
been induced to compare the quantity of 
battles, which Livy makes the Romans gain» 
with the fmdl number of real fucccflcs, which 
chey acquired) during the fpace of four 

hundred 
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Rotbaû art of waf^ I fkall only produce one, from 
^mongft the mmy trrors committed» on thefe occa- 
fiohs. , - 

Becauie it hatji been obferved^ that the Romans^ to» 
wards the tkne of the Punic war&> formed themfelves 
into fttch a dii^>olltion of battle, as to have occaiioned 
the ranging of the infantry> in chequers, or iquares» 
confining of three files, with the cavalry, onthewings^ 
it was, therefore, imagined that they, alway», drew up 
their army in this ordei'. I am, however, enabled to 
prove, that> during the four firft ages of the republic» 
the cavalry was coaflantly Rationed, as a body of 
referve. Fromamidila mukitude of fa^ls, tending to 
confirm this opinion, I fhall reft contented with a kleo- 
tion of thefe fa^s which follow. Livy, mentioning a 
great baftle, between Fabius ahd the Samnites, af- 
ferts, that this conful ordered his cavalry to charge, but 
that they threw their own troops, and the forces of the 
enemy, into equal diforder. Equités ducibus tribunb 
ante figna «vedli, baud mulrô plus hoftibus^ qoam 
fuis prsebuerunt tumultus. Now» thefe équités ante 
iigna evedli, whp occaflnned fo much con fufion amongft 
their own infantry, and the infantry of the enemy, 
could, furely, be no other, than a body of referve, 
ruihing on to the charge^ through the intervals of thek 

foot* 
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hundred years. I am ftill more furprized, 
that no doubt is entertained concerning the 
authenticity of the hiftory, when the hifto- 
rian i^ obfenred to be fo very exaét, as never 
to omit the detail of -a fmgle aâion: there 
are fufiicient opportunities of comparing this 

1 2 fcru- 



foou I omit the defcripdon of a number pf battles, 
daring which the con Ail is fuppofed to have ordered his 
cavsdry to fall back into the rear, in order to charge the 
enetny, in flank ; a kind of attack, which maft have 
proved anavoidiabley in the very beginning of the ac<* 
tioB, had the cavalry been llationed on the wing9 ; 
and which, alfo, could never have been executed, if 
the cavalry of the enemy, had obferved the fame dif- 
portion : but let me remark that the four hundredth, and 
fortieth year, from the foundation of Rome, is the 
period, at which Livy iixes the firH introduâioi^ of this 
difpofitioa of battle, ' fo ofen praélifed afterwards» 
Treating of the Samnites, his words are: Itaque in 
aciem procedunt, equitibus in cornua diviiis. Doth 
not the particular attention with which the author de- 
{bribes this.difpofition, fufficiently prove that, it was» 
hitherto, almoft without a precedent ? The following 
paflkge informs us, that the infantry did not march on 
to the attack, in chequers, or fquares ; and is an addi- 
tional confirmation . of the opinion, which we have 
advanced, infinuating that the cavalry was llationed, as 
a body of referve. The didlator, Marqus Valerius, 
coming up to the afliftance of an advanced guard, 
marched in the following order. Prima incedebant 
, figna 
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fcrupuldus attention, with the attention e ov 
ployed in tranfmitting to us all the haran- 
gues \ and of remarking) in particular, a. 
certain uniformity in the defcriptions, which 
gives the intelligeht reader occafion to fufpeû, 

that 

' ' ' ■ I ■■- ■ I ■ » ■ 11,11 11 

ilgna legionum, ne quid occultuniy aut repentmum hof- 
tis timeret, fed reliquerat intervalla inter ordines pe- 
^itum, qua fatis laxo fpatio» equi permitti poHent. By 
this, it may be perceived that on the one hand, the 
legiota did not, conHantly, leave intervals, for then the 
hiâorian would have been fatisfied, with faying, that 
they had been augmented: and that on the other hand, 
the cavalry wifs not Rationed at the wings ; for had 
that been the cafe, in this particular inilance, fo new a 
difpoiition would have excited the attention of the ene- 
my, and have taught them to expedl a rapid» and un- 
cxpeéled aifault, (quid repentinum) what aftoniihes me 
the moft, is, that no perfon hath been led to make thefe 
obfervations by a convidion, that they were abfolutely 
neceflary^ to efFeét an explanation of certain pafiages, 
which muft, without it, have appeared abfurd. It 
hath been obferved that the Roman cavalry fometimes 
attacked the enemy in flank« and, at other times, ia 
the rear ; and thus gained i decifive vidory : they, 
ibmetimes, alfo, alighted, to renew the fight, on foot. 
Now, it is ridiculous to affert, that the Romans, 
having no fkill in horfemanfhip, frequently gave the 
piîeference to an attack on foot, becaufe it is well 
known, that ihe deciiion of the battle was, often, owing 
to their having charged on horfeback. The faft, then, 
was fimply .this. When the enemy had kept their 

il&nki 
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that the variety of the diffèrent oiders of 
battle, was confined to the taftics of the ao* 
thor, and not to the pofllbilities of war. 
What ! after fo many battles gained, by the 
left, - the right, and the center divifions ; 

1 3 after 



flanks too clofe, to apprehend their being broken into, 
and when the firft attack of their infantry had made 
the Roman foot give way, the confuls, perceiving that 
they had neither time, nor opportunity, to make a di- 
verfion againft the wings, failed not to order the horfë- 
men to alight, and, at the fame time, directing the ma- 
niple to open, they led on this body of referve, (ante 
£gna) that is, in the front of the troops. 

As to ûkc Roman art of war, in general,, the beft 
judgment which I can prefame to pafs on it, after the 
moft mature examination, is this : daring almofl five 
ages, Rome did not much outibip her neighbours in 
the acquiAtion of advantages. Her infantry were never 
diflinguifhed by their faperiority, and in moft of her 
fuccefsful wars, the viélory was owing to the good 
order, and intrepidity, with which the cavalry charged. 
I am convinced that this truth is bi»t little known ; but 
could I perfuade the military men to read Livy, with 
attention, I flatter myfelf that they would agree with 
me. As to the reft, the Romans had no idea of conti- 
nuing the war by campaigns, and (b ignorant were 
they of ftratagems of any kind, that when Hannibal 
employed them, and when his Numidian cavalry gained 
advantages over the cavalry of the Romans, the latter 

were 
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after three hundred and fixty years, paffed 
in war, is Y pu not yet taken ! Vcu fuftaîns a 
fiege of ten years : (let it be obfervcd how 
fuipicious the reiemblance is, between this 
account, and the account of the fiege of 
Troy). At the end of this period, the taking 
of Veu is efFeâed, folely, by the fuperior 
genius of one rhan. And what man ? the de- 
liverer, the reformer of his country, the im- 
mortal Furius Camillus ! what (hall I fay of 
the Samnites, who fupported a war againft 
Rome, during a fpace of forty years ? or c(f 
the Gauls, who almoft conftantly triumphed 
over the Romans, however hiftorians may 
Imve laboured to difguife, and even to alter 

the 



wei^ involved in a feries of defeats, which, as they in- 
creafedy were attended by additional circuindaxices of 
'humiliation. ^ 

To conclude ; it doth not appear, that the Roman 
authors, 'who wrote the annals of thofe times in which 
the republic Aill exifled, and before flattery had arifen 
to its full heigh th, did, at any period, fairly make 
oat their «pretenllons to thofe exceffive praifes, which 
were aftefwards laviihed on their nation. Witnefs that 
confeffîon pf Salluft. — Sciebam. . . . facundia Grœcos^ 
gloria belli GalIos> ante Romanis fuiiTe. • • • . (Bellum 
:Catil.) 
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the narrative of fa6i$?(a) but it will be ob^ 
jefted to me, that Rome, at length» became 
the miftrefs of the world ; and I fliall bp 
afked what proofs can remain to account for 
her prodigious fuccefs, if her fyftem of go* 
vernment^ and herart of war be thus attached» 
To this objedtioQ I anfwer^ firft, that he 
who takes the dimcnfions of an edifice» doth 
not, on that account, pretend that he can 
pull it down $ and if I bave imagined, ^ that 
an ehthudaftic admiration hath attributed toa 
much merit to the polity of the Romans, I 
am not the lefs induced to revere a thoufand, 
admirable €ircun>ftances, which have beeji 
handed down to us, as examples worthy of 
our imitation. Secondly, I tjiuft remark, that 
whilft men, endued wich the moft profound 
learning, and the moA lively genius^ have 

I 4 facrificed 

faj It is apparent that the account of the arrival of 
Furius Camillus» when the Romans were on the point 
of treating for their ranfom, is no more than the fabn* 
lous invention of either pride, or flattery. The Che- 
valier Folard hath fully refuted it» in his commen- 
taries on PolybiuSy notwithflanding that he hath pafTed 
by theteftimony of Diodqrus Siculus, fo dire<5lly oppo- 
£te not only to the afTertions of Livy> and PlutaiKih» 
but, alio to the authority of Tacitus, who puts this, 
fentence into the mouth of Claudius. ** Capti aGal- 
lis fumus«" • • • . V. Tacit. Annal, lib. i z. 
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facrificed all their attention to the tafk, of 
finding in Rome hcrfclf, the fource of her 
grandeur, they have too much negleded the 
inveftigation of thofe exterior caufcs, which 
contributed to that grandeur ; as if, in de tes* 
mining on the power of a lever, it wcrt not 
ncceflary to go to the extreme point, and zC- 
certain its refiftance. It is an omilHon,. of 
which I accufe the celebrated MacRlavel^ and 
the illuftrious Montefquieu, above all others» 
(l^) becaufe the former, and the latter couFd 
not have avoided infufing into their obfcrvai- 
tions ^11 the fire of their genius, and all the 
fagacity of their underftanding : , fince they 
have neglcded this objeft, let us endeavour 

to 



(èj Machiavel, în the compofîtion of his admirable 
difcourfes, concerning the firft decad of Livy, doth 
not feexn to have endeavoured to unravel the fyflem of 
thç aggrandizement of the Roman republic. Neieher 
hath the preiident Montefquieu fuppofied this to be a 
new ahd neceflary tafk : doth his work, tken, corref- 
pond with its title ? the refleélions which he allows him- 
ielf to make on the five firil ages of the vepublkr 
fcarcely take up fixty duodecimo pages.; Imuilconfcfs^ 
that, whatfoever genius may difling'uifh thefib refleftions„ 
they feem io vague, and fo detached, that they refemble 
marginal notes, written on the fame work, of which 
Machiavel v/as\he commentator. 
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CO throw fome light upon it, and firft, let uaf 
confider Italy, as within herfelf. 

Nothing could have been more favourat^ 
to the eftablifhment of any date whatfoever, 
than the pofture of Italy, at the demiib of 
Tarquinius Superbus, that is, at the period, 
when the Roman republic began to acquire a 
certain (lability. In faâ, matters were fb 
arranged, that the neighbouring inland na* 
tions, ^although fufEciently warlike to exer* 
cife the courage of the Romans, were, not? 
withftanding, as yet, too barbarous and too 
unpolifhed, to avail themfelves of the means 
of reducing thein to fubmiflion -, whilft the 
people inhabiting the countries nearer to the 
'Ihoresof thefea, were, at once, affluent and 
refined, but too effeminate and ennervated, 
to render themfelves formidable. Thus Italy 
found herfelf divided into indigenous nations, 
ftill retaining their barbarifm, and Grecian 
colonies, amongft which, commerce and in- 
duftry had, already, introduced luxury and 
corruption. The Romans, having become 
the conquerors of the neareft neighbouring 
nations, (hould, at the fame time, have v an- 
quifhcd all Italy. The weaknefs of Capua, 
and the pufiUanimity of the people of Taren- 

tum» 
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turn, may, eafily, be recoUeâed; bnt k 
fliould» alfo, be remembered that, if Pyrrhus^ 
lefs inconftant, lefs vague in his projeâs, or 
rather more immediately interefted in the li* 
berty of Italy, had vigoroufly pufhed on the 
war, perhaps, Fabricius had been the laft 
hero of whorp Rome could have boafied.^ 
Rome, having once rendered herfelf the mif- 
trefs of Italy, what was wanting to make her 
the miftrefs of the whole world, but to con- 
ceive it poffible that (he might be miftrefs? 
Carthage taught her to perceive it, and feen>ed 
to enter into competition with herj'^only to 
ei>able her to know her own power. In faft, 
what ftate had the Romans to fear ? was it 
Sicily, divided into feveral fmall republics, 
and governed by fcveral petty tyrants? 
Could the Illyrians, a defpicable people, 
whofe whole lives were fpent in ads of piracy, 
be the objeAs of their apprehenfions ? or, 
could even Macedonia herlelf alarm them, 
when engaged in all the Grecian quarrels,, 
and rendered, in her tum, the thtfatre of re- 
volutions ? all the forces of Europe had paf- 
fed into Alia, and the military power became, 
lately, fished there, as if that region had been 
its native refidence. 

Car- 



r 
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Carthage, then, was all that remained in 
the Weft : but, what, within'^itfclf, was this 
power of Carthage ? it was lifcç the power 
which the Englifh -enjoy, at prefent, in Ame- 
rica, and in India ; that is, a power, which» 
having been eftablifhed, by an a%iring and 
vidiorious commerce, at once, extended it-> 
felf along the coafts, and caufed its influence 
to be felt, through all the inland parts : there 
is, however, this difference ; the power of 
the Englifli pointed, at leaft, to a refpeârablc 
objeft, a kind of vice, where its whole force 
concentrated i whilft Carthage, like thofe 
poly puflfes, the vague exiftencc of which, lofes 
in energy, what it acquires in the fuperficies, 
icettied more jcaloufly employed in extending 
than in fortifying her pofleffions. The Nu- 
midian kings, fuch as Syphax, and Mafinifla-; 
the people of Spain, fuch as the Geltiberians 
and the Lufitanians , the inhabitants of Sardi* 
nia, and of Corfica, were to Carthage, what 
the Morattoes, and the Indians are, in this 
* age, to the Englifh eftabliflimcnts, and, par- 
ticdarly, what the Mexicans would have been 
to the Spaniards, if thefelaft, contented with 
trading amongft them, had not cruelly re- 
folvcd on their dcftruûion. Now, thcfe 

powers, 
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powers, thus cftablifhcd by commerce; find 
it more neceffary to attack, than to prepare 
for a defence. Some Tea-ports, fome forti- 
fied faftories, and, chiefly, the fupcriority 
which valour and induftry acquii;e over the 
ignorance of a cowardly, and'ftupid people^ 
'are the only means to be employed in enforc*» 
ing the obedience of fo man^y tributary, or 
allied nations. In the monaent of hiving re-- 
courfe to arms, and declaring war, it is eafy 
to obtain fuccours^ which may foHow in the 
train -, but when the enemies» recovered from 
their firft fright, fhall have thought of 
making diverfions, then all the advantage 
will begin to pafs over to their fide, TIjcy 
have only one plan of attack, but thele other 
powers muft concert a thoufand methods of 
defence. The fjrofpeft of the vaft extent 
of their domains, far from infpiring them 
with confidence, ferves only to multiply their 
fears» and as a fingle facrifice is thought a 
prefage of bad fuccefs, the defire of preferv- 
ing every thing, induces them to divide 
their forces. Thefe timid precautions diffufe 
a languor over the operations of war. The 
allied nations which, before, feemcd to arteft 
their authority, foon become fufpefted in 

their 
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i 

fhciir turn. Jnftead of fending them againfl: 
«he enemy, it is neceiTary to watch over their 
motions ; and it is thus, that a republic 
which feemed the fovereign of Africa, of 
Spain, and of Sardinia, concluded ever/ 
thing, with having for its enemies, the Afri- 
cans, the Spaniards, and the Sardinians. 

From this pifture, it is eafy to judge whe- 
ther the Romans, who aggrandized them- 
' felves only by repelling the attacks of their 
neighbours, and who were, in faft, rather 
raifed to a relief, than aggrandized, ought 
to enjoy an advantage over the Carthaginians. 
Placed in the centre of Italy, of which they 
had rendered themfelvcs the matters, their 
fleet might eafily command the two feas, 
and their armies might quickly march to 
eyety part, in which the enemy fhould have 
dared to appear.frj Befides, in the firft Punic 
war, the Romans were but auxiliaries, and 
ûnce Syracufe, under Gelo, under Dionyfius, 
and under Agathocles, could fo effeftually, 

and 



(c) Strabo imaginjed that the fitaatioa of Rome had, 
contributed much to the aggrandizement of the repuh- 
TÎC1 he reafoned like a geographer. Montefquieu dîi^ 
covers all thefe caufei- in the nature of their govern* 
&ent : he reafons like a civilian. 
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and fo often refift the force of Carthage ; 
nay, could even reduce her aimofl: to the 
brink of deftruâion, it is not aftonifhing that» 
with fuch an ally, Rome gained fome viâo* 
ries. Had the life of Hiero been prolonged, 
he, undoubtedly, would have contrived an 
expedient, that might have ballanced the 
power of thefe two formidable enemies, and 
have applied himfelf to the talk of delivering 
Sicily, from the inconvenience of being bur* 
dehed with any foreign troops. Indeed, the 
accomplifhment of fuch an enterprize, muft 
'have been attended with fome difficulty, as 
this ifland contained a number of difièrent 
fmall ftates, divided in their interefts^ and 
jealous of each other. But Hiero was pro* 
teâed by the Romans : there can be nothing 
more dangerous, than to receive proteâiôn 
from an ambitious power ; th6 fpecious pre- 
text with which fuch a power invefts itfelf, 
anticipates that firft effort, of which every 
nation, jealous of its liberties, is always fuf* 
ceptible. 

Whilft the Romans, like a wreftler, who 
had the viftory, without being fatigued by 
the conteft, were happy in the undifturbed 
enjoyment of their own power, the empire 

of 
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9f Carthage was Ihaken, even to the founda^ 
tions. A war amongft the Mercenaries, a 
hundred times more terrible than the war of 
the Homans, occafions the blood to flow ia 
rivulets, and fcatters confufion around the 
government; it was, then, that Rome, in 
oppofition to the faith of treaties, này, in 
oppolltion to that decency which would be 
maintained, in our times, even during the 
very exertion of an a£t of ufurpation, took 
pofiefiion of Sardinia, and thus, rendered 
herfelf the miftreis of the Mediterranean. 

The fécond Punic war quickly blazed 
forth, and here it is, that the Romans begin 
to (hew themfelves in their true colours. 
Whatfoever title to our admiration, they 
may have pretended to poflefs, they are 
going to lofe it, in the courfe of fotne few 
years. A (ingle man tore off the mafk ; it 
was not even Carthage ; it was Hannibal 
alone, who contended with this powerful re- 
public ! what an aftonifhing feries of defeats ! 
what accumulated inftances of weaknefs in 
her councils, aqd cowardice in her com* 
bats! 

Yet Rome did not fink. . . : true. . . . but 
«loth it follow that the Romans produced ex- 
amples 
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amples of an admirable firmnefs, and con* 
ftaricy ; that Fatius was one of the greateft 
generals of antiquity ; • and that Rome» at 
length, prevailed, by the ftrength of her 
conftitution, and by her fble afcendancy over 
Carthage ? This queftion hath, often, been 
decided in the affirmative, and we cannot 
treat of it, here, without giving too much 
into common-place quotations, with which. 
the reader muft have been, frequently, fa- 
tigued. Wc rather chufc to hazard fome re- 
flexions upon the plan, concerted by Hanni- 
bal ; and we muft confeis that it appears to 
be the moft ra(h, and extravagant plan, that 
ever entered into the human mind : not, in- 
deed, that we prefume to blame thefe daring 
diverfions : but what is the objeâ of a diver- 
^on ? it is to give a terrible and unexpected 
flroke. Thus Agâthocles, leaving Syracufe 
befieged, prefented himfelf, at once, before . 
the walls of Carthage : but the rapidity ne- 
cel&ry to thefe operations, requires that they 
fhould be conduéled by fca -, that their firft 
fuccefs fhould bè eafy^ and that the terror 
into which the enemy might be thrown, 
Ihould be fudden and unforefeen. 

On 



■ / 
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' On rhcfe principles^ let us form a judg- 
ment concerning the conduâ of HannibaL 
Could there have been a longer, a more labo* 
rious, or a more loathfome expedition, than 
that expedition in which it became neceiTary 
to crois the Alps, and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, whiUt the foldlers felt fatigue, difeafe, 
and mifery, as* the! preludes to a bloody war ? 
To what were his iirft fucccfles owing? to 
the treachery of fome peafanfs, to the hclplefs 
fituation of the mountaineers, and ftill more, 
to the ignorance and mifconduâ of the Ro-: 
man generals, who neither defended the paf- 
fage of the Rhone^ nor the defiles of the 
Alps. I pafs pvcr, in filence, thofe unex- 
pected vidtories near Sicinuni, and on the 
banks of thé river Trèbia ; but what (hall be 
iaid of the march of Annibal, through the 
moraflfes of Clufium ; of the folly of the Ro- 
man generals who, at laft, gave his army 
time to reinforce themfelves, and who came 
to an engagement, at Thrafymene, in the 
very moment, when they ought to have been 
fati^Bed with keeping them at bay, and re- 
ducing them to the perplexing neceflTity of en- 
tering into Winter, quarters ? What! if 
Frederick the Great, hath been, once in bis 
Vol-, I. K life. 
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lilj^-tiine, aecufed of tciherUy, becaufo thé 
fiegr of Olmutz was drawn out to a confide«< 
rabrie length, ^nd this alfe^ when the cfibita 
oftke Auftrians, to retake the field, werein^ 
credible*^ ihall Hannibal be juftlfied, for 
hi-ying undercaken an enteiprite, which muft 
have proved his ruin, if attended by a fingle 
ibWorfUne» and t^ which, vklory hcrfelf 
QouM have infured no iuccefs i 

It wi^li perhaps, be objeétcd fo me, that^ 
if fortune f4¥(Hired this celebrated Canha« 
ginian, H the beginning of his expedition» 
il^e, iboo afterwards, naanifefted her incoiw 
fiancy, whçn the fec^ate q£ Carthage refofed 
to fen4 into Italy tl^ie lieçeflary fupplies, to« 
wards (he cpnttnu<tk)n of the war : to which 
I aii^eri firft, (bat Hannibal, before k be< 
came likely,, (hat he fhould receive any $bG« 
^ours from Afirica, h|^ furmounied the 
greateft di£c4;iltie$, attending his eoterprize, 
and, of couriie, already fuhmittsed to all thofe 
t;v€nt;S| of wiilcb, if a fiagle cwnt had proved 
Vnfavo^raibjlie, he m^uft have been irrecr\ev« 
abjy loil;. Secondly, that all his credit, at 
Carthage, was limited, to a f^ion ; and tha€ 
lie ihould have known, that when a repub** 
^ ia divided into two fadbions, the iatSlion 

which 
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which ftcqukes its advantages abroad, is lia- 
ble to lofe its înfiueflce at hoiute^ btcaufe 
great fucccflès arttraél cnvf , and rémorc, at 
the fame time, that dread which, alone, 
atn {iiaiiltatn order ia a divided ilace. No 
circumftanee, therefore, was more eadly to 
be forefecn, than the fall of the Barciniati 
faéUoti -, nor could any thieg be more incon- 
fiderate, than to expeft fupplies from a jea* 
lovis fen^e, who had never looked upon thia 
diveffion with approt^tion. That Hanni^ 
bal fliould bîavë been driven out of Italy is, 
then, no longer a matter cf aftottilhmciit j 
the wonder lies, in* his not having been, 
fooncr, compelled to make a precipitate re-* 
tr^t : we muft not admire th^ liomans, who 
fouglu in their own country, and w^c^ con^ 
ftantly, able to oppofe four armie^j to a 
fingle army : it is Hannibal) whom We muff 
applaud-, Hannibal^ who, déftitute bf all 
fopplies, and weake^d even by his own vic- 
tories^ perceived bimfelf forced to keep up a 
defertfive war, in the very heart of a country, 
belonging to the ehemy j how particularly 
is that fuperiority of genius to be com- 
mended, which taught him to bring into fub- 
jeâiian, an affemblagc of barbarous nations/ 

K 2 and 
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and to acquire fuch a dominion, over their 
difpofition, as empowered him, in every pc^ 
culiar eafe of neceflity, to inlpire them with 
cool perfeverance, in the place of too daring 
a confidence ; and with a devoted obedience, 
inftead of too prefumptuous an oppofition to 
his direâions ! 

> Amidft fuch a multitude of 'celebrated 
events, which arofe during the fécond Punic 
war, it is impoffible for me to forget one 

■ event, apparently, ftill more aftonifliing, 
^an the enterprife of Hannibal, fince it is 
fomething like a relapfe into the error çoni« 
initted by this great general. I allude to the 
fuccours led on by Aidrubal, md defeated by 
the confuls, Liviusi, and Nero: and here, I 
cannot avoid inveighing againft thole partial 
pre;poflèffions, which would not fufFer, even 
thiscircumftance^ topafs by, without draw- 
ing from it an opportunity of beftowing a 
profufipn of applaufe on the Romans 5 as if 
any thing, but the heighth of folly, could 

' Ijave adopted the defign of marching from 
Sipain, and of croflmg the Alps, and the 
Apennines, with the view of affifting an army, 

' blocked up, as it were, in Brutium, and 
vith difficulty, fupporting themfelves in this 

extremity 
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extremity of Italy; and as if the ftolen march 
©f Nero was not, in fuch a cafe, the mod 
obvious operation imaginable, and even the 
firft rudiment, and earliefl leflbn, in the mi« 
litary fcience. Could Hannibal, reafbnably» 
have flattered himfelf with the hopes of 
leading his army, without* interruption, 
acrofs Apulia, Daunia, Samnium^ and Pice- 
num^ in order to join Afdrubal, amongft the 
Ombri ? are not two armies, thus put in mo- 
tion, from oppofite quarters, conftantly ex. 
pofed to the probability of a defeat, whilft 
they form only a detached part of the whole 
body ? undoubtedly, he, whom we have ob- 
ferved, viâorious, almoft at the fame inftant 
of time, in Saxony, in Silefia, and4n Pome- 
rania ; he, who, finding himfelf hemmed in^ 
by three formidable armies, and on the point 
of feeing a fourth army rulh forward to at- 
tack him, knew how, by the combined force 
of military policy and fignal vidories, to dif- 
fipate, . in the fpace of fifteen days, thefe unit- 
ed dorms ; this truly great man, who bears 
nothing about his charader, that can eclipfe 
his glory, except the peculiarity of exifting 
in thefe modern times, would have felt him- 
felf exceedingly at eafe, had he bcea diftator 

K3 of 
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of Rome, when Hannibal made his entry 
into halj. He would have fmiled at the te-> 
merity of thefe barbarians ^ and that conduâr 
whkh in Livius waç the effeél of ignorance, 
in him, had been the eifeé^ of policy ; I 
mean, that, inftead of blocking Afdvubal »p 
within the defiles of the Apennine fnoUDtains, 
which might have been eaiily acconnplifhed, 
by any one, the leaft verfed >n the opeVa^ 
tions of a defenfîve war, he would have per- 
itiitted him to advance upon the plain, and 
thus, have concerted the opportuiiity of dér 
ftroying him, by a Angle battle. 

Such a multitude of errors, committed by 
the Carthaginians, and the number of difafters, 
which were the confcquenccs of thofe erro», 
might well accelerate the progrefs of the 
Romaics, in Spain and Sicily, Thus Scipid 
propofed his celebrated diverfion, as an enter- 
prize, the fuccefs of which, was to prove in* 
fallible. Even his departure bore rather the 
air of a triumph than a dangerous expedition. 
Hannibal flew to the relief of Carthage j 
but what intelligent fpeftator could, then, 
have remained doubtfwl of the event ? How 
' could it be fuppofed, that an army, harraffcd 
by a long and miferable war, would not be 

intimidated 
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Intimidated by that infuflrefa^le contraft, 
which they met with on the plains of Zama ? 
and> what was this army? the Carthgginiaa 
Phalanx did not form a third part of it. ^he 
remainder confifted either of ill-difpofed auxH 
liaries, or difgufted merceQaries, who, de« 
prived of the profpcft of plunder, faw nothing 
before their eyes, but danger, Hant^ib^l 
hath been blamed for placing thefe mercena- 
ries, in the front ranks ; to have pitied him^ 
had been more natural, fince he had reafofi 
to miftruft them, to fo violent â degree, as 
^o conceive no hopes of their niaking any ef^ 
forts to conquer, uokls fcipported» or rathet 
guarded by the national foldiers. 

But under whatfoever difadvantages Han. 
fithal may have laboured» yet, nothing cm 
impair the glory ci Scipio,(i^ This hcro^ 

K 4 even 

. ^ (ii) Tke efttomians» wh&ck our ingeaioiiif amliar 
iizxh. beftowed or Scipio» are^ at once, warm and 
}aft. That iUmftriou^ Roman pojfleâed the happy aft of 
bkxklÎDg the aecompUihtneBts of the genttesnan, aad 
the fcbolar» with the conduél aad intrepidity of the 
ibldier. Leàrited» and admiring learning, he patrov 
àized and retûned about him^ the mod emiiwat is 
thé liberal fcieaces. If he retired from his military 
#fl»ployp[ientSy it wft» only to cukivate the fruits «f 
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even in his firft enterprbes, blazed out witlk 
a peculiar luftre : iomething divine prcdo^ 
minâtes over his charadber, and is vifible iix 
all the inftances of his fortune. Happf 
Rotne r thotr native land of the Scipios, ancf 
the -SEmilii, why fhouldft thou be dèbafed bjr 
frivolous and pedantic praife ? why (houFd 
thy encomiafts affeft ta honour thee, by opi- 
nions^ 

' ' I n ■ ■ . , I I ■ II. 

peace. Buiied either in fludy, on in arms,, kis mind: 
was as much difciplined by fcience,. as hi& body was 
çxpofed to peril. Till this memorable perioc^ tKe 
Romans had bnt Ihil^ knowledge of^ and perhaps^ 
h^ paillox) fqi, the works of art; The introdadion of 
the fineft models of this kind was referved. f#r Scipio^ 
Marcellus» Faulus j£milius, and even Mummius^ thd 
ignorant Mummias» fo ridiculous a contrail to tliefe 
celebrated chiefs, that he threatened the perfons, who 
were intruflod with the carriage of fome piélures and 
flatues, taken at Corinth, that if they loft thofe, tTiey 
Ihould give him new ones. The rage for pofleffing- 
thefè elegant colleftions became fo violent, that thcxica 
prédations of Verres were not either without advokrates» 
or imitators. What the Romans cotttd not buy, like 
true virtpofi, they ftole : Livy> mentioning the intro* 
duflion of the ftatues from Syracufe, makes thi» 
obfervation. Cseterum inde primum iiiitium mirandi 
Graccarum àrtium opera, licentiseque huic facra, pro^ 
fanaqne omnia vulgo fpotiandi^ fa<5lim eft, quze po^ 
tremo in Roma, nos deos, tempi um id ipfum primum^ 
^uod a Marcello eximie ornatum eft, vertit. ..... See^k 

x^ara^Ur of Scifio in the Qonnoijfeur* K« 
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BÎpns, fo different from thofe, which thou 
draweft upon thyfclf ? were I to offer thee^. 
the homage of my admiration, my fancy, 
would tranfport me to the public (landing; 
places, where I might behold Marcellus». 
difplaying to thy view, the wonders of Sicily \ 
or rather, where I might fee Emilius, leading 
at his chariot wheels, a train of kings, pre^, 
ceded by their riches : then, fhould I, with 
tranfport, give thee thofe titles, which thou, 
haâft arrogated to thyfelf. I applaud thy 
fortune, that fortune, of which thou waft^ 
in former ages, fo vain, and to which thou» 
haft gloried in attributing power, rather thanf 
to thy barbarous infancy, thy unfettled lav^s, 
thy tempeftuous government, and even thy 
vertues, which were never more celebrated 
thaain thofe miferable times, when thou hadft 
only preceptors, in the place of heroes, (e) 

From 

CeJ Proinde ab hoc orfurus aliquis initio jpfoi 

in teiHmonium vocaverit Romanos, ut qui plus fortunae 
quam virtuti refulerint. (Plut, de fort. Rom.) ^ 

This little treatife, by Plutarch, is worth reading. It 
will,, there, be feen that, exclufiveof feme fuperftitious 
ideas, his opinions concerning the Roman affairs are, 
apparently, like thcfe, which we have prefumed to 
advance. Now, as Plutarch cannot be fufpecled of 

havinff 
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From the conqueft of Carthage, Rotntf 
àrofe the miftrefs of the whole world : from 
tlxat period, what power could have oppofed 
her? Could, Philip, Antiochus, or Perfius, 
iurrounded as they were by jealous neigh- 
bouring ftates, and kings who. were their ene<* 
xnies, have amufed themfelvcs wiih the hopes 
of doing more than Carthage did ? It isi 
at this period, in particular, that the fortune 
of the Romans btcomes £o confpicuous« 
Home, triumphant, or rather entering into 
the poiieffion of riches, might have funk into 
cffeinihacy *, affluence might have introduced 
luxury; to luxury might have fuccccded 
jealoufies amongft the citizens^ and ihefc 
jealoufies would, in their turn, have brought 
M troubles, and civil difcord: fome few 
jrears of repofe would have given birth to all 

thefc 

/ 

having treated with injaftice, f)»e Reman», on wàoa 
he hath lavifhty beftowed the mofl flattering efteomiums, 
tiiere is reafon to believe that thefe feHtiments were not 
C^enûve to them. It is well known that the Romas 
emperors were accirftomed to place in their own chamber, 
a golden ftatuc, rcprefenting fortune. Marcas Aure^ 
lius, perceiving himfelf at the p<5m of death, ordered 
this itatue to be carried to his faece^r ; and this aé^io» 
was fappofeçl 16 be the fignal of his reminciaticMi of the 
empir^^ 
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thefe evils : but the bad policy of PhiKp 
and the prefumption of Antiochus, preierved 
the Romans from this danger. Inftead of 
teiDporiGng, inftead of raifing» as it were, a 
bank to repel the torrent, thefe two princes 
were fo raih as to turn their arms againft a 
people, inured to war, by a long feriesof 
military operations, and elevated with the 
moft fignal fucceiies. This was a niadneis^ 
fo ilrikingly marked, as almoft to render an 
enquiry into the motives of it difguiling : 
but as true philosophy doth not deem it a 
fufiicient intelligence, if ibe discover the mif^ 
takes of human^ nature, nor reft till fhe hath 
feef) from whence thofe miftakes fprang, we 
fliail rifque fome reâedlions, cm) the caufes of 
thefe lingular events. 

It cannot be denied, that whatfoever td^ 
vantages Rome might, hitherto, have gained» 
(he neverthclefs had not yet acquired any 
great^ eftimation amongft the Greeks. They 
faw all thefe exploits, in the light of wars be*, 
tween Barbarians, and were more accuftomed 
to dwell on the expedition of Pyrrhus^ tbaa 
on the battle of Zama. C^e may even per^r 
ceive that at the opening of the Macedonian 
war, the Romans had no allka, except the 

Etolians ; 
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Ecolians; a people Inated, and dHcredited 
throughout all Greece; but who, notwith- 
ftanding, attributed to thcmfclves, all the 
fuccefs of the battle of Cynofcephalus, and 
boafted that they, alone, had triumphed 
over Philip. Pride, and a, vain prefumpticn, 
ilvere vices, peculiar to the Greeks, of thofe 
times. There is every, reafon to imagine» 
that they did not begin. to fear the power of 
t'le Romans, but in the moment, when they 
felt the fatal effedts of it. As to Attalus, 
and Eumenes, his fon, who affifted the Ro- 
mans, during the Macedonian and Syrian wars, 
they can only be regarded as' the kings (f 
fortune. Wavering and ill-eftabli(hed, but, 
above all, exceedingly jealous of the great, 
neighbouring monarchies, they perceived no 
danger in feconding a republic, from whom 
they conjeftured that they had lels to fear, 
than to hope. 

\ïi the ; midrt of ihefe rifing, or expiring 
monarchies ; in the midft of the convulfions 
with which thoie new empires, the relics of 
the power of Alexander, were inceflantly 
agitated, the Grecian republics, too weak, 
too dilunited,.xo exift merely by their own 
power, did not. iail to add a confiderable 

force 
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ft^cc to the party, which they embraced. 
They were weights, which ferved to adjuft 
the ballance, and which, perpetually, pafled 
from one fcal6 into the other fcale : and yet, 
lulled by the remembrance of liberty and in- 
dependency, they extended their open arms 
to the firft ftate, which prefented to them 
a pifturc of thefe bjeffings. Now, the Ro- 
mans having made a proclamation, which 
was delivered by Quintus Fktninius, of their 
intention to reftore Greece to her freedom, 
arid to deliver all the cities, from the burdca 
of foreign garrifons, the Greeks were fuch 
dupes, as to fuppofe that the whole face of 
their country would be changed, and that 
Rome would affift them, in the total aboli- 
tion of arbitrary power. It is, indeed, well 
4eferving our notice, that, prior to the con- 
quefts of Alexander, defpbtifm was un- 
:known in Eurc^e, except in the neighbour- 
hood of the Perlians. Ir, then, fallied forth, 
at once, from the midft of the Grecian army •, 
Jjut unattended, either by the antiquity of 
empires, or the lohganceftry of royal houfes, 
the nfual fupport of authority, its réign was 
conftantly prjecarious, nor had , it, yet, ac- 
<juircd any ftabiliiy. The people,' therefore, 

returned 
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returned to their liberty, a$, to thejr natufal 
condition. The fnare laid by the Romans? 
to entrap this moft enlightened quarter of the 
world was, indeed, terrible*, and thk ap- 
parent benoficence had no other c^ft, than 
to break down all covenants, all bonds, and 
all political fyitems, amidft thefe unfortu* 
xiate people, who, now, in exchange for the 
iweet fenticnents of liberty, felt nothing but 
IJie conviâion of their own weakneis. 

The Greeks had, undoubtedly aâed more 
prudently, if, in order to prevcm: the Ro- 
mans from ri&ng, at their fide, to fuch a 
pitch of grandeur, they had united thenv> 
iblves, firmly, to each other, or even formed 
an alliance with Philip : but the members of 
fmall republics, in which the fpirit of party, 
ufurps the place of the fpirit of patriotifm^ 
ichufc rather to perifti with their enemies, 
than to yield to them the tnoQ: infignificant 
advantage. There was no tyrant whado- 
ever, whom a faâion would not have ppe^ 
ferrcd to the chief of an oppofitc faétion : 
and the confederacy of the Achaians, who 
were not apprehenfive of the confcquenccs ci 
calling Philip to their affiilance, .when the in^- 
tended war agaiaft the Etoliaos was in agi* 

tation^i 
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ration» defcrtcd Pcifius, when k became nc« 
ceflary to oppofe the Romans. As to Antio* 
chus, bis prefucnption, bis Afiatic pride» 
difi diltance ftt wbich he, ilill, viewed the forces 
of the Romans, and above all; the feeds o£ 
difcontent whkk be fowed amoagft the Rho» 
dians, were the cauiies of his ruin, I &atl 
faf nothing of i^erBus, fince that fmnce a& 
cended the throne, involved in fuch sinhapp^ 
circumâanees, as to have feh no akeioativfl 
between war and bondage. Thus, what-^^ 
fiiever ild iuccefs, he had nraibn to expedfc 
from his cncerprifes, they were, notwijtth 
landing, beoome nsceiQàry. 

Such were the erroiTS in policy, whicK 
cleaned the path, ak)ng which ^ Romans * 
weve to pa&, ere they arrived at univerfal 
JMnarchy. We have obierved thfs peopie» 
giving laws to EuropC), to Afia, and (k> Afri^ 
ca; but, like thofe emi0àries who^ previa 
oias to the breaking out of war, are fent to 
fathom the defigns of princes, to examine 
into the ftat^ of their forces, and difcover 
what fupplies may be expedted from them, 
we have traverfed the whole world, that weî 
might form ajuftcr idea of the enterprizcs of 
the Romans, and of the reafons^of their fuc-- 

cefs ; 
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cefs : in this refpeft, we have putfucd a plati^ 
far different from that plan adopted by thole 
writers, who have limited ail their refcarchcs 
to the ftudy of the Roman laws, and who 
may be compared to thofe inaftivc citizens, 
whom Paulus ^milius upbraided with idljr 
âifcuffing, in the. forum, the pofture of af- 
£siirs,^ and contenting themfelves, in the mo- 
tnçtit^ when the conful was departing on fome 
kiiportant expedition, with merely attending 
him to the gates of Rome, and wilhing him 
à fortunate .luccefs.(/j From the refult of 
Dur refleftions, we derive a conviâion that 
the principles of the Roman power, exifted 
father beyond^ than within this celebrated re- 
public* Let lis, now, examine the cffed* 
of the Roman, government j in its more im- 
piediate relation to its own particulars, and 
rfie influence which it pofleffed over the for- 
tune of other nations.. 

c CHAP. 



■ (fj Examine the oration, which Plutarch makes 
Paulas Emiliusr deliver, on his departure for Macedom 
Jt is a curipus pja^age, and capable of diininiihing û^ 
opinion, which may have been conceived of the K^ 
muns in thofe times. 
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C H A P. VI; 

\ 

The influence of the Roman government overthà 
happinefs of the people: the condition of the, 
Romans till the time of Cafar^ 



T 



H £ title of this chapter fuiEciently inti^ 
mates, that the conquefts of the Romans»' 
and even their heroic vertues, are, no longer 
to be the objeds of our attention. . Were the 
people happy ? ' was it fortunate to live at 
Rome? fuch are the queftions, which wc 
muft now refolve, as if we were in the 
place of LucumoCj^^ ^^ Appius, when thefc 
two ftrangers came to eilablifti themfelves iq 
this city. 
Vol, I. L It; 



(g) ** J/terwardSf Lucius Tar quîmus Frif eus !\ 
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» 

• It is ncedlefs to declare» that we fliall not 
confider this queftion, relatively to the paf- 
fions and manners of our contemporaries» 
YfcTt it even to be proved^ that the condi- 
tion of the Romans did not appear to merit ' 
the envy of the French, or the Englifh, it 
Mvould not, therefore, follow, that this con- 
dition was, in irfelf, unhappy. In fadt, what- 
foever inclination we may have, to refer 
every thing to our own peculiar ideas, wc 
have been long fmce accuftonoed to the ad- 
miflÎQn of fome particular fuppofitions, by 
which, we are contented to regulate the 
feelings of oi^r mind ! thus, frequently, a 
philofophical and palTive fpeftator bears a 
part in the frenzy of Seide, or the enthu- 
fiafm of Polieuftes : but there is fomcthîng 
more than this ; there are certain generalities, 
certain marks, by which, the condition of a 
nation is manifefted in the abftraet. As 
groaning is a fign of pain •, fo complaints, 
debates, and quarrels, are proofs of the dif- 
contentmenf, and almoft univerfal mifery of 
the people : and without alluding to civil 
wars, famine, contagion, and the Jike cala- 
mities ; is not the ferocity of individuals, a 
conftant fy mptom of habitual fufFcrings ? no- * 

thing. 
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thing, therefore, prevents us from judging 
of the ancients, as we ihould judge of each 
other ; neither are we precluded froni the ap- 
plication of chefe great objets, to the tifioft 
known principles of morality and politics. 
But, amidft fo many revolutions, and fuch 
a multitude of alterations, made in the forms 
of the Roman government, how can wc, pof- 
fibly, advance an opinion concerning it, with 
any degree of precifion, unlefs wc divide its 
hiilory into lèverai epochas ? 

From the foundation of Rome, to the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, may ht included a pe« 
• nod of about two hundred and forty years 5 
from the ocp\Afion of the kings, to the entire 
conqueft of Italy, may be allowed the fame 
ipace of time ; from the firft Piihic war, ta 
the deftruftion of Carthage, may be reckoned 
at about one hundred and twenty years ; 
and from that event, to the fubverfion of the 
republic, about fifty, or fixty years/ at the 
mo&j(h) thefe four different epochas muft 

L 2 fcrvc 



(ÙJ If I miftake not, the banîfiimènt of Tarquîn, 
and the total deftru^ion of the regal power were effec- 
ted in the two hundred and forty.£fth year of RDftic ; 
Italy was entirely conquered in the year 489. Carthage 

was 



^ 
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ferve us, as four different points of view, iii 
which, we may behold the Roman people. 
We only intreat the reader to be fatisfied, 
although we Ihould not call thefe epochas, 
the four ages of the republic. He will^ 
doubtlefs, difpenfe with our diftinguifhing 
its infancy, its youth, its manhood, and its 
old age. All this infignificance of low rhe- 
toric, and bad policy^ could tend to no 
ufeful purpofe, except a demonftration of 
the too general abufe of words, and the in- 
fluence, which language may poffefs over 
opinions. In faA, as foon as men became fo 
weak, as to efteem the frivolous flights of 
intellcfts, which are more fubtle, than pene- 
trating, they were, by degrees, accuftomed 
to aflix to them fome meaning ; and they 
no longer' confidered republics, or, even 
governments, but as kinds of phyfical beings, 
whofe difeafes, habitudes, regimen, &c. it 
was neceiTary to examine. The reafon of all 

this, 

■ — ■ - - 

was overthrown in 62 1 j aoa the republic was extin- 
guiflied in 706. It was not neceflary for the ingeni- 
ous and elegant author to write with the preciiion of 
an arithmetician. It is rather the philofopher, and 

friend of human nature, than the formal chronologift, 
who, to communicate his rcfearches with the greater 
peripicuity* to the reader, divides this period into foui 
seras. K. ' 
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this, is, that nothing cxercifcs and fatigues 
the mind more than abftraftion ; and that 
this aâ: of withdrawing fome part of the idea 
from the other parts of it, hath need of fup*- 
porting itfelf on fenfible circumftances. 
Hence, it is, that the language of argument 
is, conftantly, on the point of running out 
into a figurative flile *, a llile, equally vicious 
and incorreft, of which, allegory is the worft 
abufe. Thus, it may be obferved, that the 
more ignorant and unpoliihed a nation is, 
the more its language abounds with meta- 
phors and comparifons. They are the art- 
ful expedients of the mind, to elude that 
exaft definirion, which fo frequently baffles 
all her powers* Are the principles of a re- 
public to be unfolded ? it is compared to a 
living being. Are the properties of ajuft 
mari to be explained ? He is likened to a re- 
public. Thus, are we, inceffantly,. turning 
round, within a circle of errors, where every 
thing meets with its refemblance, and where 
nothing is decifive.C/-J( But it is not fufficient 

L3 to 

• fij Plato, in writing his treatife on a republic, feenia 
to have had no objeft in view, except the teaching us 
in what juûice confiiled. He compares man to a rer 

public. 
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to condemn, and avoid thefe abufes, intro^ 
duccd before our time, it may," perhaps, be 
neceffary to open, for ourfclves, new roads ; 
and fince we muft difcovcr foroe means, of 
afcertaining the fpirit of the difFcrenc political 
conftitutions, it might not, probably, be im- 
proper to confider, whether, inftead of fix- 
ing our whole attention on laws, and infti- 
tutions, which are, frequently, the efFeA of 

chance. 



pubHc> in which reafon is the monarchy and where the 
p^Sons form, the common people. To this fubtle ijea, 
we OWÇ thofe ingenious extravagancies, which fome 
modern authors are, âill, now and then, reviving» 
to the difgrace of philofophy ! as to the reft» Plato was 
not always fo allegorical ; nor hath he, at times, been 
above defçending into exaél definitions. Diogenes La- 
ertius obferves^ that he made the excellence of govern- 
ment conCft in three circumûances. Firft, ipi the 
goodnefs of the laws ; fecondly, in the obedience, 
which the people paid to thofe laws ; and thirdly, in 
the exiflence of fuch cuftoms, and rules, as were able 
to fupply any defed in the laws. In like manner, to 
difcover the vices in a government, Plato propofed the 
ex;am!nation of three things, in particular ; firli:, if the 
laws were not ferviceable, either to the fubje^-inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom, or to foreigher s ; Secondly, if 
thefe laws may be-tranfgrefled with, impunity ; thirdly, 
if there be no laws, and if tyranny, folely, predomi- 
nate in the ftatc. There may be Icfs of ingenuity ia 
this, but it is much more intelligible. 
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chance, rt were not better to cmpîoy ourfelvcs, 
particularly, in the inveftigation of thofe cir- 
cuinftanccs, under which, a people may have 
formed thcmfelves, and in an enquiry, con- 
cerning the charaâer and interefts peculiar 
to mankind, in the moment when they en- 
tered into a fociety, and had ehafted their 
laws. In faft, the people muft have exifted 
prior to the eftablifhment of laws ; and the 
founders, either of republics, or of eriipires^ 
could, fcarcely, have been, all, in the fame 
pofition, when they had fettled their forms of 
government. Now, there is reafon to fuppofe 
that, thefe firft moments threw a very con- 
fiderable influence over the future ; fo 
much, indeed,, that one might propcrfe this 
political problem : from the given circum- 
ilances, attending the eftabUHiment of à 
people, find out the appertaining fpirit and 
charaaer^i^. Thus, for inftance, one might 

L 4 be 



(k) I cannot détermine whether this obfervation 
l^xk been negleded by political authors, or whether i 
have never been firicken with it, in any pan of their 
works : but I have a particular pleafure, in paying a 
tribute of applaufe to the writer» to whom I am indebted 
for it. I mean the author of Thiuoire politique du 
gouvernement Romain* 
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be convinced, that, whatever modificationj 
were defigned to have been introduced, 
amongft the governments of lyre, Sparta, 
and Athens, the fpirit of commerce ought 
to have reigned in the firft, the fpirit of 
equality, in the fécond, and the fpirit of in- 
jdependance, in the third, f/} 

This 



/. 



0m 



. {0 I cannot difpenie with obferving, in this place, 
that the above cited idea, difTers, widely, from the 
maxim, advanced by Machiavel, in his difcourfe on 
Livy. He, there, aflei ts, that, to enable a ftate to 
iexift, for any long period, it is neceflary lo call it, 
frequently, back to the firft principles of its conftitu- 
tion. It appears to me that almoft every ftate hath been 
cftabliflied in circumftances, . quite oppofite to thofe 
circumftances, in which, in procefs of time, it became 
involved ; and that, therefore, it would be uielefs, and 
cveu; detrimental, to have, recourfe to fuch a remedy ; 
every alteration in a ftate is not a certain fign of the ' 
corruption of the people. The variations introduced 
by particular circumftances, may, and, eVen, ought to 
have a great influence upon the government. A bai^ 
barous and unpdlilhed nation may become commer- 
cial, and engaged in agriculture ; whilft a commercial 
nation may grow warlike. It isi, therefore, highly ne- 
ceflary,. amidft thefe changes of government to diftin- ^ 
guilh with precifion, that which appertains to the na- 
ture of things, and that which relates to the corruption 
of mankind. Idlenefs, pride, and difobedience are 
certain marks of corruption ; but the changes of fortune, 

new 
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This method of confidering our fubjed, 

feems to throw it into a new, and more per- 

fpicuous light. But, amidft the different 

applications, in which we might employ it, 

we fliall confine ourfelves to the Romans, 

and examine under what çircùmflances, their 

firft legiflation endeavoured to give fome form 

to the ftate. 

Let 



new pretentions, and alterations in ranks, and dig- 
nities, flow not from the fame principle. At Rome, 
for inftance, a Plebeian might ftand for the confulfhip, 
and yet the republic would not have been corrupted : 
and in like manner, at London, a merchant might (it 
in the houfe of commons, without any difparagement 
to the nation. At Rome, the perpetuity of families, 
the honours conferred in time of war, vertues, and 
manners, foon raifed the confequence of the Plebeians. 
At London, the fpirit of commerce hath rendered the 
merchant, as important as the man of quality. The 
Plebeian, in the time of Canuleius, could not have 
been compared to the Plebeian in the time of Valerius ; 
neither is there any refemblance between the modern 
merchant of London, and the merchant in the reign of 
Edward the third : now, to have pretended, at à par- 
ticular crilis, to have brought back a Hate, to its firft 
principles, would, if at Rome, have reduced a power- 
ful and refpeftable people, to their original mifery, 
and debafement ; and, if in 'England, it would have 
eftablifhed a féodal government, ia the place of a go- 
vernment, founded on property, and^ equal reprefenta- 

tion; 
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Let us rccoUcâ: what hath been obfervéd, 
in the preceding chapter, and we fhall per- 
ceive that, according to aiï appearance, Ro- 
mulus was but an adventurer, of whom Nil-» 
mitor availed himfclf, to be revenged on 
Amulius, and who fodn afterwards was, ia 
his torn, fo fufpedcd by Numitor, that this 
prince knew of no circumftance; which he, fo 
eagerly, defir<id, as the immediate opportu- 
nity of getting rid of him, by furnifhing him 
with means, wherewith to cftablifh a colonfi 
Romulus, therefore, aflembled feme young 
men, belonging to the city of Alba, with 
whom he joined thofe adventurers,^ who 

chofc 



•*i 



tîon; we mull enquire, then» firfty-wHat hath been the 
€hara<fler of a cation, at the time of its eflablifhmeot. 
Secondly, what influence this national 'chara^er had 
upon the conftitution of the ftate. Thirdiy, if the firll 
cuftoms, aj^d primitive laws are fo good, as to merit ' 
the being preferved, or if the alterations in circom- 
ilances have drawn them into the legiflation. It is in 
this laft cafe, that the original, and, primitive cha* 
railer of a nation, may find itfelf afling in oppofiiion 
to its interefls ; and then great care muli be taken, left 
it be led back to its firft principles : it is even necef- 
fary to fufFer them to be obliterated, as nvuch as pofiible» 
for fear that the people, always willing to become, 
again, what they had been, might never prove what 
they ought to be. 
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chofe to ofTer theipfelves. Amongft thets 
lad. were fome individuals, whole birth, or 
affluence entitled them to a Superior diftitic- 
tion •, they were ieparated from the lower 
clafs of the people, and united with the chief 
of the Albans ; they conftituted the body of 
Patricians. No fovereign, who doth not 
eftablKh hit power, either by force of arms, 
or by fome particular revolution, can become 
aibitrary. It was, therefore, the duty of 
Romulus, to pay the greateft attention to the 
principal numbers of his colony. From 
hence, arofe that fpirit of ariftocracy, and 
that charadteriftic of ficrcenefs, which it 
always preferved. A colony eftabliftied, 
without any regard to commerce and in- 
duftry, mull of courfe be driven into a(5ks 
of plunder; from plunder arife reprifalsi 
and reprifals render a ftate of war neceJTary, 
and habitual. From hence, may be derived 
the firft interior arrangement of the city of 
Rome : from hence, proceeded the plan of 
throwing the Roman people into the forrta 
of a legion 5 a form, the beft adapted to their 
fituation, at that period, when the women 
were fo few in number, within this infant 

colony. 
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Colony, that it might be confidcred as a little 
army. 

The firft want, of which a warlike colony 
becomes fenfible, is the want of population. 
As pillage is more attended to than the cul-' 
tivation of the earth, and war more purfued 
than commerce, foldiers arc more neceffary 
than flaves ; hence, arifes the principle çf 
putting no individual to the fword, and of re- 
ducing no enemy into captivity, who delivers 
up his arms -, a principle, which merits the 
ftriâicft attention, fmce it may be confi- 
dered, as the fource of all the fuccefs, which 
waited upon the Romans. 
' A colony, expiDfed to the dangers of war, 
Ihould always be prepared for battle-, nor 
can it difpenfe with keeping its members, 
as nearly colledted together, as poflible. 
From hence, proceed a limitation of 'eflates, 
and the neceffity of confining the heads of fa- 
milies to the cultivation of, only, a fmall 
portion of land. This necefllty gives birth 
to frugality -, and frugality introduces aufte- 
rity of manners, &c. 

A colony, in which, about the time of its 
cftablifhmcnr, the number of women was 
extremely inconfidcrabie, and ccnquprtd, alfo, 

by 
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. by the power of the fword, would, of courfc, 
reduce thefe women into a fubjeflion to the 
moft rigorous laws -, nor would the children 
be exempted from the fame fcvere regula- 
tions.Cwj From hence, may be derived, that 

cruel 

(m) It is certain that the wives were puniflied with 
death, for the flighteft offences : for example, if they 
had drunk wine. Fathers enjoyed the power of life 
and death over their children, and this barbarous au» 
thority included a right to fell them, as flaves. Die- 
nyfius^Halicarnaffius hath obferved, that all legiflator^ 
have thought it proper, to fix the length of time, during 
which, the children were to remain fubjedl to paternal 
authority ; that the entrance into the , age of puberty 
was the period appointed by fome legiflators, for their 
enfranchifemcnt ; whilil others had determined that 
they fliould receive it, on the inflant of their marriage: 
but that the Romans, more wife than all the reft of the 
world, had appointed no particular limits to this au- 
thority. 

The inhuman cuftom, which Lycurgus eftabliihed at 
Sparta, was adopted by Romulus, with only one foften- 
ing reftridion. The latter, inftead of permitting the 
Romans to expofe their weak and deformed children; 
in the firft moments of their exillence, gave orders, that 
they Ihould be prefcrved, during three years ; as in th^c 
interval^ either receiving health and flrength, their 
licnbs might knit thcmfelves into better proportion ; or, 
their parents might acquire an afFedlion for them, which 
they were too unnatural to feel before. Although this 
W was conÊrracd by the laws of the twelve tables, it 

was, 
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cruel authority, cxercifcd by hufbands over 
their wives» and, even, by fathers over • 
their offspring. The power of fathers is, 
always, more (harp, and more abfolute than 
the power of mothers. A mother may be 
confidered as the chief moderatrix of pater- 
nal defpotifm. 

Such arc the obfervations, which the Ro- 
man people, in their infant ftate, naturally, 
fuggeft to us. However inconfiderable the 

number 

was» yety too frequently, tranfgrelTed : it would be na- 
tural to imagine» that paternal authority» fo barbaroufly 
exerted» mull have extinguifhed all traces of filial piccy ; 
but Rome abounded with flriking inflances of the pre- 
valence of this vertue ; and» as a proof, that the feverity 
of thofe laws» to which the wives were fabjeâ» was 
kept inadlive» by their exemplary behaviour» let it be 
remembered, that more than fear ages bad elapfed» 
when Carvilius Ruga» by repudiating his wife» occafi- 
pncd the very firft divorce. K. 

It had not the appearance of a modern feparatlon. 
The chaftity of the fair Roman was unfullied by fuf- 
picion. Sterility, a misfortune, but not a crime» was 
all the hufband could alledge againfl her ; it was ufual 
for the citizens to fwear that they married» with the 
view of having children. Refpedt for the oath which 
he had taken» alone, induced Carvilius to diiTolve the 
union. The motive was, at lead» plau&ble; and yet 
all Rome beheld him^^ during the remainder of his lif^i 
l^ith indignation. K. 
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number of thc^ colonifts may be, they, not- 
withftanding, afibrd us an ample intimation» 
that they were deftined to prove, conftantly, 
ambitious jn their pfojefts, fierce in their 
HKxîes of government, and ferocious in their 
manners. However, the adraiffion of the 
Sabines, into the city of Rome ; however the 
peaceable reign of a foreign legiflator,f«; who 
attempted, with the afliftance of religion^ and 
the laws, to foften the manners of a barba* 
rous people \ and however, the mcu-e fplendid 
reign of anoiher foreigner,^^^' who extricated 
the Romans, from their groveling fituation» 
by providing for their earlieft, and moil ef- 
fendal wants, may have, fomewhat, modi* 
fied their original charaéleriftic, we are, ftill» 
certain of tracing it, from the afiafllnation of 
Camillus, down to the proibriptions of Sylla* 
But, were it even true, that the vertues of 
infant Rome had fo far prevailed over her 
vices, that happinefs may be faid to have 
refided within her firft cottages, what confer 
quences can be drawn from hence, condu- 
cive to the welfare of mankind ? would it 

follow 



m ' 



(n) Numa Poihpilïus. 
(o) Tarq^uin, theeldcn 
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follow that the people muft, generally, enjo/ 
the greatcft Ihare of felicity, in a newly-r;fing 
ilate ? but the beginnings of empire^ are, 
only as moments, in the feries of ages j and 
the objeA of a good government Ihould be 
to give permanence to public happincfs. 
Rome, inceflantly, engaged in battles, that 
Ihc might procure fome (heaves of corns j 
Rome, at once, a ftranger to the tranquility 
of focial life, and the aftivity of induftry ; 
Rome, ftill poor, ftill deftitute of power, 
doth not prefent to our view a very flattering 
profped ? and what, at the bottom^ could 
the common people be, who fufiered them- 
felves to be governed, during the fpace of 
eight days, by a k\ngj(p) already, in his 
grave, a ' prey to worms ; who, at length, 
received from a female hand, a flave for their 
monarch ; and who, foon afterwards, became 
viftims to a deteftable tyrant, from whofe 
yoke, they, perhaps, could never have been 
freed, if the fenfe of honour, had not been 

more 



CpJ Tanaquilla, the wife of Tarquin the elder, 
thought it proper to conceal the death of this prince, 
until Servius Tullius fhould have fixed his plan to fuCr 
ceed him. Servius Tullius was born a flavc. 
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more violent, than the fenfe of liberty ? and, 
let it not be imagined, that a certain eafe of 
Ufe^ a :kind of fatîsfaâion which iprings from 
an «quality o£ fortunes, could have Indeni- 
nified the Romans for what they might have 
felt from other quarters, fiace the mifery of 
the people, the tyranny of the rich, the ri- 
gour of impofitions, and the weight of ufury 
had, all, rifen to excefs, from the time of 
Servi^js Tv\lius.{(f) It muft be confeifed, 
therefore, that this firft epocha of the go- 
vernment of kings doth nO where afford us 
a pifture of happinefs* 

In the fuccecding times, we fliall, proba-. 
bly, perceive more grandeur than happincfs ; 
more; vertue than confolation. Their kings 
bad, fcarcely, been expelled, when a cruel 
wa>r . was kindled to accomplifli their re- 
eftablifliment. Infpite of her victories, gain- 
ed at the lake Regillus, Rome perceived her 

Vol. r. M^ enemies 



fqj See the oration, in which Dipnyfius Halicar- 
calTius fuppofes this king to have declared to the Roman 
people, that, by ordering a general Ccnfus, he only 
s;eant to diflribute lands amongft thofe, who had none, 
and to remedy the bad effe&.s of afary, which is a na- 
tural confequence Of the difiiculty attending the pay- 
;Qent of taxes. 
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chcmifesi encamped upon the Mons Jankulusf 
and nothing but the intrepidity of afiriglé 
man efFcfted the prcfcrvation of B\\.(r) The 
death of Tarquin^ indeed, <{i(npated the 
alarnis of the new republic ; but the people, 
in the room of one tyrant, whom they had 
loft, found a thoufand tyrants, amidil the 
Patricians. Were I defitous of fixîng an 
opinion, concerning the happinefs erf the 
Romans, during this epocha, I fiioyld not 
aflc for any affiftance, except the perufat of 
the marginal notes of Livy ; they would fur- 
nilh us, folely, with inftances, either of ex-* 
teribr wars, or of interior troubles $ thefe laft 

were 

frj It may eafily hé guefièd^ that I mean Horatius 
Cocks; As to tlie fbry of Mutius ScsÊvola, I (hall al- 
lude to it, in this note, for no other reafon» than that 
i may remark, how greatly a tafle for the marvellotis 
ftiil prevails among us. Dionyfias Halicamaffius makes 
no meiitiôn of this angular adlion of Mutîus, who burns 
}â$ hiand, in atteftation of a falfehood ; but th« fuSt is 
extraordinary» and we feem fo much more pleafed tq 
follow Livy, than Dionyfius, that we do not give our- 
felves thé trouble, to obfcrve the difference fo remark- 
able between the narratives of the two authors. Mr. dt 
Pbidlli, in his learned work, entitled '* Differtatfon fuf 
^'incertitude de I'hiftoire des qua:tre premiers iiecles de 
Rome," proves that this account of Scsevola was an 
imitation of the recital of a ûmilar tranfa^on, taken 
from a Greek hiflorian. 
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ftill more terrible than their battles^ be« 
fçaviik war was efteemed a remedy for, or, at 
lçi3(&9 w allevation of the public misfortunes. 
iifiw depbrable muâ that conditio^ have 
pioved^ in which this £:ourge became defira- 
yc^ i« which, the tears pf the pc<^le could 
not have been dried up, until the ftreams of 
human blQo4 began to Sow 1 

Amidft thtfe t\abituai eyik, what calar 
tnitiesi poured in fra^ foreign qyarçers ! the 
city tftken by ci^cmies, hitherto, ynknpwnî 
a general içarcity of provisions ! contagions ! 
iniierics of every kind !..,.•. (i} 

M 2 But 



fjj My rP^dcrs will, prpba^ly, be 0irprifed, whilft 
they obferye me placing to the fame ^ccouot famine» 
a&dy particularly, contagions. Thei<r aflonifhment would 
be juft, were ^hefe calamities the eiFefls of accident. It 
is wdl known, that the culdvatioii of the earth pie «rents 
faaiine, bpt it is no lefs certain, that it prevents dif- 
eafes c firft, becaufe famines are the general fources of 
epidemical diforders : fecondly, becaufe the air is the 
moft wholfome» when the earth is in the bell ûate of cul*^ 
fiya^qn : thirdly, becaufe peajce, and .plenty, furnifh 
the means of preferving health, by ufeful eftablifhments^ 
fuch as aqueduôs, common fewers, neatnefs in houfes» 
and cloathing» a choice of aliment, faijiitary liquors, 
gardening, &c. Mr. Corbyn Morris, (in his ''coUec- 
tioa of mils of mortality," quarto} hath remarked, that 

fincc 
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But it will be faid j " what a terrible W^ 
meration have we, bere^ of tbofe evils j which 
the Roman peopk fuffered. . Ton will the mort 
eajfly reap an . advantage from it, becaufe, mif 
fvrtune hdng the common ht af humanity^ the 
idea of that misfortune, is hit too toiifpicuom 
to the view of all mankind. But love for ones 
country, an attachment to the laws, and tie 
^ntbujtafm of glory are all faSitious pnfftons, 
and, to be known,^ they mufi have been experi- 
enced. Thus, wbilft you give a locfe to tbeje 
fpeculations, you become morefenjible of the mi- 
fery of thB Romans, than of the bappinefs, 
'"which tbey may have enjoyed -, and whilfi your 
wind compares, your too partial imagination 
turns the f cale. ^ . • • Not to ncgleft this objec- 
tion, let us enter more particularly into the 
fubjeâ:. 

The ftrongeft paffion which liath been at- 
tributed to the Romans, is the love of glory. 
Let us, for a moment, adopt this general 
opinion, and endeavour to apply it to the 

welfare 



iince the Englffli have entered {o much into gardenmg, 
the frequent epidemical diforders, to which they gave 
the name of plagues^ hav£ been iefs common^ and fata], 
ihaa they were before* • • 
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welfare of the people. We fhall, doubdefe^ 
perceive amilitia, trained np to war, conti^* 
iipally^, defiring that they might be kd on-^ta 
çonqueft. The loweft citizens, as they 
walked along the forum,, would dfawout thç 
plan of operations» and fix the aera of viftory. 
Even the nioft tender wives, the moft timid 
mothers would catch the univerfal enthufiafm^ 
and the people,, intoxicated with, fuccefs, 
would eafily forget their hardfhips. 

How different is this, rep'refentation from 
the reality ! let us no longer judge of Rome, 
Jby, what hiftorians tell us, but by .what they 
.teach us. Let us, in imaginatbn, tranfport 
•iOurfelvc^ into the heart of this city, and, 
.there, perceive a forrowful, and unhappy 
populace trembling before the fenate. Let 
us hear them implore this fenate, at one mo- 
ment, with fighs,- and at another moment 
Ivith threats, that they would deign to grant 
them fome acres of land, for* their fubfiftance. 
Let us liften to the cries of thofe brave fol- 
4iers, who fliew, amidft their honourable 
fears, the difgraceful marks of whips, and 
chains; unhappy .wretches, thrown, without 
diftinftion, amongft the meaneft flaves, b©- 

^l cauf% 
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caiufe thci3( could not pay for the arms, mih 
which they had pierced their enemies, ana 
the bread, ^hich they had eaten, <m the day 
ef battle }..... The gates open ; the feîiàtori 
appear; their favage looks declare their pro- 
jcéls-, a barbarous joy exujts in every feature. 
IWhat are they preparing to announce to the 
people? the alleviation of the public cala- 
iftities, tranquility, plenty ?.•.... 'No ; but, 
the enemy, tempted, either by the fecret in- 
triglics of thé fcnate, or, by that confidence, 
which long diiiènfîoDsxQuld not have hûtd 
to'inlpîrc, ^adv^ces with iiaily ftrides, and 
will; foon> appear before irhe gates of th^ 
.tity. Already, the corifuls» fcated in their 
Curule chairs, fummon tiie young men to 
:-th6ir tribunal. To-morrow^ the enemy is. to- be 
attacked. X he glory of repelling them may, 
•perhaps, -be-bought with the blood of three 
thoufand citizens. Perhaps, too, this enemy 
may carry fire, and the fword, even into the 
capital. But" what doth it fignify ? at this 
time, the Agrarian law flxall not be prà. 
claimed. 

It is thus, that wars are kindled; it is thus,^ 
thiat the love of glory intoxicates the Ro- 
mans I 
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mzns ; k is thus, that they march on to-» 
wards the copqueft of the yforld.(0 

But, what will be the i/Tuc of this wv^f 
fome few equivocal fucceffes. The en^my 
,will be repulfcd, or, perhaps, retire of their 
. own accord. However it be, the Romans 
w^l not think of profiting hy the advantages 
which they may have gained over them : 
thèy will, purpofely» avoid purfuing them 
into their own terriiorics, apd, foon, returit 
jtoRotiie, tj:x demand bread from, the ienate. ; 

M 4 Aiio^ 



{tj ^ Di modo che vplendo Homalevaie le cagiott^ 
jde' tumulti ievaya ancora la cagi9a dell* ampljlare." 

Machiavelli de difcorfi»., liv. 2. pag. ^o.. 



^^ Had Roipe been willing to |haye removed the oc- 
cafion of the tarn alt, fhe fhould alfo have removed every 
occafion capable of increaûng it. K.^ 

Sdnt Auguftin, (de civitate Dei^ li&v 3% cap^ 10 J 
after having defcribed the continual wars 9 in which the 
Romans were engaged, makes arefledion fomething ft- 
milar to that of MachiaveL Perhaps, (fays he) thefe 
continuai wars were necefiary to the aggrandizement of 
the Romans, but what individual would wifh to acquire 
a gigantic flature, at theexpenceof his health? idppea 
yero caufa ut magnum eflet imperium, cur tffc deberet 
inquietum? nonne in corporibus hominum fatius e& 
jAodicam ^turam cum fanitate habere, quam ad moleqiiL 
jmquam giganteam perpetuis afHidionibiis pervenire ^ 
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Another objeftion. . , . '•^ The Romans, (k. 
will be faid) were poor ; true i but this pa--' 
verty, far from beiirg a misfortun-e, became 
a treafure to them. Frugality was ta them*,, 
a fubftitute for affluence, ^nd as they had no- 
wants, they were ignorant of the value of 
opulence/' • . * • . They were ignorant of the 
value of opulence ? whence came it, then, 
that the Patricians had gotten poffeflion of aîl 
the lands belonging to the people, by ufury, 
andof all^the lands belonging to the republic, 
by fraud ? why had thefe proud men fuch 
vail eftates, replenifhed withthofe, whawere, 
at firft, reduced to flavery, b^ the chance of 
war, and then, purchafed, at a low rate, from 
the needy foldiers? why did they, by a 
hundred times, prefer driving the republic 
on the brink of its deftrucSion^, to. the parting 
with a fingle inch of their lands ? why did 
they rather chufe to offer the people a facrl- 
fice.of rank roagiftracy, and even religion,(») 

diaflb 



^^^ 



(u) None but the nobility enjoyed the privilège o£ 
taking the aufpices : for this reafon» the (ptrit of arifîcN 
cracy, and the fpirit of fuperflition were infeparabie-. 
We fhall hav« occafloo^ in the courfe of this work, to 

prove 
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tfiari relinquifli their riches ? (x) It were 
ncedlefs to deny, that at Rome, ^the people 
'Were poor, and difcontented, and the greats 
rich^ and avaritious. Thus, in the midft of 
troubles . and revolutions, afcer the tyr^ny 
of the Decemvirs, the ravages of the Gauls, 
and the invafion of Pyrrhus ; after one 
hundred and fifty years, all fpent in war, 
againft the ^qui, theVolfcians,^^and the Etruf- 
cans 5 after forty years of perpetual engage- 
ments, with/ the Samnites, Rome, conftantly 
torn by divifions and always poor, arrived, 
as we have already fhe'wn, at the third 
cpocha ; that is, at the conqueft of Italy, and 
the beginning of the firft Punic war. 

I muft confcfs that this aera is not without 
its attractions. The fame gloom no longer 
feems to hang about the piélure of the Ro- 
man 

prove that, with ariflocracy» all the religion of th« 
Romans became extirpated ; an opening was made for 
the feels of Stoics, and Epicureans ; and from hence, 
likewife, ^may we trace one of thofe concealed paths, 
which led to the eftablifhment of chriftianity. 

{xj It was only to avoid the Agrarian law, that the 
patricians permitted the Lex Sicinia, and the Lex Li- 
cinia to pafs : by thefe, marriages and divifions of 
magiftracies between the Plebeians, and the Patricianjji 
vere permitted, for the firfl time. 
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man hl(lory« Civil difcords ^re appeafe^ 
the mod fignal viftories become the rewards 
of military toils, and Rome is beholden with 
awe, by nations beyond the bounds \>f^Italy. 
Were authcws to be confulted, we fliould read 
that this moment was the moment in which 
the fuccelTes of the republic had not, yet, 
altered the vcrtues of its members. Rome, 
if we are to abide by our references to thefe 
hiftorians^ was already powerful, and hither- 
to uncorrupted. But, far from adopting fuck 
an opinion, we Jhall, on the contrary, en- 
deavour to form a more exaft idea of the 
morals, and felicity of the Roman people. 

The people, who can ,liv.e upon a little, 
are npt, therefore, happy; the Goths and 
Vandals lived upon a little, and yet, they 
marched, in fearch of plenty, into other cli- 
mates. The people, who are imired to toil 
.and fatigue, are .not, therefore, h^ppy; the 
Goths and Vandals were inured to toil, and 

w 

fatigue, and yet, they paffed into other coun- 
tries, in queft of luxury .af>d repofe. The 
people, who are the mod powerful in battle, 
.are not, therefore, happy j they engage in 
battle, only, to obtain peace, and the con- 
veniences 
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veniencies of life.. The people, enjoying 
eafe, -and liberty ; attached to their property; 
and, above all, defiring no change of eon- 
dhion, are happy. Now, one proof that the 
Romans never partook of fuch happinefs, is, 
that from the very firft moment of their 
having known what riches were, they coveted 
them, with a degree of fury, and to that 
luft, facrificed all their principles and manners. 

In the four fiundred, and thirteenth year, 
from her foundation Rome .;cquired the fo- 
vereignty of Capua. Scarcely had the army 
taken up their qu-^'ters, in this country, fo 
celebrated for its alluring produftions, before 
the fpirit of revolt invaded it. The foldiers 
fpurned at the authority of their chiefs, and 
concerted a plan, whereby to eftablifh them- 
felves in Capua. What treafons poured in at 
once ! defertions, breach of oaths, and con- 
tempt of military, power ! no confideration, 
no circumftance, however, could controul 
thefe men, fo greedy after riches. The army 
is feparated -, the precaution .was ufelefs: the 
greater part of the army, perfifted in rebelli- 
on, and marched direftly to Rome. 

Shortly 



^ 
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Shortly afterwards, the city of Rhegiunt 
demands fuccours from Rom^r A legion is 
granted to them* How are thefe vertuou? 
men employed ? without any attention to the 
faith of treaties, and without the leaft regard 
to hofpitality, they malTacre all the citizens, 
compel .the widows to receive them, as their 
hufbands, and thus, take the pofleffion of 
this unhappy towa: to fuch an excels can 
beings of a favage mind be driven,, by the 
irrefiftable allurements of a life, in which 
every convenience might be enjoyed, with 

w 

indolence ! thefe two pidures will, fufEcient- 
ly, enable the reader to judge if the Romans 
were happy at Rome, and if they preferred 
their condition, to the condition of other 
nations* 

The firft Punic war plunged the republic 
once more into new troubles. In faft, al- 
though during the courfe of this war, Romp 
was more fuccefsful, than unfortunate, yet 
the people did not receive from thefe ad- 
vantages, a com pen fat ion for the defeat of 
Regulus, and the lofs of their three fleets, 
which were either taken or funk. A viftory, 
frequently, reftores the poiScffion of a coun- 

tFV, 
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try, which had been feized on, in confequence 
of a former defeat; but never can it reftore 
the hulband, to the widow, or the father, to 
the orphan. It is difficult to defcribe a more 
Ihocking fituation, than the fituation, in 
which the republic found itfclf, after the firfl: 
fifteen years of the Punic war. Not to men- 
tion the perpetual humiliations, which it un- 
derwent, the Cenfus of its citizens, diminifli- 
«d almoft to within one half, is an ample 
proof of the fenfible lofles, under which it 
Jaboured. 

When Carthage became humbled, then, 
' arofe an uninterupted feries of good fortune, 
in which every fuccefs was more fplendid 
than the former; thus, the conclufion of our 
third period makes amends for the beginning. 
It was, then, that war appeared ufeful, be- 
caufe the fpoils of all the nations were re- 
gularly brought to Rome.C^^ But, who pro- 

fited 

(y) Metcllus hath been reproached, for having dif- 
playedy daring his triumph, the flatues, and other 
works of art, which he brought from Syracufe. No 
•cenfure can be more frivolous. Why did the Romans 
€ght ? you will anfwer, to be the mailers of the world. 
And why, did they defire to be the mailers of the world, 

but 
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fitcd by this plunder? &fl, tlie jiubKc tr«fc^ 
fury, every thing having been carried either 
thither, or to the temples ; next, fome ava- 
ritious generals ; and laftly, the order of 
knights, who ergoycdno fharc of thefc riches, 
imtil the duties had been fettled. Novr, all 
tiheic conquefls might, indeed, have pr'oduced 
to the Roman people, fome public fights, 
fome feftivals, and fome games ; but never 
did they fcatter plenty amongft the nece(&- 
tous. An inftance may be met with, in the 
hiftory of the Gracchi. Tiberius, in his ha*- 
rangue from the tribunal, was not apprehen^ 
five of exclaiming, thus : " the wild bcafti 
have caverns, and dens, whither they can re^ 
tire, ' whilft the citizens of Rome can neither 
find a roof, nor fhed, beneath the covering of ' 
which, they might enjoy a (hclter, from thk 
inclemency of the weather ; deprived of any 
fettled refidence, and precluded from any 
habitation, they wander, like unhappy out- 
Taws, even within the bofom of their own 

country. 
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but to enjoy riches, arts, and every thing which rende» 
life agreeable? To praife a people for their frugality» 
during their infant date» is fomething like commending 
a rich principal in office, for not having kept a €oadi# 
when he was, only, apoor*deputy. 
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Country. You ar€ called the lords and mai'-' 
tcirs of the uiiiverfe. What lords! what 
mafters ! you ! to whom they have not cvcn^ 
feft an inch of land,, to fervc you for a 
grave.'* ••..•. However exaggerated this 
piâure may have been, the difturbance which 
It occafioned amongfl: the .people, is a proof 
that it was not, abfolutely, a faint refem- 
blance, nor inapplicable to fome of the ci- 
Câzeris. Befides, it is well known, that ricljes, 
acquired without toil, and divided amongft a« 
very fmall number of pçrfons, introduce lux- 
ury, and corruption iCzj or rather, every 
thing is already corrupted, when luxury ap- 
pears ; for luxury is but an efFeft, ercfted 
into a princif^. It comes not, until all 
order hath, already, been deffroyed, and 
♦hether it arife from the inequality of cir- 
cumftancesj'or whether it flow from the abufe 

of 



{%) In flie year 572, which was lofig before the ruin 
rf Carthage, Caius Maenius, the praetor, was direfted. 
by the fenat^y to obtain a lift of all the poifoners, which 
night be ibond either at Rome, or within ten miles of 
Ae place : at the end of feme few days, this magiilrate 
iWrotc word to the fcnate, that he had already difcovered 
three thoufand, and that the nomblïr Ibemed tQ-incrcafe^ 
in proportion to his enquiries. 
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of affluence, ît, conftantly, maintains a fup-' 
poficion that, there are. eafy ' and rapid means 
of acquiring money, and that paffions exift, 
-which are equally contrary to decency and 
honefty. 

The opinion of all mankind, and the fen* 
timents of every age, exempt us from the 
neceflity of levelling our cenfures againft 
that epocha, which we had fixed upon, as the 
fourth epochal No one can perufc, without 
horror, the account of the revolutions, during 
the times of the Gracchi, of Marius, and of 
Sylla. We will turn afide from the fight of 
this fatal pifture, and, at once, conclude with 
obferving, that Rome hath not, in arty of thofe 
aeras, into which we have direfted ourre- 
fearches, enjoyed a meafure of felicity, ca- 
pable of making her condition envied, and 
her forms of government 2idmitcd.(aJ 

CHAR 

{aj The gloomy fadnefs, peculiar to the Romans, 
until the reign of Auguftus, is another objedion to their 
pretended hapj^inefs. When Cato accufed Murena, the 
bittereil reproach, which he levelled at him, was his 
having danced. His advocate, Cicero, exclaimed againft 
the cruelty of this allegation, and alTerted, that it wai 
impoflible to impute to a man the crime of dancing» 
i without 
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CHAP. ViL 

tJ^e influence of the Roman government over the 
happinefs of all tb€ different foreign ftates^ 
^bejituation of the worlds at the ^er^ of tbt 
Jubverfion of the republic. 



I 



N proportion to the advances which we 
make, in our observations on the hiftory of 
human kin4» we perceive ourfclvcs more and 
more ftricken with aftonifhment; not that we 
admire, with the multitude, that fucceffion 

Vol. I. N of 

^^^— ^^— ^— ^— — ^^h— —^^^ ■ ■ II ■ ■ III 

withoat fuppofing that he had» previous to the com* 
miffion of the adl» given a loofe to intoxication» and 
every other kind of debauchery. 

It may be» farther» obferved, that the religion of the 
Romans was, conftantly» as ferocious as their manners. 
After the battle of Cannae» they thought it expedient 
to bury alive, a male and female Gaul, and a Gre» 

clan 
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of events, and that variety of fcenes, whîcK 
occupy the furface of our globe ; tut rather^ 
bccaufe, whilft we were employed 'tn this at- 
tempt, k became impoffiblc for us, to facri- 
fice to the ftudy of fafts, the ftiblime con- 
templations <tf ancient nature, without being 
furprifed, «nd. even humbled, by the differ- 
ence, which eKtfts between the hiftory of the 
world and the hiftory of man. Here, we 

fee 

ciâA ma» -9^4 woiAati, that the goik might %e appèsUed^ 
This ab^nâpablt l^arbari^y W^ f^mongft theno^ nothing 
more than cuftomary. Befides, religion was equally in^ 
tolerant daring the sera «^ ancient, and the aera of mo* 
dern Rome. When thé magiftrate perceived, in the 
fécond Punic war, that Several new rites and fome b^* 
xeign. mode$ of worAIfs hki foen lACrodoc^ into the 
cLty, it was decreed, that all thefe forms ihoitld be fur-, 
lendered ujp to the prxtor ; nor was the obfervation of 
them, any more permitted. This intolerant fpirit, not 
confined to reSgion, inleéM even literature. In the 
^ h^R^red and ninety-firft year, fl-om the foundatioa 
«f Rome, all the Rhetcrkians were driven from the 
city. In. the fix hundred and fixtyetfe.yeAr, fomeLatia 
Rheioricians, defirous of «dablifhing fchools, in eon- 
JAiR^ion wkh the Greek Rhetoricians, were forbiddes 
to teach, whilil thefe laft were confirmed in their cx« 
dufive privileges^ There is, indeed, but little icafoA 
tO' be aftonifhed at fucb extrayagMicies, when we oh» 
ferve, in the ** Teftament politique,'* attributed to Car^ 
dinal de Richlieu, « minifter gravely agitating thi* 

queflion i 
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ièe the waters preparing the earth, which w^ 
are to cultivate, whether their flow retreat 
ferma the different beds, of which it is com- 
poibd^ or whether their more rapid couHe 
«narks out cbe vallies, and the mountains. 
Myriads oi aquatic animals feem to have 
croaded, as it were, upon each other, to have 
cxifted, and to have periflied in heaps, only 
io furnilh the materials, wherewith we raift 

N 2 our 

^ueftion : *' thcvià the care of public education, be 

«ommkted, escclKfivtly^ to the Jefuits« or to the Fraa- 

^fcans ?** 

Such a qaeftion mig^t> naturally, proceed from thiç 

l)îgottedy and perfecuting Richlieu ; but as he was not 

the author of the abore-metitioDed work, this abfufdity 

cannot* pofitively, be attributed to him. The ** Tef* 

tament politique'' was written by another, who, to Gx 

the reputation «f his produétionp with the public, had 

Aieltered it under the name df the minifter. Controver- 

£al and religious trtôs were the only papers, belong* 

ing to the cardinal, which were difcovered, afVer his 

^eath. HU niece the Dutchefs d'Aguillon ordered theiê 

lo be revifed, corre£led, and publiflied. On politics, 

a lubjeft which Richlieu always mentioned with great 

rcferve, he wrote nothing. In France, the death of à 

celebrated miniller hath been as regularly followed by 

his potii^ical tefUment, as by his funeral. Colbert, 

Albéronî, and the Marfiial de BelHfle, were fcarcely ia 

their graves, when they aftoniihed us with fentences» 

which, when living, they neither wrote,, nor fpokc» 

The tcftament of BcUUIe was made by Chevricr. K. 
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our edifices ; whilft devouring fires, ifltung 
from the entrails of the earthy have thrown 
into the cavities of the rocks, the metals ne- 
ceffary in the ftrudfcure of xhefe works. There) 
piles of ftones artfe, like immenfe towers, 
whofe lieighth feems to command the un> 
yerfe-: in one place, the enormous mafs af- 
tonifhes by its irregularity; and in another 
place, by its perfeeb fymmetry. Here, dread* 
ful alluvions open a pafTage for the ocean, and 
conduit it into the midft of the land. The 
black fea breaks over its bounds, and forms 
the Archipelago of Greece, whilft other inun-. 
dations divide America mto two diftrifts, 
and bear away, from it, the Antilles. Marine 
monfters lie buried on the tops of mountains. 
The vaft fi2e of the bones of the terrcftrial 
animals is a proof of the antiquity of their 
race, and points out the gradual degradation 
of the fpecies, whilft, at the fame time, ve- 
getation fprings forward towards perfcdion, 
and feems to receive from man, a kind of 
hew education. 

• 

Such arc the magnificent objeds, which the 
biftory of the world prefents to our view. 
?What fliall we difcover in the hiftory of man- 
kind? 
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kind ? fads imperfeélly known, and yet, ex- 
tremely recent. Thirty ages, at the moft^ 
form the domain of hiftory : a fniall number 
of dynaftics, three, or four nations, cele- 
brated by their conquefts, compofe, if I may 
be allowed the expreflion, the fole titles of 
nobility, in the political world. Let us, how-^ 
ever, run ovçr this brief genealogy, and only^ 
confider what, generally, concerns the fitua^ 
tion of mankind; 

Yfc fhall not pretend to examine, whether, 
as an ingenious author hath affcded to prove, 
a deipotic form of government drew its be- 
ginning from a principle of fear, which fome 
revolutions, effeded in different parts of the 
world, had infufed into the human mind ; or 
whether this government, patriarchial • in its 
origin, be more natarar to an indigenous, 
people: it appears exceedingly certain, that 
a power, vefted in a finglè man, fubfifted in 
A fia, from time immemorial'^ whereas the 
firft examples of a republican government, 
are to be met with amongft newly-rifing co- 
lonies. We perceive, then, that from the 
firft, the great monarchies appeared upon the 
theatre of the world, which was, then, con- 

N3 'fined. 
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fiaçd to Afia, and to ^gypt Several co^ 
lonies fettled tiiemielves, afterwards^ in Afiai 
Minor» and in Greece *, and thefe colo^ici 
bavipg^ in their turn^ fent out other colonics,, 
thç republican form of govemment^ m<^6 
fuitablc to men, living in a i^ate of equality,, 
çafUy propagated itfelf in thefe new eftablilh^ 
ipent^., Here» aJfo, it introduced that proi^ 
perity, which fo ufually attends ijts progrçfs.. 
Soon, this modern fociety of men,, different 
in their manners, and principles, contend 
with the ancient fixriety, and conqyer :, but 
an ambitious youth> already corrupted by 
his good fortune, prefers the manners of the- 
vanquiibed,. to the manners of the viâiors^ 
Incapable of raifing himfelf to an equal rank 
with gods, he debafes his fqbjefts, below the 
condition of humanity, and thus, degrading, 
his exploits, proves that it was,, only, thc^ 
delpot^ and not dt^fpotifm, whom he was» 
apxious to attack. The period, during which,, 
mankind groaned under the laws of this fenfe-. 
kfs matter,, was jftiort : but, at his deceafe^ 
conquefts were fo recent, the maxtiaÈ genius. 
fo prédominant, and the intercfts of the con-^ 
querors, fo clofcly cooneâed wiih the ryften> 

of 
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ef opprefikw^ timt military defpodfm wa» 
eafily fubfticutcd iu th« place of hercditarf 
àdfpotifm. ^ Siiortly afixrwanis» this goveroH 
xncnt, \»hicli bad been adop^ by cfae Greeks^ 
san back from Afta. ima Europe, and f^ad 
kfclf through Macedonia^ Thrace^ Illyrium^ 
Epirus, &c. It was thett, that liberty^ driven 
towards the Well,, took re&^e at Carthage^ 
andac Rome: but Rome, havmg quickly 
triumphed àvet her riyal, her inkidable ami» 
bition occailoaed the dcfpotiiin €i kings tel 
be fuccceded by the defpotifm of the people i 
and this tyranny was the mo& fatal of all ty- 
fannies. Thus, in few words j may be pe-* 
pufed the account ^f that fenaH number of 
general faflrs, with which hiftory prefents us^ 
and which lead us to fuch reflexions,, as com-< 
pofc the fubjed of this chapter. 

The maxim, "il mqndo. invecçhia>. e invec'^ 
chiando. intriâiifce^f* (that as the world grows 
old it becomes the more wicked) was but too- 
true, during the epoch under our examine 
tioa ; but I do not fuppole it applicable to< 
the prefent times. The conqucfts of Alex- 
ander wcre^ to mankind, a fignal of depra? 
vation i before this period, the known world 

. N 4 was 
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was divided into, two parts, one of whicK 
parts was filled with little flouriftiing repub- 
lics, and the other part ' occupied by a vaft, 
and ancient monarchy. On the one hand^ 
profperity was in the place of repofe ;. and 
on the other hand, repofe was in the place of 
profperity. In this fituation, the republics 
received, in the enjoyment of their liberty, 
amends for their perpetual diflTenik^nsv and 
the fubjefts of the grtat king felt a fatit 
faftion in the midft of flavery, becaufe they 
bad been lopg accuftomed to tranquility, 
Alexander, in the courfe of ten years, altered 
the fituationof ajl thefe people. He died in 
the arms of viftory ; and yet, fcarcely were 
his eyes clofed, when his generals waged,, 
againft each çther, the moft bloody wars* 
When nothing was left for the Macedonians. 
to deftroy, they mutually turned upon them- 
felves, a^id tore each other in pieces; like 
thofe rats, the plagues of the North, which, 
covering whole countries, perpetually ravage 
the land, as they proceed, till, -oot finding 
any more fubfiftance, they devour one ano- 
ther. The univerfe was, indeed, revenged, 
but dear was the price of that revenge ; all 
upon the furface of the globe was over- 
thrown* 
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thrown. The republics preferved only the 
vain appearance of liberty, which left them ' 
the vices of the government, without prc-^ 
ferving its advantages. Inquietude fupplied 
the place of force. Faftions became multi* 
plied and irreconcileable. Yet all their dif- 
pûtes were confined to their choice of tyrants. 
Shall the preference be given to the Seleucides, 
the Lagides, or the kings of Macedonia^ ? to 
whom fhall crowns be decreed, and whofe 
ftatuesfhall be thrown down?Cij fuch is the 
fubjcû of all their deliberations. And here, 
I muft beg leave to obferve, that nothing cati 
be more deplorable, and at ^e fame time» 
more contemptible than republics in their de- 
cline. Their ancient cuftoms feem to be ne\B 
fources of vice and ignominy. Their pub- 
lic councils become, henceforward, no better 
than the vulgar bawlings of the market, or 
the abufive clamors, which prevail amongft 
the meetings of the mob. The love of glory 
is extinguilhed, and in its place, appear aa 

empty 

(h) Thecuftomofcrcdling ftatues, through flattery^ 
sind then, throwing them down, that, in purfaance of 
the fame principles, they might raife others in their 
places, became fo common, that^ at length, they were 
contented to faw off the head of a ilatue and fix on Xhst 
bead of the new tyrant, ^ 
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eoipty oftâitatioDi and atnean pirefumptîoi^ 
which render riieie vices,, thus odious in 
thccn&lves,. (b particularly ridiculous^ They^ 
debate, thejr wrangle» and they threaten ; at 
length; this farce performed, eveûr by felloe 
citizens, is imerrupted on the arrival of an 
ofiicer, belonging to a neighbouring defpoc,^ 
who C(MQ3es to deliver the conunands of his 
mafter. l^henv thdr language undei^oes a 
thorough alteration. They bend, they cringe,^ 
ihcy promife every thing; and this Have, this 
inftrtment of the tyrant is conduced bacic» 
loaden with honours. 

On the other hand, \i any ciKumilance ca& 
adminifter coafobtion to the peopkr, who 
}ive under en ab&dute government, it mxiifc 
ariie from the coniideration^ that fuch a go^ 
vernment is, at once,, ancieot and extenlive^ 
In the fidl ioftance, maakiad^ always led by 
cuftom and opinion, are caBly induced to 
imagine that they wIk) have governed them^ 
during a long fpace of time, have,, cf&c^ 
tively, a right to govern them : in the fecond 
inftance, defpotifm being, conftantly and 
invariably, the work of force»' the more the 
principle of this force is fituatcd at a diftance,, 
the more is its adivicy impaired. Thus, fe- 
ver^ 
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vcral provinces of the Ottoman empire, fucfe 
asDalmatU, Tnmfilvwia» Bofoja» ftiU^njoj 
a kind of liberty. 

Let us, then, eaU to qui kleas, tht fale <^ 
theiè vaft regiona of Afia ; wh^n they fbu^- 
themfdvcs ^ prey to the firft powerful war- 
rior, who defigqed to invade them. I do 
not alknie, merely^ to Ptokmy> Caflander» 
Antigonus, and Eumenes, (lill Ihuiing with 
that lu (Ire which they had borrowed from 
Alexander; all the little ufurpers, who fuc- 
ceeded thcfe princes, the kings of Bicbyma» 
of Pergamus, of Cappadocia, of Pontus, &c. 
&:c. muft be included in the number. What 
motive, except fear, could have attached the 
people to fuch a form of government ? ands^ 
what motive, except avarice, could have at- 
tached the prince to the people ? 

It was, in fimilar circumftances that Rome» 
the fovereign of Italy, and vi£l:Qcious in Afri- 
ca, extended her ambitious views over the 
reft of the world. Surely the blood of two 
millions of men, fpilt in the fécond Punic 
war/r j and the yet recent recoUcâion of the 

triumphsi 

fcj I have been at the pains of calcalating the 
liQWbçr of mcQji which (as hiftosiaiis infotm us) pe- 

'lilhed 
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triumphs' of Hannibal might have infpired 
this nation, with more pacific fentiments. 
What a favourable moment ! had they but 
known how to have turned it to their ad- 
vantage ! had fome new Cyneas entered into^ 
thefcnate, and fpoken thusr " If, confcript 
fathers t at the time, when Romulus founded 
this city ; or rather, when, after the expul- 
fion of the kings» your generous anceftors 

called' 



nfhed iii the difFerent wars, . waged by the Romans^ 
front the five hundred, and thirty^ third year, after the- 
foundation of Rome, to the year 577 ; that is fprty- 
four years. This number amounts to 959,846. But 
hiftorians have mentioned many of thefe battles, with- 
out fpecifying riie loiles on either fide; io that one* 
may add to this number, upwards of half as many 
more, attheleafl, which will make, nearly,. 1^.00,000. 
men : to which add feveral fleets fuftk^ and thofe who 
perifhed, either through difeafe, or mifeVy, and the 
number will amount to more than two millions of men> 
all facrificed in war, during a fpaee of time, fcarcely/ 
cxceediiîg the length of life, ufually allotted to. every 
human creature, and i'nchiding only half of that por- 
tion of time which is called the age of man. It muft be 
farther obferved, that this lofs was by fo much the 
greater, as it referred only to the free-men, who formed 
but a part of the general population. One may even 
pr^fume that a greater number of flaves, attending the 
fervice of the axmy, underwent the fame fat^. 
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called you forth to the enjoyment of liberty» 
fome divinely infpired man had arifen to 
declare to you, that the gods were refolved to 
render this bleffing perpetual, all your wilhes 
would have been accompliflied^ arid you 
muft have fuppofed yourfclves the happieft 
of mortals'. But, with what rivulets of Wood» 
have you not been conftrained to purchafô 
tiis incftimable felicity ! How much time 
have you not fpent in fighting to defend it, 
without ever prefuming that you could have 
referved it for yourfelves, unlefs you tore it 

from 
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In theft modern times when, as the poet ingenioufly 
obferves, we have " fitted murder to the rules of art,'* 
a military author aflerts, that in a pitched battle eveiy 
eighth man is either killed or wounded. If the fables, 
with which the hiftory of the fiege of Troy is inter- 
woven, have not much weakened its credibility^ we may 
perceive what a multitude of the human fpecies were fa- 
orificed during the few years continuance of a con* 
temptible quarrel. In the war, between the Greeks 
and the Trojans, tlie former loft eight hundred and 
eighty-fix thoufandmen ; and the number of the flain, 
amongfl the latter, amounted to fix hundred, and fixty- 
£x thoufai^d men. All this for Helen ; the wife, or 
ratber the proftitute of uvCf at leaft ; who was enjoyed 
byThefeus, Menelaas, Paris, Deiphobiis, and, Achil- 
les '; and who, at length, was hanged, in the ifle o^* 
^hodes^ by the maid fervants of Polixo. K. 
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.from yoiff rhrtls i yet fach is the dcpravuy 
of mankitid^/ and fucfa^ in particular, wai 
the barbarifm of four neighbours, that, for a 
long period, co avoid oppreflion, it became 
neceflary that you (hould opprefs. 1 fay, for 
ft long period ; becaufe there is a point, at 
vrhich ftateS) ftrong within themfelves^ ftand 
in no need of being aggrandized ^ then the 
Ipirit of conqueft is no more than an abufe of 
the fpirit of prefervation. Thus, thofe in» 
flaming liquors^ wtuch are defigned to reani* 
„ mate our debilitated ftrength, when taken to 
excefi, infeâ: us with illufory wants, and 
whilft they, always, feem to increaic our 
vigour, kad only to annihilation. Be fure, 
therefore, O citizens ! that you are not ar- 
rived at this point of power, the paffing of 
which, is often dangerous and conftantly un- 
Juft: you are obeyed by Italy ^ Africa is 
humbled % and Afia beholds you with refpeâ:: 
but Italy is depopulated 5 Africa is plunged 
in barbarifm y and Alia groans beneath thé 
yoke of flavery. Then, fertilize Italy, po- 
Hfli Africa, and give freedom to Alia* This 
is, undoubtedly, your duty : nay, I will go 
farther; it is your intereft: and thus I 
prove it* * * 

I perceive 
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I perceive but two objeâs to which your 
•deQre of making conquefts can extend: 
cither, you wiih to enjoy, to a certainty, a 
lafting repofe, and, in the place of cocfiues^ 
to po&fs only fubjeâs; or you are anxious ' 
to become rich, and, in endeavouring ko ac« 
complifh this point, you are ready to plunder 
all other natiocrs» If it be the duration of 
peace which you are eager to obCâûn, why 
do yeu not acquine, folely by policy, that 
wl^ich you expect from force ? Can you he» 
If eve that two or three legiom are fufficieût 
to fubdue the people of Twrus, and of Cau« 
cafus i éQ you foppofe that your procGaiifui$ 
can fff^fcrve^ for the republic, this enopire^ 
which the geoerak of Alexander could not 
prefcrve for thenifelves ? how wiU you maiu*» 
tam difcipline among^ your troops ? how will 
you confine m atfltiy» accuftomed to pillage» 
within premier regulations ? how will you fix 
the obedience of a conful, inHrudted to go 
beyond your orders ? butyoufear Antiochusi 
but you fear Philip. Shall I, inftamly, fup- 
ply you wich forniidable arniies, to keep thefe 
princes in awe i f eûore to~ Greece her as* 
cient forms : re-eftabliiih the republican go«^ 
verament in all Afia Minor: Philip IhaU 

tremble. 
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tremble, even in Macedôn ; and Antiochu! 
iliall be driven towards the tenter of Afiâ. 
You fhall govern the world as you fit within 
the fenate -, and, without throwing afide your 
robes, you fhall gain battles, in which, the 
earth fhall not be drenched with the blood of 
the Romans. 

Let us, now, fuppoffe what, however, is 
far diflant from my thoughts, that this fierce 
and warlike people, tired of the aufteride$ 
of life, fhould demand from the univerfe the 
reward of their long labours. You, O Ro- 
mans! may dc;mand it. Your frugality and 
difcipline may yet obtain for you that which 
will not fail to deflroy both. Well then! be 
rich ! I agree to it. But tell me ; who will 
have a right to thefe riches? will they belong 
to the army, who bore them off? then, none, 
except the foldiers, could be happy, or opu* 
lent. Will they become the property of all 
the Roman people ? but, if each citizen be 
rich, who will enlifl himfclf amongft the le* 
gions? who will carry burdens? who will un* 
. dergô long marches, and the fatigues of en- 
campments? I forefee your intentions: you 
will keep foreigners in pay, who may go to 
war, in your place. And, will you then be 

rich 
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neb, whilft others are becoming ftrong ? 
Ihall you continue frcCt whîlft others remain 
in arms ? bclitve me, O Romans» if you arc 
weary of your ancient fimpliciiy ; if you, par- 
ticularly, wifh to be in pofleSion of the fine 
arts, which ought to be the ftudy of a great, 
and happy people, do not import ftatues, but 
ftatuaries; feize nomorc on piftures-, but in- 
ftriid painters. It is the enjoyment of our 
own workmarrfhip, and not the enjoyment of 
the workmanfhip, which we may have taken 
from another, that proves fo pleafing. Lee 
me affurc you, that the bread made of the 
grain, which you may have fown, will have 
a fwceter rtlifh, than bread made of the corn 
ef ^gypti and the marble, which may havs 
been hewn out under your own infpeflion, 
will be, ' in your imagination, a thoufand, 
times more precious, than the mafterpieccs 
t>f Phidias. Be then induftrious, and politic 
cultivators-, but above all, bejuft; for the 
order of the univerfe hath decreed, that the 
welfare of a fmall pare of mankind cannot 
]orig remain in oppofition to the welfare of 
ihe whole." . 

1 know not if fuch a fpeech was ever made 
in the fenate; ' but the truths which it con- 

VoL. I. O lains. 
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Cabsi are fo (Irikmg, that the Romans» alt 
intoxicated as they were with fuccefs) did not 
feem abfolute ftrai>gerê to the lefibns, which 
it iflcokates. After the battle of Cynocepha- 
Kis, Quintus Flaminiuà proclaimed, through-» 
out the cities of Greece, a decree of theRo* 
mah peopfe, dïreélmg that they fliouM be 
j?eftored to their liberty. The exceffivc joy^ 
widi which this rtews was received, muft na- 
turally embitter our regret, when we obfcrve 
that this apparent beneficence was only 
granted for a moment, tx) caft an additional 
horror^ over the mlferics, with which Greece 
vas Ihortly after ward$ toaden. In faâ, it 
was nob long, before the maik fell from the 
ferocious cbarad^T of the Romans ^ and this 
implacable republic was leen to exercife a ty« 
namyy till then, tmknown.C^^ 

We have remarked, in the courie of the 
preceding chapters^ that the frequency^ of 
civil diflenfion^ amongft the governments of 
ancient Greece, became one of the greateft 
^SBâSùom of humanity. We have obfervcd 
ibaty' whild theiè principal republics, namely, 

the 
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(/ij Inter ifunpotcntes, ct vallidos, falfo qaiefcas* 
Ubl manu agitur, modeHia, ac probitas noznlna fape* 
iioris funt. Tacit, de. |nor. Germ. 
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the republics of Atkeiiâ^» and of Sparta^ in* 
lerpofed in the iev^eral dilputes, àaé alteC'CC^ 
according to their pleafurc, the form of the 
government, fuch imiovations were conftanttf 
fcaled wkh the blood of a multitude of ci» 
lizena. Thefe maffacres, however, bore the 
appearance of zSbs of juftice, itrfttftcd fey the 
prevaîEng faétioh, which, then, became the 
Jegiflative authority', whilfl: <be vanqiiifhed 
party was treated like a rcbelKous confede- 
racy. TJte Romans adopted a différent prin- 
cipte. They concluded themfelves to have 
bccn^ apparently, born the maffers of the 
world ; and^ in consequence of this fuppofi- 
tioa, they treated all other nations, not as 
conqucfed enemies, but a« revolted fixbje(5ts» 
This fhocking principle, particularly, difplay- 
cd icfelf in its blackeft light, after the viûory 
gained by Pautus Emilius. 

Rhodes, a republic, flourifliLng with com- 
merce, and with navigation; Rhodes, the 
precious remains of ancient Greece, per- 
ceived herfelf, becaufe fhe had for a moment 
ceafed from favouring the Romans, com- 
pelled to fubmit to an inquifition of their em- 
bafladcrs, and threatened with a total de- 
firuftion. She had no method of avoiding 

Q z thi$ 
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this calamity, but by putting to death cvcrjh 
one of her citizens, who had voted agarniî 
Rome. Shortly afterwards, B^ebius^ t-he lieu- 
tenant of Paulus Emilius, hurried away by 
a particular hatred, which he had conceived 
againft fome of the Ëtolians, ordered five 
hundred and fifty of the chief perfons,amongft 
t4ii$ unhappy people, to be flaughtered. But 
thefe abominable tranfadions were only the 
prelude to a feries of cruelties, exercifed by 
the Romans. The' avarice and iniquity o^ 
individuals was foon blended with the bar- 
barous max4ms rfthe government. It is im* 
poflible to read the hiftory of the war in Spain^ 
without (hudderirug with horror I do not> 
merely, allude to a Lucullus, who, intro- 
ducing himfelf into a city, under the fanftion 
of articles of capitulation, violated the faith 
of treaties, and put twenty thoufand inha- 
bitants to the fword -, nor to a Galba, who^ 
deceiving a whole nation, by a pretended 
peace, contrived to collefl: them together, 
like a herd of deer, withiti a proper inclofure, 
and tnaffacre every one; nor to an Aquileius, 
who, the more eafily to dcftroy thofe enemiesi 
whom he durft not encounter, ' was bafe 
enough to poifon all the fprings in the pro- 
vince': 
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vioce : -a tear of more afFefting forrow trickles 
down my cheek, whilft 1 rcfleâ on Scipio, 
the wife, the illuftrious Scipio, who ordered 
his executioners to cut off the hands of four 
hundred young men, belonging, to the little 
city of Lutia, whofe only ,guilt was, the 
having affifted the Numantians, their al- 
lies-C^^ No -, to deny it, were a vain attempt. 
Such tranfgrcflions can never be ftiled the 
crimes, either of a general, or of fame few 
foldiers. A whole nation muft have proved 
ferocious, to have been capable of producing 

O3- fuch. 



(e) The learned reader, whilft he recoHeéls the ijvîr. 
lancholy ftory of the Numantians, n^uft pay a tribute of 
admiration, to the intrepidity of a littte band of heroes, 
whom multitudes were unable to fubdue; and who had 
the vertue to prefer death, within the arms of their ex^ 
piring liberty, to a life of flavery, beneath the tyranny 
of the Roman yoke. Although their number was con- 
fined to four thou fend men, yet they refifted, during 
fourteen years,, the attacks of forty thoufand foldiers. 
At length, when the feverities of the famine,, which 
raged within^ had cut off every poflibility of refilling 
the army, which endeavoured to deftroy them, from 
wichout, they, nobly, raifed a kind of funeral pile, with 
their effefts, ajid casing themielves upon it, perifhed 
in the flames. The difappointment of Scipip, whofaw 
na monuments of the glory of his conqueils, except the 
bare walls, and the afhes of the dead, may account»^ 
but cannot apobgize for his inhumanity. K.. 
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fuch execrable vUlâins» as the inS^ii^mems d 
their barbarity^ Ami what heart, but tnuft 
be mched, at percetTing, almûffi: in the {ma 
inftanc, tvi^o fplendid cities,, two wonder» of 
ibe woridy Carthage, and Cofi^ntby reduced 
to aibes ? in vaii>i did the pall age$y in vain* 
did the whrfe world exert all their power, ijî 
the embeUiihmeni of theiê magnifkeni mo« 
numents of ancient felicity : . the tnajefty of the 
Human ptofk required that they ibould be 
crumbled into duft.f/) 

Neverthekfs, tbeprocoiifuls, and the greedy 
praetors carry off thofe treafures, which the 
fire and the fword bad fpared. To have 
fcen their warriors fall in battle j to have loft 
their forms of government, and their freedom, 
were but trifling affli£kions to the people; the 
weight of impofitions was added w the 
weight of flavery, A barbarous ufury wai 
praftifed by the extortioners thcmfelves: the 
governors, and the colleélors of the taxes 
were like fo many crows, difputing about the 
carcafes. Bur, if t he opprcffcd univcrfe can^ 
not recover her ancient profpcrity, at leaft, 
kt her derive fomc confolation, from the 

hope 
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(f) Eccc q«am féliciter Roma vinch, tai» mMkix^ 
«^ttidquid extraRomam vincitvr^ Paul. Oros. 1. 5. 
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hope of vcBgearxe. O Mithridates ! O Vi- 
riatus I delay no longer your ajppe^ancc \(^} 
Afxa and Europe call upon you. WaU not, 
until xhefe cruel conquerors (hall have d^ne 
jufticex>n themfelves; for, foon, ^bjç6^ flavçs, 
infan^ous gladiators, a Trypcion, aiidaSp^* 
tacus, (hall be fubft'ttuted to Canh^ge,' ^apd 
Numarktiaj and if, at leiïgth, they dijfappeîif^ 
ic will be only to give place to Marius, t^ 

fgj The yertues, the abilities, and the fate of Mi* 
thridaies are well koown ; but it is angular, that Am« 
mianus Marceliinus ihould have been the only Jbiilonaa 
(Appian not excepted, the unwearied coUeétor of almo(l 
«very circumftance, relating to this unhappy prince) 
who hath recorded the peculiar condu^of Menophilus* 
When Manilas Prifciis, in obedience tothe orders, which 
he received from Pompey, comnaianded this ennuch tp 
throw open the gates of the ca/lle, and, with himfelf, 
deliver up the daughter of Mithridates, he ûrû^ ftabbèd 
her, and then, plunged the dagger into^is own bofem» 
determined tbat neither fhould furvive the .fortunes of 

his maûer Vîriatus, in the earlier part of 

life, exchanged the peaceable employments of a fhep'' 
herd, for the more aftive toils of hunting ? he, became, 
at length , a public robber, and by a natural gradation» 
rofe to the command of a formidable army.. Ventidius, 
and Plancius fled before him ; and Rome, beheld with 
terror, a chiefs to whom all Portugal had fubmitted, 
when the fword of an aflalîîn, by depriving Bim of life, 
accomplilhed that which the legions of the miftrefs of 
the world bad vainly flriven to e;ffe£t. K* 
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Sylla, to Oftavius, ....... But I ftop fhorf, 

and feel fnyfelf confeious, that whilft the ob^ 
jeft of my purfuit, is an enquiry into the 
condition of mankind, during this dreadful 
aera, I cannot, with fuch circumftances bc^. 
fore me, fupport the calmncfs, fo requifite 
in this dircuHion.fi&) Muft I, then, enter 
coldly into the detail of fo many atrocioiH 
fafts ? and will it not be fufRcient to excitt; 
the indighation of every feeling reader, if he 
be told to recoUeft, that, in a very (hort fpace 
of time, Carthage, Corinth, Numamia, and 
Athens were deftroyed ? that, without menr- 
tioning millions of men, who were Uaughter- 
ed in Spain, in Africa, and in ACi^\(i) thç 
war of the flaves, in Italy, and Sicily only, 
was attended with the iqfs of one million of 
men; and that, in Italy, exclufively, threç 
hundred thoufand men, pçrifhed, during thç 
war of the ^lliçs, Add to aU this, profcrip. 

^ ^ions^ 

(if J Cogit enim cxcçdeFC propofiti formam opens» 
crumpens animo, ac pe^orc indignation Yelleius far 
terculus. 1. 2. 

(ij It is Well koowPi th<it Mithrîdates. ordered a 
hundred and fifty thoufand Romans, found within his, 
jftatCj) to be deftroyed on one day. This cruelty, all hor- 
rible as it appears, 'vas yet no piorç than a reprifal for 
thofe injuries, which he had received ftam the Romans. 
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rions and civil wars. Remember, alfo, that 
Caefar boafted of having either taken, or re- 
duced eight hundred cities ; fubdued three 
hundred nations-, engaged with three millions 
of men, a million of whom remained upon 
the field of battle, whilft another million 
were throne into captivity. In fhort, recall 
to mind, the wars of Numicjia; the punifli- 
mcnt of Jugurtha-,^ kings funk into the con- 
dition of mere vaffals; the people reduced to 
the çfîoft abjeâ: (late of flavery ; and you will^ 
in few words, form ap idea of the influence 
of the Roman people, over the happinefs of 

CHAP. 



(k) Raptores orbis, poftquam cundla.vaftantibus de- 
fuere terrae, et mare icrutantur : fi locuples hollis efl^, 
avari, fi pauper, ambitiofi; quos non oriens, non Dc- 
(cideps fatiaverit, ibli omnium opes» atque inopiam pari 
afFedlu concupifcunt. Auferre, trucidare, rapere fal/is 
pioihinibus imperlum, atque ubi folitudinem faciunt, 
p^l^m appdlant. Tacit, vit. Agriç. 
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CHAP- VIII. 

ti/marks on the ftatt of tbi Rowan im$irt^ 
under tie reigns of Augufius^ and bU fucceffors*' 



I 



Havc^ hitherto, only pointed out thofc 
horrible tragedies, thofe times of murder, 
and of carnage, when Rome, torn by civil 
difcords, avenged, herfelf, the caufe of the 
conquered nations, but oppreffed them ftill 
more. This republic, at once viftorious, 
and expiring, refembled a fick man, whole 
entrails are devoured by a burning fever, but 
whofe armS) ftill robuft, receive from the 
crifis of his pain, a more energetic, and more 
dangerous force. -Whilft Cinna, and Marius 
"Were fpilling the blood of the citizens, Sylla 
cxtirnlinated the inhabitants of Pontus, and 

of 
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Qf Cappadociai and whilft O^tftvius, wà 
Lcpidus, under the fanfttan of treatie$, r^- 
ciproçally facrificed their' parents, and their 
friends//) Anthony annoyed the Parthiarts^ 
and the Egyptians, with his military forces. 
During this difaftrous epoch, the univerfe, 
every where, refounded with the clamours of 
rage,, and the fighs of ipifery. Could there 
have been a piâure, more affliding to hu- 
manity, and, at the fame time, more replete 
wiih confolations, for the prefent age ? but 
as our aim is not fo much to flir up the pafli-* 
ons, as to afcertain their progrefs, and efti- 
mate their confequences, we (hall not dwell 
upon faéts, which the opinion of all m^ankind 
hath devoted to the horror of pofterity. It 
is not fo neceflary to turn the human mind 
afide from the love of civil war, as from that 
vain cnthufiafm of glory, that military, and 
conquering fpirrt, which only ftrves to fharpen 

during 
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(IJ Ne quid ulli fandum relinqucretor velut in dotem 
invitamentumque fcelerisy Antonius L. Cœfarem avun- 
culuxn, Lepidus Paulum fratrem profcripferant. Nee 
PUnco gratia defuit ad impetrandum, ut frater ejus 
Planjcus Plautius profcriberetur. Atque inter jocos mi- ' 
litares qui currum Lepidi, Planciquefecuti erant, inter 
execrationem civiu^m nfurpabant hunc vdCumf ékGer^ 
mfinU^ non de Gallis duù triumpbani Con/ùles, Yell. Paterc» 
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during fome time, thofe arms, with which 
the citizens arc dfcftined, one day, to murder 
each other. May we have accomplifhcd this 
objefl: in the foregoing;. chapters. May we, 
in the chapters which are to follow, adhere, 
invariably, to that coolnefs of difcuflion, which 
can, alone, convince, and thofe ingenuous 
fentiments, which can, alonç, perfuade ! 

A new queftion courts our examination. 
We have perceived, that all legiQators, having 
been employed rather in rendering mankind 
powerful, than happy, the feveral people- 
were, in their turn, cither flaves or ufurpers, 
without ever attaining to a permanent felicity. 
But, if the diverfity of laws, interefts, man- 
ners, and cuftoms, was an infurmountable- 
obftacle to a general peace, could there have- 
been a furer method of uniting men, than by 
throwing them all into a ftate of fubjeftion ? 
could the repofe of the world have been more 
firmly eftablifhed, than under an univerlal 
monarchy ? This queftion, in an age, when 
geography hath fo enlarged the boundaries of 
the world, that we know of a fingle kingdom, 
more populous, and more extenfive than the 
whole Roman empire, becomes abfurd -, but 
it is a tjueftion, which would have feemed 

plaufibie, 
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plaufible, in the times of Auguftus and Ti- 
berius : nay» were it not to be taken in its full 
extent, there would be reafon to fuppofe* 
that fome ftrefs might have been laid upon 
it, even in more modern times. It is certain 
that Philip the fécond never felt the ntceffity 
of drawing: within his ambitious grafp, the 
empires of China, and of RulTia. Fixed as 
he was, upon the throne of England, by his 
marriage with Mary, could he have rendered 
France fubjeft to his dominion, the houfe of 
Auftria muft have proved the miftrefs of ths 
whole chriftian world ; a fovereignty, likely^ 
in the end, to have included the fovereignty 
of the univerfe. But Auguftus found him* 
fclf naturally fituated in thofe circumftances, 
to which Philip would, willingly, have at- 
tained. If we except fonle barbarous nations, 
whom the Romans judged unworthy of being 
x:onquered, all the people, at that time known, 
were their tributaries, arid Rome, become 
pacific, had baniftied war from the furface of 
tlie earth. The good order of adminiftration 
was re-eltablilhed j juftice refumed her rights 5 
and thç polite arts, more attached to tran- 
<iuility and plenty^ than to vertue and liberty, 
ioon dcferted the porticos of Greece^ to dwell 

within 
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\rithin the court of a magnificent, and en^ 
lightened defpot* The reign of this prince 
would^ doubtkfô, hâve pro?e^ the happieft 
era for the Romaii«t could the benc&cence of 
AuguftuB^ have fonk in obUvion^ the cnitky 
of Odaviuà. In fatft, the hands^ which feat* 
tered favours, were ftill tinged with blood*^ 
and the people^ like foldiers, whonv the h* 
tig;ue of battle had overpowered with flumber, 
could only lie dôWn to reft upon an heap of 
carcafes. But it mud alio be obferved, tJiat^ 
en the one hand, the citizens qf Rome, alone, 
feh their happinefs aSeûed by this painfui 
reçûlkâion v and that^ on the other hand^ 
the proftitution into which thefe very ctthseils 
had fallen, at once, deprived them of alire. 
ienttnent of injuries, and infeâed their ttmiê 
vrith the mcaneft fclf-intcneft^ aftd the moft 
abjc£l propenfity to flattery. The indivi* 
duals amongft the Romans, who hod ft2i(otk 
to weep over the hfs of a father or avenge 
the fate of a brother, enjoyed; an ample fa^ 
tisfadion in the frro'les of their prince, or m 
fome empty title annexed to -magiftracy* 
Thus, the provinces rejoiced at this rcvoliiti* 
on of affairs, whilft Rome no longer pofifefleé 
the merit of feeling it with concern. 

Tiberiui 
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Ihbctius, equally inferior to, cqualjy un- 
worthy of his predeceflbr, by his vices, and 
even his vertues, was, for fome (time, capable 
of putting into praâice the leilbns which he 
had received from Auguftus. The public 
happineis met with no difturbance, until the 
admimdratiorl of Sejanus; and I am hoc fur*» 
prifed that fo long a calm, before the break* 
ing out of the political ftorms, (hould have 
given rife to the fuppofition, that an unirerlal 
monarchy, or, at lead, a monarchy, thé ex^^ 
tent, arid preponderance of which, might he 
very great, would prove a particular ad- 
vantage to mankind. Some authors, too fond 
of paradoxes, have even ventured to aflert, 
that fo confiant a peace, had, fufficiemly, in- 
demnified the Romans, for the barbarities of 
Cfagdtus, Caligula, and Nero ; becaufe that, 
in the times, when thefe monfters were glut* 
ting themlelves with the blood of the fenators, 
the people, at leaft, were happy and quiets 
It would be eafy to return them for anfwer, 
that, unlcfs^ by the word people, they meaa 
what b commonly called the dregs of the 
people, that is, an abjeft mob, without pro- 
perty, and without abilities. It is exceedingly 
certain, that iheHoman people underwent 

great 
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great fufFcrings, during the reigns of thofe 
tyrants, . who filled up the fpace, from Au- 
guftus to Vcfpafian. But, without dwellmg 
on this particular queftion, which, furely, 
could never have been agitated in earneft, we 
will endeavour to eftimate, as clearly as pof- 
fible, that happinefs, which the Romans arc 
imagined to have enjoyed, under their em* 
perors. 

To take in the full fcope of our defign, 
fome idea (hould be formed of the fituation 
of the Romans, when Auguftus, after the 
battle of Adium, remained the fole maftep 
of all. Rome was no longer, as formerly, 
the cradle of the kings of the world. The 
families which were become illuftrious, by 
the melancholy fate of nations, had already 
expiated their ancient, and guilty fplçndor; 
and the inheritors of the moft celebrated 
names had yielded up their necks to the 
executioners. Freed-men, or Burgefles»C«jj 

iffuing 

(mj All the people of Italy were become citizens of 
Home. In the reign of Claudius, '' this privilege was, 
at firft, extended to the inhabitants of Transalpine 
Gaul, and, ihortly . afterwards, to all (he provinces of 
the empire. It is neceflary to read the fpeech, which 
Tacitus hath put into the mouth of Claudius, who, 

amongA 
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iffuing from all the towns of Italy, had raifcd 
themfdvcs on the ruins of the ancient houfcs j 
but tjhcfe new citizens did not equal thofe ci- 
tizens whom they replaced^ either in birth^ 
or in affluence ; public parafites, deftitute of 
all patriotic zeal, and having no concern in 
the management of affairs, came to Rome,- 
that they might partake of the diftributions 
of provifions, and money, ^hich were kinds 
of temporary alms, difpenfed by the orders 
of the fovereign ; but particularly, that they 
might enjoy thqfe long and magnificent fightfe> 
which, by amufing, turned afide their at- 
tention to their misfortunes. If fome rich 
individuals ftill exiftedi they were not thofe 
great proprietaries, fb refpedtable in all the 
ftates; but Proconfuls^ Pretors, andQucftors> . 
who, by pillaging the provinces, were become 
opulent; and more efpecially, the. Roman 
knights, if »^ who having engroffcd to them* 
Vol. LP felves 

amongft feveral othôr plauflble reafons, produces the 
examples of the Athenians and Laccdemoniaosy whofe 
' j-uiD> he attributed - to that ridiculoas jealoufy, which 
prevented them from admixting Grangers into the num» 
ber of their fellow-citizens. 

("nj Amongft the Romans, as amongft ourfelves, there 
were but two forts of nobility : the one fort fecmed ac- 
knowledged 
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ielvcs all the bufmcfs of the finances, fooii 
acquired imracnfe fortunes in money ; a ma- 
nifeft fymptom of a ftate in her decline. The 
perplexity of Auguftus^ when he undertook 

to 



•^a-^ 



kndwiedged by the general opinion, and prottfeded from 
the antiquity and dignity of families, hpnourable em- 
ployments^ military crowns, the images of anceftors> 
&c. (See Gravina de origine Juris). The other fori 
belonged to the conAitution, and was that which con* 
ferred a real rank^^ by diftinguifhing the Patrician^ and 
the Senators, from the Knights, and the Plebeians. 
Nowj this kft order of nobility was founded only ift 
riches, in the Cenfus. Thus, the clafles, formerly in- 
fiituted with a diiferent intention, by SeMus Tullius^ 
were, by the lapfe of time, unavoidably drawn into a 
contradidion, to the principles of the governmenti 
fince they put men, who had> accidentally, made a 
fortune» and fometimes^ even' gamblers ^ on a footing 
with the citizen, fprung from the moft illuftrious parents^ 
and enjoying the advantages of the beft education. I 
am farprifed that all authors^ and, chiefly, Mr. de 
Montefquieu> fhould have paid fo little attention to that 
£milarity which exiUs in the condition of the nobilityi 
Qmoilgft the i^omansy and the nobility, amohgfl our- 
felves. He might have obferved how^ in all govern* 
ments, and in all ftates, confequence is attached to af- 
iluence ; and how impoifible it is for fortune to difpenfe 
with confequence. In fpite of the numerous fatires» 
\vhich the juftice, the malignity, or the jealoiify of thé 
|mblic> may have levelled againfl thé receivers of the 
' kingf 
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to reform the fenate, is well known. The 
greatcft part of the younger branches of the 
moft illuftrious families» wanted the ppflefli- 
ons neceflary to qualify them for that order,' 
and this prince was obliged tQ fupply their 

F 2 cxi. 



kings revcaaes> they 3Lte become amongft us, what thç 
Roman knights were at Rome, a clafs apart» deriving 
A confequence from their affluence. And this con- 
sequence would, doubtlefs, have become more confi* 
derable, and more marked, if the marriages of the rich 
heireiTes, had not diverted the money from its original 
channel, and caufed it to be fcattered abroad and 
difilpated. ' No fooner did thefe Financiers become de- 
firous of fhining with a borrowed luftre, than they dU 
minifhed the.luftre which was peculiar to them. And 
yet, they not only form a clafs apart, as hath been al- 
ready obferved, but they recruit, as it were, the ancient 
nobility, which by degrees, become extin^, and make 
way for the modern nobility. Why the fortunes ac«- 
f uired by the adventurers in commerce^ or the mer- 
chants, have not, like the fortunes acquired by the Fi- 
nanciers, eftabliflied a new order of citizens, would be 
no incurious queHion. But, here, it cannot berefolved. 
I (hall content myfelf with obferving, firft, that com- 
merce is generally the moft flourifhing in democratical 
ftatcs. Secondly, that the individuals, who engage in 
commerce, are of a rank, too diftant from the great, 
to endeavour to be affimilated with them. The com- 
mercial man avoids fplepdor. The Financier loves it, 
and finifhes with the attainment of it. 
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cxigcndcs w*ith liis baùtiry.(d) în fpite 
of the admiflibn of the people of Italy, to 
the privileges of citizens -, in fpite of all thofe 
recruits fp little worthy rsf xhc inetropolh*; 
when Auguftus, ifi the beginning of his reigtl, 
.gave orders for the Cenfus, the number of 
citizens, did not exceed four millions, one 
hundred and fixty-three thoufand ; the majo- 
rity of which muft haveperifhed with famine^ 
had they not partaken of the diftributions of 
iht {QVCTçign.(p) Such were the mafters of 
the world, or rather, fuch were the firft flaves 
of Auguftus ; without means, without pro- 
perty, tranfported from Calabria into Tuf- 
cany, and from' Tufcany into Lombardy, 
jtfft as it became neceflary either to recom- 
penceTome veteran foldiers, or to celebrate 
* fome illuftrious names by cftablilhing a co* 
lony; thefe-ttnhappy perfons, always confidcr* 
ed as ftrangers, even in Rome, ftroUed about 
under the porticos, and dwelled in cabbins. 

Add 



(oj Caefar admitted fuch a number of (Irangers and 
new men into the fenate, that an humorous edi^ was 
iixed up, in which were the following words in great 
letters : tillperfont^uchatfoe^uer are Jîriâily^ommandidmt H 
rtftt/e Jhe^vifig a/enafor ihe ivny toihe/enate* 
^}) See Dion. ^ 
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Add to thefe, fome Greek RhetorijCiaas, fo- 
reign adventurers, a multitude of ûavcs,Cj^ 
and a great number of gladiators, wreftkrs, 
comedians, and proftitutes, and then, fome 
idea may be formed of the fituation of Rome, 

wader hçr emperors. 

P 3 The 

(q) The excefs to which the cuiloxn of keeping a 
multitude of ilaves, wa?, at that time, carried» might 
eaûly be afcertained ; fome judgement ia thi& matter 
may be formed from the following circumftancos. Pe- 
danius Secundus was a/Tailinated hy one pf his ilaves.; 
it was debated, whether^ ^ceorjdÎQg to the laws, all 
thofe flaves, who Were in the houft?, during the perr 
petration of the cxioie» fhould be iient^nççd tad^ath.* 
Caius CaiTius voted for the que.ftion» and Tacitus, 
amongft ochçr reafons, hath made him.afllgn the follow*- 
ing reafoi\: quem nuroer us Nervorum tuebiiur, cumPe- 
danium Secundum quadringenti non. protexerint?' (fee 
Annal. 1^ ,14.) Pedaniua h^d^ at that lime, four 
hundred flaves. It is impofllble (o re^d^ without iior- 
ror, that all thefe. unfortunate wretches fuffeied death 
foi: the crime of a iingie man* Dion relatçs that Mgf 
natius Rufus boafted, during his Edilefhip, that Jie had 
cxtinguiihed a fire by the ûngle afliflance.of his own 
ij^yes; Auguflus, who was difpleafed with this ma- 
giÛrate, and who, beiddes» did not chufe that an indi- 
vidaal (hould arrogate to himfelf tbe.mejit of having 
provided fo^ the public quie( and.welfiu-ey fetaparij, 
fpr this employment, only,^ fix hundred ilaves, fallen 
to him by the fucceffion of: Agrippa. Thisiiramenfe 
bpdy. of Aaves was rs^lher, d,vi al^mipg circuo^jbance. 

Tacitus 



I 
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The provinces^, long accuftômed to tHc 
tyranny of the proconfuh, the avariée of the 
queftorsj, and the ufury of the Roman knights^ 
had every reafon to regard the eftàbliîhment 
of good order, throughout all the depart- 
ments of adminiftration, as an advantageous 
xrirçumftance. But this was but a temporary 

bleffingj 

Mpià—— ■■■' ■ Il i "I n » ' t ( ' . 1 • I i—li»^— — . " 

Tacitus (1. 4.) in relating to us, that under the reigi 
-of Tiberius, it was, for a. moment, apprehended that 
they might revolt, hath taken care to acquaint us, that 
this report had fpread terror through Rome : ob mul- 
titudinem familiarum quae gHfccbat immenfum minora 
•in dies plebe ingenua. In the* letter, which Tiberiua 
.wrote to the feriate, concerning the complaints which 
had been made againft luxury ^ we find thefe remark- 
able words : quid enim primum prohiberc, e^ prifcunv 
ad morem recipere adgrediar ? villarum infinita fpatia? 
familiarum numerum, ct nâtiones ? (Tac. ann. I. 3.) 
Treinfhemius explains the term, nationes, by obferving^, 
that the Romans h$id fo great a number of fl^ves, that 
they diftinguiihed them by nations^ Juftus Lipfius, aifo^ 
cites on this fubje»5l, a pafTage from Pliny, who obfërvc^ 
that one Nicilius Ifidorus kept, five thoufand flaves : he, 
likewife, produces another quotation fropi Athenaeus, 
in which the number of flaves, belonging %o fome of 
the Romans, is eftimatedj, even at thirty thoufand. 
(Sec Tacit. Varior. 1. 3.) I fhall conclude this note with 
obfervingii that in the f^me letter ^^lluded to above, Ti- 
berius declares that the prevalence of corruptions^ 
amongft the Romans, is not aftonifhing, iince they only 
formed a mixture of every kind of nations* 
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blefllng» their condition became better, but 
their ftatc was not changed. We know that» 
,cvcn during the reign of Auguftus, fome of 
the pretors were guilty of a barbarous abuie 
of that arbitrary pow^r, which had been en- 
trufled within their hands. Dion informs us 
that one Licinius, in the courfe of the year, 
impudently extorted from the Gauls, fourteen 
inftead of twelsre months tribute ; but this 
a<5t, the violence of which was far from being 
without examples, muft appear to us, in a 
more (hocking light, when cdt^fidered as a 
fpecies of rapine, exercifcd by the govern* 
ment. In faft, Licinius, wha had the pre- 
fence of mind to offer Auguftus^ the money 
which he had exafted,^ found no difficulty in, 
perfuading him, that a double yfe ii)ight 
arife from plundering the Gau.ls of their trea- 
fures, and throwing them into the coffers of 
the emperor. As this fadl bath, reached p6f- 
terity, one may naturally fuppofe that many 
other fimilar fafts have perifhed in oblivion.. 
The complaints pf the unhappy are not pre-- 
ferved fo long as the çatiegyrics of orators. 
And what mufi: have been the condition.of a 
people, governed by two foreigners, who, 
with the titles of proconful, and queftor, 

P 4 were 
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were reciprocal fpics, or. accomplices in the 
fame crimes ; who could neither have played 
into each others hands;, without ruining the 
province, nor bave engaged in mutual oppo- 
fition, without fcattering through the fame 
province, trouble and confufiofl?(rj 

But, however ftrift the integrity of thefe 
magiftrates might have been, ' the number, 
and even the mode of the taxes, were fufE^ 
cient to reduce the people to the grcateft 
diftrefe. The human mind, always fertile 
in inventions, had already concerted thofe 
numerous imppfuions, which are the fcourgcs 
of our contemporaries ; and the ingenious 
author,CjJ who hath proved that almoft alt 
the difcovéries, attributed to the moderns, 
are owing to the ancients, might have added 
to the examples, which he hath produced, 
in fupport of his affertionj^ the long-fmce in- 
vented 

<i»— ^— iy*p^F*— ■ I i ^ ■■ pi p . 1 ■ iiwii^^— «^fiy»^— ^f^^ii^ III . 

CrJ Tacitus (Vit. Agrlc.) hath taken care to tr^nC- 
xnit to us the complaints of the Britons, a^ainft the 
Koman government. Singulos fibi oMm regcs fuiffe, 
nunc binos imponi; equibus .legatus in fanguinem, 
procurator in bona fxvircc : ssquè difcordiam prfotfofin 
torum', açquèço(icordiam fubjedlîs ç^citiofaçi, 4^ç. 

(sj Mr, Du Tens, 
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vented art of working a provirlce with taxes, 
or rather of working à people with taxes. CO 
Whilft the frontiers we galled by the pay-, 
ment of tributes, and harraffcd by the pre- 
fcnce of armies, they felt the additional mif- 
fortime of being frequently expofed to the 
incurfions of the enemy. In fadl, although 
Auguftus was not engaged in any very cala- 
mitous wars ; and although, the centre of the 
empire was at peace, yet the Germans, the 
Rhetians, the. Pannonians, and the Canta- 
brians, were conftantly committing great 
diforders, and exercifing much cruelty, not 
only againft the Romans, but againft their 
allies J for fuch were the extent and the for- 
tune of this empire, that all who were neither 

allied 

(t) L* Abb : du Bos hath proved that the emperors 
levied from their fubjefls, but particularly, from the 
Gauls» taxes of every kind, fuch as a tithe of fruits, 
in the conquered lands, and farmed under the name, , 
Decuma: a fifth of all the produdions not fown, 
whether of wood, vines, meado^Vs, &c, A general 
land-tax, or if it be a more proper exprejQlon, an acre- 
tax, called jugcratio j a capitation, or perfonal tax, 
paid by every freeman; xand in fhort, the duties of the 
cudoms, on exportation, and importation ; the fortieth 
penny on efFefts fold, &c. &c. (See I'hiftoire de I'eta- 
blifTemcnt de la Monarch. Franc. Chap, n* 12. I3«' 
Tom. i« Uv, I.) 
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allied to, nor tributaries of the Romany 
compofed a barbarous people, at once law^ 
Icfs and unpoliihed, . . 

This induces us to extend our refledions 
ftill farther, and endeavour to form fomc 
cftimation of the ftate of the known world, 
àt that period. It is but too true that we per- 
cdve upon this vaft theatre, merely a debafcd,, 
indolent, and frivolous people sf«:^ king- 
doms converted into opprefled and Ian- 
guiihing provinces ; and, at a greater dif- 
tance, barbarous nations, , equally ignorant of 
commerce, and of agriculture, and exifting 
only in a ftate of war. Where is the philo- 
fopher who can, at any time, be led to env]F 
thofe, whom fate had deftined to live, during 
this aera ? but, let us, inftead of loitering 
over thefe general views, follow the hiftory 
with a clofer ftep. 

Il 



(u) The Romant had, ^from the beginning of tb^ 
dvil.wars, fo entirely negkcled agriculture, that Ao* 
guftus was induced, in order to re-eflablifh it, to cur- 
tail thç diilributions of com, amongft the people, £Dce 
they exempted them from the neceflity of cultivating the 
earth : but Suetonius pretends that; he was deterred, by 
the apprehenfion that, one day, the re-eflablifhment of 
this cullom, might prove too great an opening to am^» 
bition, and too eafy a ftep to the attainment of popularity 
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, It is certain that Auguftus was a pacifie 
prince 5 and yet his legions were almoft con* 
ftantly engaged in war. 5 his friends, his 
children were fcarcely to be found, but at 
the. head of the armies ; and even he, in fpitc 
of old age, in fpite of his averfion to a mar* 
tiâl iife, was frequently obliged to under- 
take long voyages, that he might beathand» 
to direft the military . operations* Did noc 
the revolts of the Germans, , the Cantabrians^ 
and the other people above-mentioned, keep 
the Roman forces, always, in action ? and 
was not the beginning of the reign of Tibe- 
rius difturbed with the din of battle ? it h 
certain that all this never reached Romei but 
what is Rome, whca compared with the uni* 
verfe? befides^ if even Auguftus, featcd 
within the very bofom of fortune; lamented 
over the death of a fon, who periflied mifc- 
rably amidft foreign wars, is it poflible to be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of Rome were hap- 
pier, than he was ? can we fuppofe that the 
defeat of Varus, and the bloody viftories of 
'Agrippa, of Drufus, and of Germanicus^ 
had not often proved the caufe of rnourning, 
in the.moft illuftrious families ? we muft not 
judge of the Auguftan age, by the works of 

con- 
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contemporary poets ; but had the fine vcrfc* 
of Horace and of Virgil exprefled the fincera 
meaning of the heart, ho more could be ga* 
thered from this circumftance, than that the 
artifts, and the men of letters enjoyed a ftatc 
of welfare ^ ^r rather^ thar the happinefs, 
which they celebrated, like the rays of the 
&n, after a ftorm, owed a great part of its 
value to thofe horrible monlents, which pre- 
ceded it ? and what dépendance could have 
been placed on this felicity, the only bafis, 
the only fupport of which, were the days of 
un old man ? who, poffelTed of any feeling 
but muft have trembled, when he refledbcd 
that Tiberius, and Pofthumus Agrippa, 
were the neareft heirs to the throne ? After 
the facrifices which had been made to Au- 
guftus, what refoUrcc remained againft his 
fucceflbrs ? woe to the people, who have 
been fubdued by cnthufiafm ! forgers -of their 
own chains, they have contrived to fit them 
on in fuch a manner as to render it almoft 
impoflible that they ihould be broken •,. as if 
it were neceflary, in exchange for benefits, 
to fupply a king with power ; and whilft we 
are rewarding a good prince, to. malce prepa- 
rations for a tyrant. Monarchy, likç nobi- 

lity^ 
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ïity, which is the fupport of monarchy, to be 
vefpeftaHc, fliould be ancient. From a for- 
tunate experience of authority, and from a 
fettled habit pf obedience, may arife a kind 
of conftitution, which, in the end, becomes, 
elmoit unalterable : becaufe there is a point» 
beyond which the materials of »' republic, 
exift no longer in a monarchy, whilft the » ' 
materials of a monarchy, exift always in a 
republic. 

Thdfe is but little room to doubt that the 
Romans gave way to fome refleftions, fuch 
as thefe ; and although the majority fufFered 
themfelves to be fcduced, as much by the 
dignities which Auguftus laviflied on them» 
as by that refemblance of a republic, which 
he ftill prefervcd, yet they could not avoid 
forcfeeing what happened afterwards,: but 
fuch was the artifice which prevailed in the 
condu6t of this fortunate ufurper, that good 
and evil, hope and fear, the empty name and 
the reality were fo happily blended, and fo 
judicioufly , counter-ballanced, that the Ro- 
mans remained in that divided ftate, which 
leaves more room for doubts and fears, than 
for confidence and refolution. I infift the 
more particularly on this epoch of the reign 

of 



} 
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of Auguftu?, becaufe the mere names of Ti- 
'berius> Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, are 
fufficient to ftrikc horror into every -feeling 
heart. No one is fo barbarous, as not to de- 
plore the fate of thofe unhappy wretches^ 
who lived under thefe execrable reigns ; and 
yet they were reigns^ which, of all otherjj 
made the leaft Ihew of war*f;r j If war was, 
ibmetimesy kindled in Britain, or towards 
Armenia, the center of the empire fcarcely 
knew any thing about it^ but that kind of 
bloody peace which prevailed^muft frequent* 
ly have become a motive for regretting the 
horrorsof battle* The death of Nero brought 
trouble and çohfuHon back into the bofom 
di Italy ; anâ the engagements between the 
armies of Otho, and Vitellius, and of Vef* 
pafian and Galba, again drenched in human 
gore, thofe ftelds, which,, fincc the battle of 
Mantua, had never relbunded with the din of 
arms. Vefpafian eftablifhed peace in the em» 
pire : but his reigtt is precifely the reign which 
prefents us with a picture of all the moft 

{hocking 

p • 

(x) Tacitus, on the fubjefl of the legions, ' which 
Corbulo led into Armenia, faith: fatis conftitit fuiflc 
in eo exercita vetcranos qui non flationem, non vigilias 
ioiflent. Tac. ann. 1. 13, 
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ïhocking circumîlances, ^hich have, àt any 
time been produced by ambition, on theonc^ 
and fanaticifm^ on the other hand. It may 
tafily be gtiefTed, that I allude to the war o£ 
the Jews, in which, during the fpace of 
two years, more than thirteen hundred thou« 
land fouls perilhed; and which, rekindled ^ 
under Trajan> and under Adrian,j^j^) occali* 
t>ned the total deftrudlion of fifty fortified 
cities, and Aine hundred and eighty-five 
boroughs, or villages. This horrible icowge 
x>f humanity too much outweighed the ad»- 
vantages, which arofe in the reign of Vet 
|>arian. Titus can only be faid to have jull: 
fcated himfelf on the throne. It feems as if 
that deftiny^ which had formed him a pattern 
for fucceediflg kings, was contented with 
barely* fhewing him as an eternal example to 
lever)' future age. I (hall not mention Do- 
mitian, whom a fcries of cruelties have ren* 
•dercd too notorious j but I muft obferve that 

Trajan, . 



fyj If Xiphllinus, the abfidger of Dion, may be 
tredited; this revolt of the Jews was attended with the 
4ofs of two hundred thoufand men at Cyrene ; and two 
hundred and fifty thoufand men in the Ifle of Cyprus, 
^he cruelties which thishiftorian imputes to the Jews, 
make the hair Hand on er d, . and are fcarcely credible. 
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Trajan, whofe vertues, and whofe goodrtcô 
fhould have proved the delights of the Ro* 
man people, difturbed, of his own accord, 
by apaffion for war, theferenity of thofehap- 
pier days, to which he had given birth. This 
obfcrvation becomes more confiderably im- 
portant, fince it enables us to cftimate the 
morality of this age. I repeat it: I fhail fre- 
quently have occafion to repeat it : a love for 
their country, popularity, and gènerofity, 
were ver tues common to the ancients -, but 
true philanthropy, a regard for public wel- 
fare, and general order, are fentiments, to 
which the pad ages were abfolutely ftrangers. 
And how, indeed, could fuch fentiments 
have exifted amongft men, accuftomed from 
their infancy, to behold thoufands of gla-, 
diators, mutually flaughtering ofte another, 
and perifliing even amidft'the acclamations of 
the women ? fuch exalted feelings as thefe 
could never have animated a people, who fo 
frequently faw prifoners of war, chiefs and 
kings publicly condufteâ, in purfuance of a 
decree, to execution, and cbn^pleting, by their 
deaths, the feftivity of a triumph. It muft 
be confefled that vertue hath been, in every 
asra, what beauty ftill is, amongft different 

nations i 
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hâtions; not that which nature hath produced 
riie moft pcrfeft, but the greatcft perfedtion 
•of features which (he may have given to each 
nation, and in each climate> As in the an- 
tique ftatues, the countenances t)f a Venus, 
or an Helefl, preferve a certain «xpreffion 
of aufterity, in our eyes, extremely inconfiC- 
<ent with thofe graces difFufed through other 
forms, fo the vertues of the «ancients were 
centinuaUy tinged with the vices of their 
flge.Cz; 

Vol. L <5^ l£ 
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fi:) I have, hitherto, ïxcgtefted to obfcnre, that the 
Romans were fo rigorous, in all their criminal profc- 
cations, as never to fuppofe that the number of the 
guilty could fugged a reefoa why any ihould be par* 
done^. Seneca relates» that Voluiius MeiTala, having 
ordered three hundred men, to be beheaded, on one 
day, boafted of his condufl, and thought the perpe- 
tration of this barbarity a truly royal àâion. When 
Claudius exhibited that remarkable fpe^acle, on the 
Lacus Fucinus, there were more than nineteen thou- 
sand criminals all doomed to death ; as may be feea 
in a paiTage which Suetonius hath tranfmitted to us. 
This author faith, that all thefe unfortunate wretches 
cried out to the emperor, as they paifed before him : 
SLvt imperator, murituri te falutant; and that Clau« 
dias anfwering, from abfence of mind, avete vos, they 
underftood this exprcffion to mean a pardon, and woul4 

mot 
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if Trajsm and Marcus Aurelius have bael! 
èlamed for engaging too much in war, yet^ 
it muft be confeScd, that many reafons may 
fee alledged in their favour. In faift, if we 
examine the conftitution of the empire of the 
Ca^fatS) and the flight foafis on which their au« 
thority refted^ we fliall be convinced, • that it 
'was alnTé>ft iftipoffible to maintain peace at 
fiome, but by waging war abroad. War is> 
tinfortunatcly, a great mean of government^ 
it employs every mind, it reduces all formi 
into one plain fyftcm^ and keeps each dif» 

cuffioû 
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ïiot engage^ until they had been ccHnpelled to it, by 
threats and intreaties. Mr. Crevier (Hiil. des Eïnp.) 
iobferves on this occarion> that it was an aflbniâiing 
circumfhince that nineteen thoufand criminals fliould 
fee found in the Roman empire, worthy o£ death, un- 
leCs they had icolleAed them, for fome time before, 
from all the provinces of the empift. . .^ But, we 
know that the Romans had but too many refburctSf 
wherewith to fupply their fânguînary amnfêments» 
Prifoners taken in^ war, foreigners condemned for dif* 
ferent crimes, and more particularly the flaves, fervcd 
as food for their cruelty. The barbarous power which 
they exercifed over thefe laft, is well known, and vrt 
may recolleél an horrible inflance, from the unfeeling 
malignity of Vedius PoUio, who, becaufe a flave broki 
-n glafs, would have thrown hîm> even in the prefence 

of 
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culTion at t diftance^ I am^ alfb^ exceedingly 
iiicliAed to believe» that thofe kings» who 
were always the moft engaged in war, wi:re 
not the kiiigs who ftood in the greateft need 
of genius ; and that politic princes are as 
much fuperjor to martial princes» as the arc 
pf governing is more difficult, dian the art of 
commanding. The çmperors, fituated be*? 
twéen the people, and the army^ but more 
embarrailed by the lad» ought to have de* 
fired war, that they might have employed 
};be one, and amufed the other. And yet a 

QjL fingle 

of AuguftuSy to fome (ez monftersy which he kept in a 
pond. It may be» that thefe examples of inhumanity 
were uncommon ; but it is at leafl apparent that a ge« 
nerally eftablifhed cuflom required that all fugitive 
flaves ihould be expofed to wild beads. 

Amidfl fo many atrocious anions, of which the Ro* 
mails were guilty, the greatcft reproach which they 
have incurred, is, in my opinion, on account of their 
having never treated man, in general, as a kind of fel- 
low creature. The extreme rigour of their puniihments 
might, perhaps, have been excufable, had it been 
founded on a love of order, and had it been extended» 
with equal feverity, againfl all. But who will not be 
furprifed, at perceiving that thefe fanguinary judges 
inflidlcd no other punifhment, but the punilhmcnt of 
fending into exile, on a Roman citizen, even although 
Jiie might have committed a thoufand airafiinatipns* 
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fiiigle obftacle defeated the cffeft of 'this pO^ 
licy. The Romans were too fuperior t6 
other ftates, the frontiers of tîhe empire were 
too diftant, and the neighbouriîîg nations 
were too intimidated ; it, therefore, became 
heceffary to go far off, in fearch of war, and) 
then, the abfence of the mafter, of courfe^ 
dJminifhied his poiv^« Befides, fuch is the 
misfortune enta'ried on a people, entirely mi* 
Ktary, that in the cafe, where war is fo diftant^ 
that the interior quarters do not feel its con» 
Sequences, it will ceafe to be ihtereftingi and 
its fuccefTes will become matters of indif- 
ference, whilil its loiTes will be the more bit- 
terly felt. Even the common foldier grows 
fatigued, when toiling, without one objeâ 
in his view ; he mutinies, and revolts. It 
thçrê^be two armies, two^rtks'are formed, 
Frefh dangers may arife from the valour of 
the officers, and the confidence of the forces, 
lliey can fio hiofe remain attached to their 
chief, without raifing him to the firft rank^ 
and the love of the foldiers foon induces the 
generals to prove faithlefs ? thus a misfortune 
muft fpring out of one of thefe three circunfi- 
(lances. If war be difadvantageous, it brings 
^n the ruin of a nation: if it maintain only 
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an equal oppofîtion to the contending powers^ . 
ieharraffes, and drains a nation ; and if it be. 
advantageous, it introduces a diflblution of 
the armies, and of the government. I have 
riot yet mentioned the danger which may ac- 
crue from: particular bodies, fuçh as the Pre- 
torian guards, the Janiffaries, the Strelitzes, 
&c. becaufe all my readers well know that 
every defpot hath his fatellites, and that each 
of thefe fatellites are, in their turns, the ty- 
rants of the delpot. Amongft three and 
twenty emperors, fixteen were daughterecJ^C^}' 

0,3. ^ the 

(a) It is reinarkabU that, out of forty- two empe- 
rorsy who filled" up th^ interval» between Julius Cacfar 
»nd Charleniagne, thirty, at leaili died a violent death, 
Amongfl thefe,^ four committed fuicide ;, and. i;x pe»- 
riihed through the intrigues of theii^ favou^dtes^^theiir. 
brothers, their wives, and their children. It is not^ 
their dreadful difniiffion to eternity,^ buj their fatal en- 
trance into the worH*. at which the fpeling reader will, 
be apt to Ihudder. The pen which writes the annals of 
the generality of kings, Ihould, with propriety, be 
dipped, in blood.^ A multi!:i;de of tbofe monarchs, 
whom the feai;^ and adulation of their fubje^ls, have 
dignified with the titles of fathers of their country, were 
Uttle better than the murderers of mankind. If their 
contemporaries durft have fpoken their fentiments with 
the fame fr,eedpm, which^hath influenced the opinion of.. 

their 
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the Romaa empire was put up at auction; 
and fold, to a contemptible individual;, the 
revolutionâ* of 'Ruffia, of the empire of the 
Ottomans, and of that of the Mogul, are 
ample proofs that a government, founded in 
military defpotifm, is the worft government 
of all, not only for princes, but for the 
people, 

SECTION 



their pofierity, the compofitlons of too many of oaf aa^' 
ceûors, inflead of being fuUied with panegyrics ob^ 
royalty, would have glowed only with execratiom 
agaiuft the flagrancy of arbitrary ppwe^ K«« 
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SECTION H. 

CffnjSderations on the lot of Humanity^^ 
during the mddle ages of biftory. 

CHAP. I. 

^nthe inundation of the Barim^ns.^ 

W HILST we purfue ow tafk of def- 
Gribing thp misfortunes of mankind, we can* 
not obfcrvc, without concern, the diverfity 
prevailing through the feveral objcdts which 
claim our attention. Evil is produced, and 
generated under a thpufand different forms ; 
^nd, without being hurried away by too 
fplcnftic aij imagination, we may venture to 

0^4. îUrçri 
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affcrt that, of all the prcfents which were 
made to human nature, the box of Pandora 
was, indifputably, the moft complete, and 
the iXifxSt judicioufly ailbrted. The theatre 
of the world muft now undergo a confide- 
rable alteration. In the place of either thofe 
rigid old men, who, featcd on their curule 
chairs, decided^ in three words, tbedeftruc-, 
tion of ftates; or of thofe young enthufiafts, 
who, for a crown of grafs, carried fire and 
thefword to the extremities of the earth, we 
fhall perceive a race of half^favages, a .wan- 
dering multitude of Bafbarians,(^) who, not» 
Withftandihg, more juft and more confidci 
rate than the firft, felt only thofe paflSons, to 
which their wants had given birth, and be-, 
came the ^nafters of the world, folely, he-» 
caufe they were perifhing with hunger. 

Frojn 
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(h) {Hordes») This exprelTioa is applicable to thofe 
large bodies of .emigrants, thofe focie|ies of wandering 
Tartars, who, like the ancient Scythians, exifl only ia 
tents, in order the more conveniently to change their 
abode, whenfoever the proviiions of the country be,t. 
come nearly Qonfum^d. Each troop of thefe emigrants 
formerly confided oï fifty, or fixty families, under tKe 
command of a captain, dependant on the general, cr 
*|rrince of the whole nation» 4L, 
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' From whence came thefe people, known 
only by their invafions ? how did it happen, 
that all unpolifhed, and divided as they were> 
they attained to the power of overthrowing 
that wonderful CôloiTus, the Roman empire ? 
(0 thefe are two important queftions. The 

invef- 

(r) The rife and fall of Empires may be ranked 
amongfl thofe events which, although common, do not 
jceafe to be remarkable. Inspiration only could have 
difcovered, that the primitive Romans« a vile, and 
abjeél people were defUned to clear the path, which 
conducted their future race to the fovereignty of the 
world. If,ln the days of Julius Csefar, a Roman Augur 
had pretended, that his ^iWj informed him, that the 
diftant dsfcendants of the didiator, and his irfvincièk 
countrymen, fhould be emafculated, and fing upon a 
liage, bçfore the pofterity of the conquered Britons, 
inilead of being reverenced as a prophet, he would have 
been iloned, as a madman. Yet this, and ilranger 
things than this have happened. To what fate Eng- 
land, the envy,, and admiration of every kingdom upon 
earth, may be refervedj it is impoiTible to determine : 
but an ingenious writer of effays, a Colman, or a 
Wharton, by purfuing this thought, might, at once,, 
amufe and inllruft. A pifture of England, funk into 
what Rome is at prefent, blended with the reprefenta- 
tion of an American colony, fuperior in power an3 
Splendour, to her pnnatural mother, can, in this age, 
pnly be ideal; but the future reality is, to the full as 
probable, as was the deilruélion of Rome, by the Bar* 
t^^rians^ in the bQailed reign of Augi^flus. K« 
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mveftigation of one queftion is the province 
of erudition i the inveftigation q£ the other 
queftion is the province of the icience of po-^ 
litics. To difcuts them might feem a ftriking 
inftance of temerity» on our part, if experi- 
ence had not convinced us, that a little philCK 
fophy can, fometimcs, throw a light over the 
moft intricate refearches, and relieve us from. 
the toils of learning. Let others difplay a 
vain, unneceflary parade of knowledge: we 
ihall content ourfelves with confefling our ig^ 
norançe of the hiftory of that vaft region of 
the world, which contains Sweden, Ruffia,, 
Poland, Tartary,. China, and Indoftan. Now 
who can inform us, ïf the enngrations inta 
the Weft did not originate from the North,^ 
and the Eaft ? amongft the people, who in- 
habited Germany, Bohemia,, Hungary, and 
Poland, there were but very few fuppofcd to 
be indigenous.(^) The majority of them came 
from a greater diftance, but they were not 
known until after their laA eftablifhment. 

Wcr^ 



{d) There arc very ftrong proofs, that all thcfe 
people came from Scythia. The celebrated Odin ha4 
conquered all the northern countries. See Introdu&9ê 
a /' iifi* du Daniumark. 
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Were thcfe people repulfed, tovrards the 
Weft, by the Tartarian and Chincfe nations ^ 
or, did they not extend themfclves into the 
vicinity of the Roman empire, by reafon of 
too numerous a population ? or, may we not 
rather fuppofe, that the world, becoming 
peopled, only by fucceffion, the countries 
neareft to the fea, were, at the firft, inha- 
bited by a larger proportion of individuals^ 
than the inland countries 5 from whence it 
muft have followed, that an equilibration 
could never have been eftablifhed amongfl: 
them, the progrefs of one part of thefe indi* 
viduals, exaftly correfponding with the de- 
cline of the other part. 

The multiplication of queftions, is the 
multiplication of doubts. Firft, fuppofing that 
the barbarous nations had been repulfed to- 
wards the Weft, in confcquence of thofe un- 
fortunate wars, which raged within thé Eaf- 
tern quarters, it muft be very aftonifhing, 
that there Ihould have been no tradition pre-^ 
fcrved, relative to thefe events. Secondly, 
although it be generally allowed, that the 
women in Germany are more prolific than 
cifewhere, we do not perceive that this cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance extends farther to the North 5 or 
that Sweden and Ruflia have any reafon to 
boall of the fame fecuadity^. Thirdly» thcrc^ 
is no abfurdity in admitting, that the popu<« 
lation of the world was, as yet, progreffive, 
in thofe early times ; and that the effcft of a 
long ferfes of ages wasuniverfaliy manifeftcd,^ 
alipoft at the fame inftant. But, is it neccf- 
fary to fuppofe, that the population amongft 
the Barbarians, and,, particularly, amongft 
the inhabitants of the North, was fa nume- 
rous ? let us fee • what dépendance can be 
drawn from the calculations of hiftorianSv 
Shall we attempt to fide with them ? when- 
foerer I read in their works, that this emperor 
attacked the Barbarians, and deftroyed one. 
hundred thoufand men ; that another empe- 
ror defeated two hundred thoufand Goths -^ 
and that a third emperor vanquifhed three 
hundred thoufand Sarmatians, 1 always traa« 
flate thefe paiTages, thus : fuch an emperor 
attacked the Barbarians, and deftroyed a great 
multitude. What ! if, in our times, when, 
the military flate of each nation, is printed, 
and publilhed, we can never exaftly afcertain, 
the number of the forces of our enemies, ojc 

evea 
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ftc number of the forces of our allies, fhafl 
we pretend to reckon up the forces of the 
Barbarians, who had no mufter-roUs, no di^^ 
vifipns of troops, nor any other method of 
marching, but in*multitudes ? it is, indeed^ 
iftipoffiblc to avoid wondering at the <x>nfi* 
dence with which hiftorians tranffïiit their 
details to potter îty. Had they not been 
obliged to furnifli out the greater part of 
tkeir annals with materials, taken from the 
tonnpofitions of the orators and panegyrifts, 
how could they have expeded, that the Ro- 
mans themfelvcs ftiould have known the 
ftumber of the forces of their enemies ? is it 
not evident that cither fear or vanity magni* 
iied eyefy objèâ ; that, ih order . to fcatter 
terror through the ranks of the enemy, it wag 
tuftomary to fpeak of the 'ftrength of their 
ov^ army, as greater th£[n it was ; and that, 
'^hen they had been defeated, it was equally 
iifual, to reprefent the ftrength of the oppo- 
fing army, as lefs than it was, that the dif- 
'grace of having been conquered, might ad- 
mit of fome extenuation? befides, no pro- 
vince, whether in Germany, in France, or in 
Spain, is fo poor^ as to prove incapable of 

exciting 
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exciting the fears of neigbouring provltie^li 
were 1^11 its inhabitants to take up armS) at 
once: and thefe apprel>en(ions muft have 
"been^ftill more violent, at a time when there 
were no military fortreflcs, to ferve as barriers^ 
of which the aflailants could not have poflfeff» 
ed themfelveS) but by dint of (kill^ toil, and 
perfeverance. 

The cuftom which thefe barbarous nations 
had adopted, of tranlporting themfelves, to 
a man, from one climate, into another cli- 
mate, feems, at the firft glance, a more af- 
tonifhing circumftance, than any of the 
former circumftances. And yet, if we do 
but reSefl:, we fliall be no longer furprized at 
reading, in the pages of hiftory, a relation of 
fimilar events, which happened at a period, 
much lefs remote from our own times. It is 
not a great while, fince we became acquainted 
with the interiour parts of America ; and we 
know that the nations which inhabit them 
have undergone the like revolutions. It is, 
ftill, extremely common, to obfcrve the fa- 
vages, fettling themfelves in places, five, or 
fix hundred leagues diftant from their ori-- 
ginal abode. Such, at this period, is the 

fatç 
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fate of the Tartars ; and iTuch will always be 
the deftiny of diofe people, who remain ab- 
folutc ftraftgens^ t<^ the arts of agriculture» 
This, then, is the important fpeculation, 
on which we ' ^rc to fix : if we defire to 
know what, in general, is the condition of 
the inhabitants of the world, we need only 
inform ourfclves, whether the nuniber of 
cultivated lands be augmented, or dimt-<, 
lailhed^ 

However fimple this method of invefti-' 
gating our fubjeft may appear, we dare ven- 
ture to alTert, that it is not without its novel- 
ty ; a novelty, arifing from the contempt^ 
with which fuch difcuffions have been treated 
^y all thofe political enthufiafls, who were 
only led afide by a vain glory, or a falfe ver- 
tue 5 .forms, at once, gigantic and frivolous; 
incapable of exifting, but by mutually fup- 
porting each othei*, and making humanity a. 
cooftant vi6lim to their connexion. 

We have, already, obferved how the arts,' 
comnKTce and agriculture became, as it 
iwcre, a conïlituent part of -SEgypt, of Phe- 
nicia, and at length of Greece, fpreading 
|;hcmfelves, as - they conftantly kept near to 

the 
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the feâ-fhore, through Italy, Sicily, iU 
cbafts of Africa, Spain, and even amongft 
^hc Gauls. This confideratipn may ierve to 
jexplain the rcafon^ why the nations, border- 
Jng on thç ocean, always enjoyed niore dif- 
tinguifhed advantages, than the nations in*- 
habiting the inland countries. In faâ:, whilfi: 
Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus^ and the reft, 
.were putting their invention to the torture, 
that they might difcover the art of efFeâually 
vanquilhing their neighbours, nature, by flow 
degrees, conduced her rebellious children to 
that point, whereto fhe inceflantly tends, by 
aprogrefs, at once, fecret and' undifturbed, 
Whilft agriculture increafed the produftions 
of the earth, commerce was taught to ne* 
gotiate their exchange ; and as a river, when 
ifluing from its bed, firft overflows its banks, 
and then, divides its waters into different 
channels, bending its courfe through every 
convenient winding; fo thcfe ufeful difco- 
verics extended themfelvcs from the fea-coafts 
into the places more immediately within the 
reach of commerce, and from thence, into 
the inland countries. Thus, it may be faid 
that riches and induftry made the firft ad* 
vances, and went in qucft of the Barbarians, 

before 
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before this people began to covet them. 
What) then, rouft have happened, if the 
perverfenefe of ihankind, but, more parti- 
cularly, the pcrverfcriefe of heroes, and le^ 
giflators, had not intruded itfclf to interrupt 
the order of nature ? the induftrious nations 
would, by little and little, have mixed 
themfclves amongft other nations, cither by 
commerce, or by alliance; nay, even by 
war, fince, if, of two contending powers, 
the one power be more civilized than the 
other power, only the moft ftupid pride and 
the moft mifguided policy, can hinder the 
conquerors from either adopting the manners 
of the conquered) or imparting to. them 
their own manners. Unfortunately the phi- 
lofophers had lb much underftanding, the 
chiefs fo much heroifm, and the people fa 
much vcrtue, that all, over the furface of the 
globe, was in a flame, whilft the perfeéUon 
of human nature was thrown back to an ex- 
treme diftance. An ignorant people, entire- 
ly dcftitute of laws, and ftrangers to cul- 
tivation, foon triumphed over the compatriots 
of Homer, of Plato, and of Lycurgus. 
They undertook to draw out their empire to 
a greater extent, than that extent which the 
Vol. I. R empire . 
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empire of banners and légiflation had bccft 
able to reach : but quickly corrupted, di-» 
vlded and enfeebled, they prefervcd no 
traces of their artcient fplendor, except thofe 
atrocious principles which they had derived 
from it J and at a time when they were no 

' longer capable of quelling a revolt, their 
çonduéi invited it to break out. The bar* 
barous nations found thèmfelvcs, during that 
.period, in a fingular fituation. Within the 
vicinity of opulence^ and repulfed by a power 
who left them no (hare of itj they eagerly 
^srifhed for ail the foftnefs of luxury, whilft 
they clreaded left they fhould fall viftims to 
Oppreffioni There was no hope of thofe fe- 
lierai, alliances^ thofe intermarriages of fo* 
Véreign houfes, which tended to aflimilate 
and unite the neighbouring nations. In the 
place of the ancient apothegm^ introduced 
by Cato ; delenda eft CartbagOy there was 

- reafon to fubftitute ; deknda eft Roma ; and> 
in fa6t, Rome - was^ already, deftroyed j the 
fenate was filled with foreigners -, the Bar- 
barians commanded an army almoft entirely 
compofed of B^irbarians. The Pretorians, in- 
vincible tyrants in the capital, but pufiU^ni- 
inous citizens in the camp, after having creat- 
ed 
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cd and aflaffinated emperors^ were com- 
pelled to give the precedency to the Germans 
and to the other fprcigners^ whom the Caefars 
had appointed to form their guards. Thefe 
Barbarians^ admitted into the firft rank, et 
ublilhed with their own nations a corfet 
pondence which became pernicious to the 
Romans ; tliey fixed their eyeis on this de» 
graded ftate, in proportion to its becoming' 
forgetful of itfclf : the ambition of particular 
individuals preceded the ambition of the 
people ; the chief employments were invaded, 
and even the throne was ufurped in fuch a 
manner, that the Barbarians may be faid to 
have conquered the empire before they at- 
tacked it. 

Froni hence, it follows that we muft feek 
for the fources of the invafionsof the Barba- 
rians, hitherto fo difEcult to be afcertained, 
in the atrocity of the ancient principles of the 
republic ; in the vices peculiar to the modes 
of government, adopted by the emperors; 
and^ cfpecially, in the vaft extent of their 
dominions. But, whatfoevcr may have been 
the caufe of thefe invafions, it will always re- 
m*ain an incontrovertible point, that they 
ought to be regarded, as fome of the moft 

R 2 bitter 
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bitter calamités, which ever âfflifted htiraatf 
nature. The numerous and bloody battlw, 
which they have occafioned, may be referred 
to thofe firft principles of Wat^ dc;|tribed at 
the beginning of this work j the defire of 
quittihg'a rigorous climate, for a more wholc- 
fome climate •, a biarren land, for a more 
fertile land, &c. Now, wars of this kind 
are the tnoft cruel and difaftrous ; not being 
fo much the contention of rival warriors^ as 
the obftinate oppofîtion of one nation ag^inll 
another nation. Oft the ôrîe hand, the im- 
poKTibility of drawing off, and on the other 
liand, the neceflity of prefer ving the means 
of fubfiilance, rehâer the deftrudion of the 
enemy a neceffary confequence of viftory. 
What can be more melancholy and difquiet- 
ing, than the piflure of humanity, during 
thetimes^ which preceded the fçpàration of 
the Roman empire? nations deftroyed through 
principles of policy: other nations over- 
whelming and laying Wafte whole countries ; 
and a third affemblagc of nations, more dan- 
gerous than the former, exifting^ folely, by 
a£l:s of theft and piracy ; the emperors tranf- 
planting whole colonies from Germany, into 

Britain} 
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Britain; from Afia,. into Africa ; and from 
Africa, into Europe. The univerfe refcm- 
blcd one vaft field of battle, where the bo- 
dies of forces, not employed in fight, are 
engaged in continual evolutions, and, incef- 
fantly, change their ground. {>^ 

JR3 €H AP. 

(e) Tbefe frequent . ^emigrations, thcfe perpetual 
changes in the eflablifhment of Dations, were, after the 
war, amongil the greatefi misfortunes, entailed on ho^ 
man nature. Let the reader judge from the following 
circumflances. Probus, unable to keep the Barba- 
rians, in a ftate of peace, refolved to tranfplant feveral 
nations, into the lands belonging to the.empire. Oitly 
one colony fiicceeded. It was compofedofa hundred 
thoufandof'the Baflarnae, a people of Scythia, whà 
had fettled in 't^hrace. The Gedinians, the Vandah, 
and the Franks could not be prevailed on to fix them* 
felves, but committed their ufual afts of plunder, in 
the places, where it had been attempted tp eila^liih 
them. It became neceffary to dcftroy them, by force 
of arms. Dîocleiian tranfported, into Pannonia, the 
Carpian nations, inhabiting the vicinities of the Pon tu s 
' Euxinus ; and Conllantius Chlorus made the Bata- 
vians pafs into the mod depopulated provinces of Gaul^ 
The manner in which they waged war again ft thefe 
Barbarians may be difcovered, in a paiTage, from Vo- 
pifcus, who informs us, that the emperor Probus, not 
contented with having flaughtered, in one battle, fotfr 
hundred thoufand Barbarians, confiding of Burgun- 
4iaDSj| Franks, and Germans, fet a price upon tho 

hea4.| 
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CHAP. II. 

^hefirji apparance of CbrtjUanity. The poli^ 
tical^ and moraVfiate of Paganifm^ at the 4sra 
ùf the ejlablifhment çfibe Chriftian religion* 



y^ 



T 



HE dreadful convulfions, which fhook 
the political fyftem of the world, were not 
fufficient to fill up the meafure of calamity. 
A revolution, a thoufand times more afto- 
nifhing, prepared itfelf to overthrow the em-, 
pire of opinion -, as if the time had been ar- 
rived 

■ ■ ■ ■! ' . ^%. ■ i ■ I I II , . 11 i^i^MfW n il ' 

heads of all who femained, promifing to each of the 
foldiers a piece of gold, for every head which they 
might bring. It is with fingular fatisfa^ion, that 1 
draw the contraft to thefe cruel orders, whilfl: I mention 
what I recollect to have feen praftifed, during the lafl 
war, Sotne commanders of light troops, anxious to 

prevçnt 
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rived, at which, every, thing on the furfac« 
of the earth was to be bleeped, from the 
power which commands^ to the perfuafion, 
which governs, A tumultuous war arofe îû 
the minds nor did the individual, who ha,4 
retired to folitude, aud contemplation, enjoy 
more tranquility in his retreat, than the unt- 
ruly foldier, or thfe timid cultivator pf tli« 
ground. What an epoch was this, in which 
hiftory, at once, prefents to us the deftruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, and the fall of 
paganifm ! new people, and a new mode of 
worfhip are introduced upon the theatre of 
the world ; it may even be faid, that a new 
religion is introduced ; for, idly would mei^ 
alledge, that chriftianity, teaching, as \t% 
firft dogma, the unity of God, and immedir 
ately deriving itfelf, from the faith of the If- 
raelites, fliould trace its origin up to deifm 
^nd judaifmî the myftery of the redemption, 

R4 its 



preven't thé fpilling of too much blood, concerted ^ 
(Iruggle, in the minds of thefoldiers, between avarice 
^nd ciuelty, and inftiluted a reward, for "every one, 
who might bring in a prifoner, fafe and found. Such 
is the progrcfs of manners and philofophy, that the 
poderns, at this period, are not fo cruel, in the tim^ 
^f war, as the ancients were, in times of pe^çç, 
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its tenets relating to a future ftate. Its forms 
of worihip, its precepts, all anounce, all 
declare a new order in fpifitual matters \ aU. 
charaâerife a revolution in the fyflem of reli- 
gion. 

But, howfoever this fubjeâ: ought to be 
coniidered, there is only one method of en- 
quiry, with which wt can indulge owfelvcs •, 
and this method necelfarily enters into the 
plan of our work. Thus, far from following 
the example of fome philofophers, of the 
prefcnt age, whofc abilities we refpeÛ, but 
whofe fondnefs for difcuf&on hath, perhaps,: 
led them into errors, we (hall leave to Theo- 
logians, that which belongs inconteftably to 
their province, and enter folely into an cxa- 
mination of the influence of the Chriftian re* 
ligion over the happinefs of mankind, in its 
exclulive relation to this life. It is in confe- 
quence of this principle, that, being obliged, 
through the feries of our refleftions, to un- 
fold the origin and progrefs of chriftianity,^ 
we fhall only mention thofe human meajus, of 
which providence hath made ufe; to thcfe 
means the fathers of the church have given 
their affent ; and in this inveftigation no 
Other means can be admitted, fmce it is im** 

poffibk 
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J>ofliblc for man, to trace the ways of God 
through fupcrnatural events; and equally 
as difficult, for our weak intellefts, to aflign 
a motive, why he fometimcs changes the 
order of nature-, as to explain the reafon, 
why he doth not change it, either oftner, or 
in a manner more adapted to the attainment 
of thofe ends, to which, we imagine, that he 
direfts his purpofes. If, in the courfe of 
this work, we have never affumed that ftile 
of confidence, which pretends to teach ; but 
rather the language of criticifm, at once," 
doubting and difcuffing, how much more 
neceflary is it, that we Ihould adhere to this 
precaution, in a matter, where we cannot 
boaft of havitig availed ourfclves of any af- 
fittance, except that affiftance which 'arofc 
from the light of hiftory, fupported by re- 
flexion, . 

Whilft niankind rneduated upon this great 
revolution in the moral world, they appear 
to have been .particularly ftricken with two 
circumftances, the deftruftion of ^n ancient 
religion, and the eflablifhment of a new re- 
ligion ; or rather thefe two objets being con- 
founded with each other, the human nbind, 
which conftantly endeavours to relieve herfelf 

by 
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by abftraftion, from the fatigue of enter'mg 
into Idng details, faw only a wkr on foot, be^ 
tween two powerful rivals, and did not he- 
fitate to defcribe chriftianitv, as engaged 
againft paganifm. But was pàganifm a re- 
ligion ? far from it ; the term Pagan was not 
adopted until fome ages after the appearance 
of Jefus Chrift.(/> The Phenicians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Italians, and the 
Ccltae, had all different ideas, not only of 
the nature and origin of the gods, but of that 
kind of adoration, which they imagined it 
neceOary to pay them. There were no re- 
lative ideas, no connexion even between the 

names 



(f) Pagan, from Pagus, a_ village, becaiifi? thç 
chrifliaxi emperors having baniihed the idolaters from 
all the cities, they were obliged to retire to the villages» 
or rather becau'fe Condantine drove out, from amongfl 
his troops,, and expelled into the villages, all thofe who 
were not chriiliaas. Neither ^ of thefe explan^itions is 
fatisfaélory. The firlt niention which hiftory makes of 
the Gentiles, under ihe name cf Pagans, is in the reiga 
of Valentinian, and in the three hundred and fixty-fiftb 
year of Chrift. See * * Gothofredus de flatu Paganorura 
fub imperatoribus Chriilianis." £chard imagines that 
the inhabitants of the country, remaining longer au 
tached to the worfhip of idols, than the inhabitants of 
cities, the idolaters were therefore called Pagans. Pai 
gani. b. 7. c. !• 
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names of their gods ; nor did they barely adv 
mît of a tranflation from bne language into 
another language. Examine all the ancient 
nations, and endeavour to form from their 
notions, with regard to "Taut, Brimba^ oi; 
Bramaj Tipbon^ OJîriSy Zeus, Jupiter, Odin^ 
&c. a fyftem Which conciliates every opinion, 
and forms a point of re-union againft a new 
religion. It may be faid that fuch a fyftem is 
vifible in Polytbeifm. But this aflertion is far 
from carrying convidion along with it; for 
'v^e, in our turns, muft aflc what is underftood 
by religion? doth it mean the opinion pre- 
vailing amongft the people ? and yet,\ with 
ignorant men, all opinion degenerates into 
fuperftition, and all worlhip into idolatry* 
In this refpeft, it will appear that even the 
chriftians pofleffcd but very few advantages 
over the Pagans : for were we to enquire into 
the religious ftate of all the fouthern part of 
America, and of fonie nations fituated to the 
North and South of Europe,C^J we fhbuld 
find that their notioRS on the Trinity, the Vir- 
gin, the Saints, the Angels, and the Devils, 

were 

(g) The Ruffians ftill preferve their little idols, and 
render them the fame worfliip, which the Pagans rèn- 
icrçd to their Penates, 
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were Ktirle fliort of idolatry. If, onthe coir^ 
trary, it be imagined that through every age, 
and amidft evei'y religibA, the ideas of the 
vulgar are to be rejefted, , w^ (hall, then, per- 
cçive that amongft the ancients, the priefts 
referred all their doctrine to deifm, and all 
their nwrality to politics. It is certain that 
the dogma of one God alone was the firft 
truth revealed in the Eleufinian myfteries- 
Laûantiùs aflcnts, that Alexander learned this 
truth from the mouth of the Hierophant 5 
and a very flight knowledge of antiquity may 
convince us that this belief was the bafis of 
all initiation, and the hidden principle of 
every doâtrine. The freedom with whicb 
even the minifters of religion fpoke of their 
divinities, is evident from the writings of 
Cicero -, and Diodbrus Siculus accounts for 
the origin of the popular opinions, relative 
to the SlyXj Acheron^ MinoSy Rhadamantbus^^ 
&c. &c. It were a ftill more ufelefs taflc, 
Ihould we attempt to fearch for Polytheifm. 
amongft the philofophers. In whatfoever ob- 
fcurities their ideas^ 'concerning the nature of 
things and firft caufes, were involved-, we 
may aflert, that no feft exifted, the principles 

• ' of 



N 
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of which, bad any thing in common with, the 
ireligion of the people. 

We fliall not, in this place, trefpafs upon 
the readers time, by endeavouring to &cw 
what little folidity could have belonged to an 
edifice, without fymmetry in any of its parts, 
and without the lead correfpondence to a ge- 
neral pian. 1^ he Pagan religion, defpifed by 
its own minif^ers, inveighed againft by the 
f hilofophcrs, and neglefted, the mod fre- 
quently, by the people^ was equally incapable 
of ftriking a deep root, and of forming a 
a code of doébrines, difficult to be overthrown. 
The credit which it maintained during a 
fcngthof time is, nçtwithftanding, unqueftioa^ 
able. To account, therefore, for all this,'wc 
niufl: have recourfe to fome more dillant 
caufe ; for it is not flifficient to demonftrate 

^ with Mr. Hume, that Polythcifai is the firft 
reiigioh which muâ: have offered itielf to aa 
untutored fct of men ; it is oot even fufficient 
to have difcovered that this religion was mild, 
and that its modes of worlhip were agreeable 
and ingenious : on the one hand, it may be 
anfwered, that it exifted during the mod po- 

• lifhed ages j and on the other hand, that thc;^ 
jpain and cruelty, attending its prafticesj 

have 
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have been already proved. We muft, there- 
fore, lead our obfervations ftill farther, and 
we Ihall, then, difcovcr in the fyftcm of po^ 
litics, the true rcafon of the long duration of 
Polytheifm. 

Would we, in general, comprehend fome 
circunjftancc from antiquity, we muft not 
lofe fight of two important fafts, namely, 
that Afia hath Keen, as it were, the cradle. of 
the faiences, and Greece, the cradle of poetry* 
, From this fingle confideration, . a thoufand 
confequences will naturally flow. The poets, 
that is to fay, the makersy(h) the firft amongft 
the Greeks ' who enjoyed the knowledge of 
any thing, have arranged, as well as they 
poffibly could, all the materials which they 
were able to, colled, from the fentiments of 
the Phenicians and -Egyptians, relative to the 
origin of the world, and the generation of 
gods ; but thefe makers^ faithful to their 
jiame^ and their profelCon, forged many hew 

fables» 

(h) Poet» IIohjV, from T\%\it»y to make, to fabricate, 
to compofe, &c. We do not, here, pretend to deny 
that poetry is of an earlier date,, and that the Greekt 
received it from the Phenicians ; but we allude to a re- 
gular poem which, whilft it became the language of 
the priefts* and the legillators, was the chief amufc?* 
ment of the people. 
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fables, which they mixed with the ancient 
fables, and, particularly, laboured at attempts 

to circulate delufive accounts, concerning the 
origin of the Greeks ; an origin for which 
they blufhed, to have been indebted to met*» 
chants, or a people of flaves. Amidft thefc 
makerSj Homer quickly obtained the firft 
rank. He compofed fo many tales» and fpoke 
of fuch a multitude of things, that his bookst 
in this refpefl:, like the Kdran, were of theni-. 
ielves lufÈciènt to found a religion. And 
yet, the oracle of Delphos, another ntaker^ 
who worktd with hexameter verfes, Lycurgus, 
who made metrical laws, pretending, indeed, 
that they were diftated by Apollo, but which 
he had ftolen from the Cretans,f/^ Hefiod, 
and many others, began to form, from a 
very fmall number of acquired intelligences, 
and from a very great number of ingenioui 
conjeftures, a' monftrous and gigantic fcaf- 
folding of materials. From all thefe poems, 
and all thefe oracles, arofe ^ particular lan- 
guage, ftiled ^;>'S^of, in oppofition to Aoy«ç, 

which 

(i) Rhetra, or oracle, an appellation given to the 
Iaw$ of Lycurgus, who pretended to have received 
them from the mouth of Apollo, whofe ufual manner 
of faking to him was in n ambers. 



1 
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which was the language of réafon, and which 
did not prevail until fome time afterwards. 
But the /AuS-oc maintained its ground during 
whole ages ; and as the poets had continually 
treated of the moft interefting fubjefts, fuch 
as the origin of republics, the principles of 
legiflation, the rights of magiftrates, the li- 
mits of ftates, &c. poetry, or fable, or, if it 
be a more proper expreffion, religion became, 
as it were, the general repofitory of archives, 
and the titles of the nobility of republics^ 
From thence fprang the obligation which 
united polity with religion, and the neceffity 
which preferved tenets and ceremonies. The 
oracles had frequently decided on the pri- 
vileges of flates i and thefe points had been 
deterrpined even by the authority of the 
poets. fiè^ Who could have queftioned the 
infallibility of the oracles ? who could have 

treated Homer with difrefpeét ? ! 

- ' ' ' '■ 

Saint AuguftlnC/j quotes a beautiful de- 
finition from Varro, in whicJi that author di- 
vides theology into three kinds: the fabulous 

kind, 

(k) Two vcrfe» of Homer decided a contcft betweeii 
two republics, which difputed their znetropolitical right 
over a colony. 

(IJ De civitate Dei. 1. 6. c. 6. 
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kind; [MtSriMvj the, phyficàl or natural kind^ 
and the civil or legal kind; The firft kind 
contains fables, the metamorphofis, &c. the 
fécond kind, which treats of the nature of 
the gods, and of things, is taught only in the 
fchools I and the third kind^ which is but the 
ritual of feafts, or of facrifices, is entrufted 
to the priefthood. Varro faith that, from 
thefe three kinds of theology, we cari only; 
feledt the firft^ and the laft kind, as proper to 
be given up to the peoplew *^ Prima, inquit^ 
theologia maxime accomodataeflad theatrum^ 
fecunda ad mundum, tertia ad urbem." But 
this fabulous theology, which Varro par- 
ticularly annexés to the theatre, was intimate- 
ly connefted with civil theology ; and each 
of thefe did not fail to unite themfelves 
againft natural theology, which Was their 
greateft enemy. Natural theology unfor- 
tunately neglefted, during a length of time^ * 
the only arms which (he might have employ- 
ed with fuccefs ; obfervation and experience. 
She was even weak enough to borrow fre- 
quently from the firft, her language, and 
from the laft, her impoftures and her myC 
teries. Thefe three fyftems were fo ftrongly 
re-acfted upon, by one another, that religion 
Vol. I. S became 
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became allegorical, and philofophy fupcf^ 
ftitiotis : but whilft the commerce of nations^ 
whilft voyages and conquefts multiplied the 
objefts of adoration^ by the adoption of fo* 
reign rites, curiofity, emulation, and fiibtilty 
increafed the feds and the fchools^ What 
could hav^ arifen fi*om thence, except the 

I m 

tdifcredit ittto which philofophy and religion 
fell together ? the extravagant cuftom of 
adoring all forts of divinities, from the great 
God Jupiter, down to the God Crepitus j 
and of maintaining all kinds of opinions; 
from the moft magifterial dogmatifm, to the 
moft obftfnate Pyrrhonifm, foon placed the 
priefts and thefophiftsin the fame rank, and 
at length gave birth to that fentiment^ which 
they dread the moft amongft the Great, the 
fentiment of indifference. 

Amidft thefe difafters, religron ftill enjojr- 
ted two great fupports, in the vanity of the 
people, and the polity adopted by the ma* 
giftrates. Greece was the receptacle of the 
gods^, in Gfeece every place fcem filled with 
. their prefence. The Olympic and Ifthmian 
games; the Panai beiuea-j all thofe magnificent 
feftivals peculiar to each city \ the great mul- 
titude of oracles, each in high reputation, 

and 
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«ind each promifing to Greece an eternal 
fplendor { what objcfts were tfaefe for. a con- 
fident and frivolous people ! unfortunately, 
whilft the Greeks were buficd in the contem- 
plation of their at^ual glory, a man of Ma- 
<:edon> (to borrow an exprefllon from Dt- 
mollhenes) came to throw all their ideas into 
confufion^ by infulting over a legiQation, for 
which^ indeed, they felt but little anxiety^ 
and by difturbing their religious feafts, to the 
celebration of which, they were attached with 
the mod bigotted idolatry. To this man of 
Macedon fuccceded another man from the 
fame country, who> at once dcftroyed and 
çftablifhcd tyranny \ who overthrew an an- 
cient monarchy, and gave birth to new dy-; 
nallies> all warlike and ferocious, whofe op-** 
prefBve power overwhelmed the gods, the 
priefts, the philofophers, and the people. 

But this, as yet, was nothing, and there 
had conftantly remained fome particulars be-* 
longing to thefe two fyftems of civil and dra- 
matic theology, accomodatae ad urbem, ad 
theatriim. At length, a people confiding of 
exceedingly bad theologians, but of excellent 

* * 

warriors, arrive to overthrow the Xucceflbrs 
of the man of Macedon, and treat as vile 

S 2 Qavesj^ 
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flaves, the dcfcendants of gods^ hdiroeS, zni 
pocts. Then every expeftation was dtfappoint- 
ed, and every prophecy was belied. Religion^ 
then, loft all her credit ; if the leaft mark of 
her footfteps was to be feen, it was confined 
CO the theatre, and owed its prefervation to 
that happy alliance, which fhe had, for a 
. long time, contrafted with the mufes ancî 
the polite arts. 

At the firft glance, the Romarts feem to 
have been fo powerful, that they niiight have 
given law, even in matters of opinion, to the 
whole univerfe -, but, if I may be allowed the 
pafadox, they were neither fufficiently intel- 
ligent, nor fufficiently ignorant, to found i 
religion. Theirown dogmas did not belong 
to them -, they were incapable of forming a 
code of dodrînés-, their firft notions of this 
kind were derived from the Etrufcatls, à 
people much addifted to divination: thus, 
the earlieft traces of religion, vifible àmôngft 
them, may be difcovered in the cuftom of 
conlulting the aufpices, cftablilhed by Ro- 
xtiytiùs.(mj Numa, originally a Sabine, and 

better 

—^ --■'■• — 

CmJ Romulas colirulted tke flight of birds before hfif 
|>egan io build Rome. 
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better înftrufted than the Romans, imagîncd 
that it was neceflary to deceive, before he 
, could reduce a ferocious race of men, who 
had aflafTinated a warlike prince, and the 
founder of the empire. He, therefore, in- 
troduced fuperftition to affift authority ; but 
be was more engaged in the eftablifhment of 
ceremonies, than in the circulation of tenets. 
He was, in general, the mildeft of all the 
impofters, and merited the applaufe of pof- 
tcrity. By little, and little, the feveral rela- 
tions extended themfelves : on the one hand-, 
the commerce carried on with the Grecian cor 
lonies, and on the other hand, the eftablifh- 
ment of tiie Tarquins, could not fail to fix a 
reputation upon fome new opinions. An 
attempt was made to reconcile thefe vulgar 
notions, with the more refined ideas of^ the 
people of Greece v but the names, and the 
rites, which underwent no ajteration, were 
evident proofe of the efïèntîal difference, 
which exifted between thefe opinions, and 
the primitive dogmas.^»^ Cicero derives the 

S3 word 

(n) What relation is there between Cronos, Zeus, 
Ares, Hermes, Pofeidon, and Saturn, Jupiter, Mar»^ 
JlJercury, Nc|)tune? , 
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word Jupiter^ from juvare^ to hélp^(o) ta 
aïfift; and indeed ^ the infcriptions, Jovi 
Statoru Jovi Feretrio^ frequently to be met 
with on altars, fcena to meaa no more than 
to the ajjifting'pcmery wbo> flopped the cour fe of 
the enemy \ tot the affifting pawéf^ who firuck 
the enentf. It is îtlfo very certain that the 
whole hiftory of the Roman Mars, hath no 
connexion with the hiftory of the Grecia» 
Ares, Even Flora is ahfolutely a Roman di- 
vinity. , Laftantiusfp) pretends that fhe was 
indebted for her origin, to a courtezan, who, 
having acquired a large fortune, left a con- 
fiderable fum, by will, to keep up the an^ 
nual celebration of public games, in honour 
of her memory. This author adds, that 
after a certain period, the fenate, humiliated 
by the idea of having paid fuch homage toa 
proftitute, thought it proper to turn her into 
the goddefs of flowers. It is, in this place, 
, •unneccfTary to relate, how the Romans, not 
much contented with their own gods, had 

frequent 



•«I 



(oj Some have derived the word Jupiter, from J J Ht 
Jehova Pater ; but I cannot think that this alliance of 
the Greek word Pater, with the Hebrew word Jehovah^ 
appears very natural, 

(f) InfUt. 1. 4. c. 20» 



I- 
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frequent recourfe to the gods of the Greeks j 
how they confulted their oraçlÇsS, whenfoever 
they imagined that they might enjoy the 
power of drawing up the anfwers j and how 
they went in fearch of the god of Epidaurus, 
but had the addrefs to permit his efcape, left 
the dreadful ferpent, which reprefented Efcu- 
lapius, might not be acknowledged. One 
very important obfervation is, that religion, 
whatfoever might be her nature, remained 
conftantly within the hands of the Great ; and 
ferved them as a kind of ^gis^ againft the tu- 
multuous infwrreftions of the people, whon^ 
they oppreffedn 

We have already obferved, in the former 
part of this work, that the privilege of taking 
the aufpices, was a diftinguilhiag mark of 
the effential difference exifting between the 
liobility, and the people. We have decUred^. 
that by this privilege aldoe, tjhe condition of 
the citizens was enabled to ftand good in law ^ 
becaufe no'other pçiviîege could have ftamped 
an authenticity on their rparriages* The 
whole Roman hiftory teftifies, how neceffary 
it was, for all thofe, who were deftined to 
fell the firft offices of thie magiftracy ; and I 
ÇQuld produce lèverai inftances of confuls, 

S 4 cjuitticç 
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quitting the armies, becaufe fome formalî,J 
ties had been wanting, during their inaugu- 
fation. Every one can recoUeél the "fine dif- 
courfes, related by Livy, and Dionyfius Ha-c 
licarnafilus, wherein thofe authors have fo 
ably unfolded the principles on which the 
Patricians grounded their claims, in fuppore 
of the exclqfion of the Plebeians, from the 
confuUhip. What! exclaimed the Appii, 
and|their adherents, fhall we, then fee at the 
head of our armies, confuls who never took 
the aufpices 5 inaufpicati confutes } in fliort, 
nothing hath been more clearly proved, than 
that intimate union fubfifting, amongft the 
Romans, betw«n their government, and 
their religion, but more particularly, between 
religion and ariftocracy. • Thus, we need 
not hefitate to affert, that the efforts of the 
people,' ftruck equally againft the govern- 
ment and againft the religion : and as James 
the firft was wont to obferve, no bijhops^ no 
kingi fo, at Rome, iç might have been faid, 
^be more nobles^ the more religion. 

Democracy, fhaken for a moment, by 
Sylla, was continually acquiring frelh vigour 
until, having degenerated into anarchy, the 
licentioufnefs of all oçcàfioned îhe defpot 

tifni 
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Hfm of a fingle one. But we muft not lofe 
-fight of a very important truth ; namely, that 
the people never ereft an individual into a 
dcfpot, except from a principle of hatred 
againft the great, who tyrannife over them. 
We can produce a very recent inftance of 
this, from Denmark ;(j) there, the people 
crefted an individual into a defpot, with an 
enthufiafm equal to that enthufiafm ^hich 
animated the Romans, at the time of the cx- 
pulGon of their kings. A very flight ac- 
quaintance with the Roman hiftory, is fuf- 
ficient to convince us, that the moft difa* 
proved emperors, fuch as Caligula, Nero, 
and Commodus, had maintained fome degree 
©f favour, with the people, merely, bccaufe 
they defpifed the fenate, and perfecuted the 
nobility. And yet, it was not neceflary to 
have been a Caligula, or a Nero, but only a 
politic prince, in order to have perceived, 
that the people, becoming, from day to 
day, more and more abjcét, might eafily 
have been gained over, by diftributions and 
fpeftacles ; whereas the laft traces of the go- 
vernment fubfifted ftill amidft the fenate, 

and 

faj In I 660. 
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and the fmall number of nobles, who yr««ji 
the relias of thofe illuftrious famrlies, the 
ancient objects of, public veneration* Now^ 
we have already explained the intimate union, 
which, fubfifted, for a long time, between 
sriftocracy, and religion. Befides, every^ 
thing which is ancient, every thing which ac- 
quires a particular and indépendant impor^ 
tance, wears, in the eyes of defpots, a kind of 
pedantic charaAeriftic, which troubles them* 
It was, therefore, as much through inclina- 
Ijpn, as policy, that the emperors fuffered all 
religious opinions to fall into diigraceiCr) 
and unfortunately for thefc opinions amidft 
the fmall number of good princes, \^ho fuc- 
ceeded Aug'uftus, there were found only 
philofophers, too vertuous to be expofcd to 
fear and repentance, the ufual food of fu* 
perftition, and too enlightened to cherilh ^ 
medley of abfurdities, with the fplendour, 
which was refledted from the throne. It be^» 
came ftill . worfe, when foreigners fupplied 
^ the 

■ 

(r) Tiberius, whofe policy aimed the moll dreadful 
blows at the authority of the fenatej feems to have 
been particularly free from all. thofe fuperflitions of 
his country, which he found ailing in oppofition^ (Q^ 
his arbitrary views. 
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the place of princes, who were fcarcely Ror 
man citizens, and of courfe, gave themfelves 
no concern -about the nobility; when the 
principal fenîployments, whether civil, or 
military, were cntrufted to Barbarians, who 
had never read Homer, nor heard either of * 
Mercury, or Apollo. Thefe ferocious men» 
àccuftomed to worlhip their god, under the 
form of a wolf, and to revere only the fpirit 
of the mountain, or the genius of the 
tempefts, found themfelves cxaftly in the 
fame fituation, with thofe favages of America, 
whom the mod ignorant of our miffionaries 
converted^ bythoufands. Full of contempt 
for the Romans, they rejeded their gods, 
of whofe hiftory they v^ere ignorant, and 
whofe power they defied,- 

This was the period at which the chriftian 
religion began to extend hcrfclf. Her mem- 
bers, more difperfed abroad, and more 
zealous, continually animated by the fpirit of 
making profelytes, frequently irritated by 
perfecution, and, moreover, inculcating a 
.doftrine, very oppofite to that contempt 
which the Romans and the Greeks exprefled 
«gainft the Barbarians, muft, cohfcquently, 
* have 
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have prefented themfelves to thefe lad in^ a^ 
more favourable point of view; and the fim- 
plicity of their dogmas, (for we fliall obferv^ 
farther on, that nothing could have been 
more fimple, than the tenets introduced by 
the apoftles and their fucceffors) was muck 
better fuited to the conrprehenQon of thefe 
plain and properly-tempered minds, which 
•had not yet been either infefted by fuper^ 
ftitions, or fubtilifed by idle dialeâiic^. 

To fum up the whole, then, we may con- 
clude that Greece was the land' of paganifm^ 
that all the religious ideas, eftabliflied in this 
country, and united to polity, were over- 
thrown by the conquefts of the Romans ; that 
the Roman government becoming, at firfl-, 
ariftocratical, then democratical, and at length 
monarchial, religion which was thefupport 
of ariftocracy muft neceflarily have fallen with 
it; and, in fhort, that the fhvafions of the 
Barbarians gave the finifliing ftroke to the de- 
ftruftion of the laft remains of the ancien^ 
opinions. 
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t)» the eftahlijhment qf Cbrifliantiy^ 
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E cannot too often repeat what hath 
been already mentioned, namely, that we 
have refolved, whilfl: we trace the progfefsof 
cliriftianity, toenquii*e only into the human or 
natural means ; means, the importance of 
which the theologians themfelves do not affeft 
to deny: but indeed, if providence had chofen 
to eftablife a fyftem of worftiip upon mî* 
racks, fj^ it would have, been fufficient to 

have 

(s J Origen, in his defence againfl. Celfus, agrees with 
the Pagan philofophy, in fuppodng that feveral miracles 
might have been wrought by magic ; and the only rule 
ijvhich he ])refcribes for dilHnguiihing the miracles» 
which proceeded from Heaven, is founded on the mo« 

ralityi 
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have wrought at Rome a fmall part of thole 
miracles, of which the Jews only were the 
witnefles ; or even to have fixed on thefe, 
fuch a charader of authenticity, as to have 
rendered it impofliblc that they (hould evei* 
have been called in queftion, pv paflcd over 
in filence, which two of the moft learned 
men of Judsea^ have^ notwithftanding, 
done.f"/^ On the contrary, we perceive that 
the firft advances of chriftianity were flow 
and laborious, and particularly, whilfl we 
examine it under its political relations, and 
by its influence over the ftate of fociety -, this 
Ipecies of inveftigation being our chief objeft* 
We muft, here, guard againft the indolence 
of the human mind, againft that particular 

kind 



rality^ the doflrîne> and the manners of thofe who 
worked thofe-miracles. No one is ignorant of the pro- 
digies brought forth by the magicians of Pharaoh ; and 
it is alfo well known, that when the heathens place4 
the miracles of Apollonius Tyanus, in oppofition to the 
miracles of Jefas Chrift, the chriftians» in anfwer to 
this objeélion, were fatisfied with fcrutinizing the life 
and chsrafter of this philofoph^rj as, in their opinion^ 
it was very immaterial, what miracle he might have per* 
formed, if it were certain that his dodlrince and hi% 
conduA deferved neither rcfped nor -couiidence, 

(O Jofephus and Philo. 
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îcind of curiofity, which flies from application, 
xîreads the falling into doubt more than it 
likes inftrutJlfon, and is the oftneft fatîsficd 
with fomc principal points whereon it may 
Teft its wavering opinion. We refembie thofe 
travellers, who cafting their eyes from the 
fummit of fome mountain upon an extenfiye 
plain below> obfervc here and there a tower 
and a fteeple, and then return, pcrfuaded 
that they are acquainted with the country^ 
We know that Jefus Chrift hath given his 
tiame to that religion, which all, who are 
ftiled chriftians, at this time profefs 5 and wc 
believe that immediately- after Jefus Chrift, 
there was a chtiftian religion. The extrenw: 
^verfion, alfo, which prevails amongft the 
chriftians of our days, and the Jews, inclines 
«s to fuppofe, that there mxift have been, from 
the beginning, a very diftinguifhable fciffion, 
«n openly-declared war between the two re- 
ligions. All thefe opinions are not conform*» 
able to the fads. Several hiftorical monu* 
ments prove that the Romans for a long time 
x:onfounded the Jews with the Chriftians. I 
(hall only produce one inftance, by a quotation 
from Suetonius, wherein that author, enu- 
merating the laudable actions of Claudius, 

at 
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at the beginning of his reign, faiths that h* 
drove from Rome the Jews, who continually 
revolted, and were fpurred on by Chrijius.(u) 
Nowj Suetonius wrote under Trajan -, that. is, 
more than one hundred years after Jefus 
Chrift. - It is certain, that Tacitus, who lived, 
«t the fame period^ ufes the word Chriftianj 
when he informs us^ that Nero was defirous 
of making that fufpicion generally circulated 
concerning his having fet fire to Rome^ alight 
upon the chriftians 5 but he fpeaks of them 
as only a fociety of fedtaries ifluing from Ju- 
dseai " repreflaque in praefens exitiabilis fu- 
perftitio rurfus erumpebat, non modo' per 
Juda^am originem ejus mali, &c.'* The 
chriftians themfelves did not immediately af- 
fume this refpeftable n2itne',(x) fome ftilecj 
themfelves Jejjeans^ from JeJJe^ the father of 

David y 

fu) Judsos impulfore Chrefto afBduè turn u huantes 
Roma expulit. Dion mentions one Acilius Glabrio, 
who, under the reign of Domitian, was accufed of 
atheifm, becaufe he became a Jew ; Bingham fays that 
i^'e mud^ here, underfland Chrifliad. . • . See Antiqui^ 
ties of the church, b. i. ch. z. 

(x) According to the ads of the apoftles, the faith-» 
ful, that is, the new converts, took the name o! 
Chriftians at Antioch, from the time of the apdflto : 
but it appears that this appellation did not grow Gomt 
mon until a long while afterwards» 
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bavid', or rather from Jefus, their Mafter. 
Others were called Therapeut^e ; others, the 
fmihful btlievers^ the eleSy(y) contemplât orSy 
&c. Some amongft them bore the appellation 
of Pifcuuli^ little fijbes^ either becaufe they 
were engendered^ or regenerated by the waters 
of baptifm; or on account of the initial 
letters of thefe words; Itio-5ç .%p««-1oç 0€8 u4oç 
ScJIjjj, Jefus Cbrijius^ Dei Jilius^ ServatoVj 
which form the Greek word IX0T2, a filh, 
Ôtliers even confented to pafs for a fe6l of 
philofophers, as may be collefted from thefe 
words of Melito, in his treatife de Pafcha : 
*'haec enim philofophise feda quam profitemur ^ 
apud barbaros viguit.'Y^J Befidcs, as they 
had no temples^ arid as they celebrated no 
public worfhip, it became natural to confider 
them, rather as fimple feftaries^ than as the 
aJ)oftles of a new religion. Mr. Crevier ob- 
serves with juftice, that before the perfecution 
VoL. I. T of 



i(y) lliflrIo»> sKMKr«(, yVwcroîcoi. See Bingham's antî« 
qUitii^s of the charch. 

(z) ThU feel of philofophew, to which we allude, 
be^an to acquire fome reputation amongft the Bar- 
barians» See £ufeb. hill, eccles. L 4. 
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of Mâximin, that is to fây/n^ two hundred 
and forty years after Jefus Chriftj hiftory doth 
not, any where, af!ert that the chriftians had 
ehufches/3j Arnobius, all author of the 
third age, pofitively faith j •* we ereâ no altars^ 
"(f^c offer no incenfe ; **(r) and, alfo obferves, 
•* that they believe not in the gods, who be- 
lieve that their refidence is. in the temple^'^ 
and that they fhouid ofier up incenfe to them, 
rtnd honour their images.** Let me add, that 
if an emperor, fo well inftrufted» fo well cm- 
ployed in the performance of his duty^ as 
Tr^an was^ had no particulaf knowledge of 
the chrifttan opinions ^ and if the hiftoriaiis 
have Scarcely made any mention of them, tiB 
the reign of Conftantine, it is reafonabk to 
conclude j that they were either very little ex- 
panded, at their firft opetiiftg, or that they 
were not fecn in that important light, l¥here» 
in their merit (hould have placed them* 

If, 

faj Monfiçor Crevier hath committed a finall error 
in chronolt^. It was only in the 238tk year of Chrifti 
that Maxîmîn} after an ufurpation of almoft three years* 
was aiTaflinated. K. . 

(6J Hiftj deft Emp. torn. 5» p. in. 

(r) Non altnria fabricemus, non caeforttm fangùîiietn 
senimantium demus, non thura, &e« 1/ 6. «xlverfuf 
gentes. 
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tf, on thtt éther hand, we examine with 
Itttention the works of the fathers of the 
thurch, or of thofe authors^ whom Ihe hath 
confecirated) fuch as Origen, Eufebius, Ar« 
tK>bius, Tertuliian^ Minucius Felix, &c. we 
&all perceive that the feparation of the 
Chriilians and t{ie Jews was tiot fo quickly 
brought about, as fome perfohs haveima^ 
gined It appears, indeed^ from the affs of 
ibi apojiiesy that the prearching of Saint Paul^ 
ftnd the converfion of the Gentiles, gave birth 
to a fyftcm of chriftianity^ more pure, and 
more difengaged from judaical obfcrvanccs % 
and yet Saint Peter remained, for a long 
while, attached to thefe lafl: i and the church 
of Jerufalem adhered fo obftinately to them^ 
that Eufebtus pofiti vely aflerts, that there was, 
in this city, afucceffion of fifteen cittumcifed 
bittiops.di) The church, or the ctagrega^ 
tion(^) of Jerufalem had not, therefore, re-^ 
nounced the law of Moles, although the 
preaching of Jefus Chrift was admitted» 
There is even every appearance, that the 

T 2 Jews, 



'^tÊtmnémâtmÊtÊÊtm^mm 



Xd) See Hift. EccL L 4. c. 5. 

(t) The diarchy in Greek, 'S^insCNn^^ot^ fignlfies an 

■ 

aflembly, a congregation* 
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Jews, having been, for a long time, fetflcd 
at Rome, maintained a great influence over 
the newly-rifing" ftate of chriftianity; This 
may be ken from the letter alcribed to Saint 
Clement, the Pope, and fuppofed to have been 
written before the conqueft of Jerufalemw 
This letter doth not, in any manner, treat 
of the tenets introduced by Jefus Chrift, ex- 
cept that tenet, relative to the refurrc^oHoDi 
which waf known to the Jews before ; and 
this too is fupported l^ the example of the 
Phenixj a fubjeft mi>ch more properly be^ 
longing to fable than to the gofpel. The 
prrricipal poirit, into which Saint Clemcnc 
enters, is tfhe ecclefiaftical difciplme which 
had been difturbéd at Corinth^ by a fedition 
amongft the faithful. He^ very forcibly, and 
'with great latitude, inculcates an hierarchical 
-fubordination ; but he draws all his arguments 
from chat' fubordination eilablifhed at Je- 
rufalem. He faith: "the high prieft, the 
facrificing priefts, and the Lévites have all 
their feveral funftions. The Laity are ob- 
liged to follow the neccflary precepts, &c/* 
A perpetuajl facrificc is not offered in all 

^ . ! ^ places J 
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places ; nor is the facrificeof prayer^ and for 
jBn offered, except at Jerufakm.(/;) 

Thefc paflTages clearly prove the union of 
the primitive Chriftians, with the metropolis 
!&f judaifm, and the temple of Jerufalem. In 
more than an age afterwards. Saint Juftin 
declares, that a man may be faved, if he ob- 
ferve the ftbbath -, but he adds that^, the defr 
truftion of the tempk of Jerufalem hath 
rendered fecrificcs impoffible.f^) Origen, in 
his defence againft Celfus, violently repels 
the reprQach of defcrtion, with which they 
w«e loaden, who forfook the law of Mofcs ;(£>) 
he anfwers, that they, who embraced the 
faith of Jefus Chrift, never quitted the ^n.T 
cient law 5 that they called themfelves only 
Jibioniccs, that is, beggars, receivers of 
almsj(/) that Saint Peter was always attached 

'T3 tq 

f/J See H;ft. Eccl. de M. Fleury, ton;^ |. 410. 
p. 248, 

(|r) Seiî his dialogue with Tripho. 

{6) See 1. 2. advej^Tas Celfam, 

(/■) The fpirit of charity and alms-giving which ma- 
nifefled itfelf, from the ûrû appearance of chriftianity, 
l^ath contributed, not a little, to facilitate its progrefs. 
Pnder a defpotic government,* like tjie government 
(Ç^cr which the emperors prefided, there xnuft necc/Tarily 

have 
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to the ancient law i that he et«n refund to 
confer with the GentUcs, left he mtght bav^ 
alarmed the Jews ; and that Saint Paul faith 
himfelf» that be became 9. Jew for the ad- 

, vantage 

- , r I 

bave becQ loany indigent perfims ajod beg^ai:8 ; u^dctr a. 
^vernment, flÛI; preferving the tracer of ariftocracy», 
< foreigners, and newly-intcodiiiçed. individuals, could 
not avoid the being involved in many humiliating cif-t 
cumftances. The ^rft fou.nd a refource intheenjoy'v 
inent of % ih^re from the o$ering»« The laft* received 
{pmc coniblation from thofe idea9 of equality and bro». 
therhood which reigned amon^ft the Chriftians. 
, J% feem» as if the l^eathens were hiit little a^fted^ 
with this chnftispa charity ,t which^ indiscriminately^ 
received with open arms,, all conditions,, all ages,^ and 
particularly thç t^o fexes^ Qn ti^e contrary» thqr 
took, from hçn.çe, an advantage, to reproach the- 
ChriHisms wittf haying difperfed theii: dogmas,^ onlyi^ 
either amongft children apd filly women,, ^Hercuiisx 
or amongft the lowed sU'tifaçs,. (uçh as coblers, dyers,^ 
&c. 1% m^ be fcen,^ with wba.t confidence,^ Origei^ 
(I. 3 ) jfefatvs this objcftion, by'fliewing(;hat^ although 
thciS? nllcmblies might have appeared contemptible,, 
from the manner in which they were compoibd, yet 
^heir obj?ft was facred and fublime ; and that, after 
9II, it was tip great misfortupe, if ^hofe children,, whom 
they {4,w TwL.rÂhg to' them,^ did e(cape from their fri^K 
V0I0U5 tutors, who were only capable of teaching them, 
fables, Iç. Such as wifh to fee ^ fuller account of the 
$tuaticn of the primitive Chrfflians, muft confult the 
}ç%yiiçd difiçjrtation, h^y ^l(. L^roi, </f iru^itione Jpoftn^. 
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vantage of the Jews.f*) In fliort, it fcem5, 
1^ if this wife man thought that the law (hould 
rubfift, until the «yes of mankind might t^ 
fufEcieotly opened, to difcern the myfticaj 
meaning of the fcripture, and to underftand 
pu thofe figures concealed under vulgar ^ex*^ 
preffions/ It is in this fenfe, that he cites a 
pafTage from the gofpel, in which Jefuf 
ChrijQk faith to his diiçiples: ^^adhuc multa 
faabeo vobis dicere, fed non poteftis portar^e 
modo. Cum autetii venerit fpirîtus veritatist 
docebit vos omnem vcritatcm/* ** I have as 
yet many things to fay unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now 9 howbeit, when He, th<s 
fpiritx>f truth is çottie. He will guide you intot 
^11 truth,** (St. John, c. i^. v. 12, 13.) Ori. 

T4 gca 

- - 

Jarumy ;n which be proves^ that the apoAles and difciplet 
were not only iimple and unpoliihe^ men, but that evea 
fonje criminals were found açaongft theip. He, alfo^ 
difcovers beyond ^ contradidtionn that the gofpels are 
filled with errors in language, Sec. Some learned men 
have obferyed that if the Vulgate Bible was written ii| 
fuch bad Latin» it was, chiefly, becaufe thç tranflation 
^as intended for thofe who did not underfhind a;noro 
elegant Latin. 

(ÂJ "Unto the Jews» J became as a Jew, that J 
jnight gain the Jews." i Cor, c. 9. v. 20. Two paf- 
{ages in the Adts confirm this circumfl^ce^ C. i^, Vf 
j; C. 2i« V. :çi. &Ç. K. 
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gen dt>th not fcruplc to aflert, that all the 
chriftian dodbrine is not çomprifed in the Gof- 
pel, Jefos Chrift having found hi'* difciples 
too ignorant to receive the explanation of 
ihe figurative and my fticaj: fenfç of thg 
feripture. (/} 

Nevenhèkfe, the period was already ar- 
rived, at y^hich the chriftians were to feparate 

ihemr 



(4) It were to be wifhed, that a paffion for the iiK 
terpi^tation of figures and prophecies, had not carrie4 
the moft celfbrated authors too far. I could indeed 
fumifh ^ multitude Pf examples of the abafes which 
have refu'lted from this pailiony but I ihall content my- 
iblf with producing ônlyfomç few inftances, and, foleljr 
with tl^e içtept^on of pjroving ho\y neçeflary it is that ^ 
writer fhould have recourfe to his reafon , even in the 
y try moment, when he has the ftrongeft grounds for» 
fuppofing himfelf infpired. St. Juftin introduces inhi^ 
firà apology^ this paiT^ge fron^ Gehefis, •*.non deficie|t 
princeps ex Jud^, nee dux afempre ejus, donee veniat;^ 
qui repoiitus eft," or rather, "qui flatutus eft," oj: 
any expréffion, (for Le Clerc, in his " bibUotl^equçL 
thoiiie," hath proved that this pa/Tage was fufpedled to 
have been interpolated,) " et ipfe erit cxpeftatio geD* 
tium, ligarvs a^ vitem pulluni fuuixi, e^ lavans in fan- 
guine uvae ftolam fuam." ** A prince of the race of 
Judah ihall.not be wanting^ nor a cî^ief, ifliiing fron^ 
tis thigh, for from his thighs) until he fhall come, wha 
is appointed to come; and he ihall be the expe«5lation 
çf naçionsjj binding hiç foal unto the vine, and w^fhing 
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^hemfelvcs, entirely, from the Jews. After 
the deftruftion of the temple of Jerufalem,, 
there no longer remained a point of re-uniofl 

* 

for thofe who continued attached to the an- 
cient law. The centre of the Judaical Ca^ 
tholicity (if I may be allowed the expreffiori) 

could 

his robe in the blood of the grape."' Now, according 
to St. Juftin, thefe words, ^' binding his foal unto tho 
vine," mean Jefus Chrift, who, before he made his 
entry into Jerufalem, unloosed an afs, which was tied 
to the foot of the vine; <*lavans in fanguine uvae,*' the 
, blood of the grape lignifies the blood of Jefus Chrift^ 
who, not being made up of human blood, is better cha. 
raélerifed by the blood of the grape j ** et ilolam ejus** 
bis tunic, hisjrobe, allude to tHe faithful, who com« 
pofe, as it were, the cloathing of Jefus Chrift. Saint 
Juftin doth not flop even at this lingular commentary. 

« ■ * . 

He faith, that the demons, in order to deceive manr 
kind, have imitated all thefe figures in a fable of thetf 

own 

♦ In our EngUfi tranjlatlon of the Biile^ (Q^^^*. c. é^$» v. 
10. 11.) tte pajfage runs thus : " the fceftre JbaU not depart 
from Judahj nor a la*wgi*uer from betiueen his feet ^ iintd 
Sbiiob come^ and unto bimJhaUthe gathering of the people be. 
Binding bisfo^l tfnto the 'vine, cud his ajfescoit unto th^ ihoie^ 
wine, he wjajhed his garments in wne, atfd his clothes in th^ 
hlood of grapes.'''' If the reader be defirous of peru^ng a verjf 
learned explanation, hç need only be informed^ that the ce^ 
iebrated bfjbop of Gloucefier hath ^written the Dinjtne Legation, 
^be third and fourth feSions of the fifth book, and the firfl 
farts ^ the fourth 'volume, abound <u;ith fir^kes of erudition,^ 
peculiar to this right reaver end atfthor. It may, alfo, be pro-i 
fer to refer to the " letters on thé Septuaginf by ]^y 
^earr^an, K* . 
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could no more, recover itfelf: it was becomt 
impoinble to facrifice at Jerufalem : the meaos^ 
(berefore, of obferving the ancient law, were 
all exterminated. ' It is this arguqnent, whid^ 
St. Juftin employs agaiqll Tripho ; and it i$. 
this argument, of which Tertullian hath aUb 

availed 

own prodp^Pn* Thus» they have.iii)ei]tioBed Bauxhus, 
$ks allttdçd to» in th^ psiiTage, ** Ug»n6 s^ yitem pullimi 
itit^m^ et Uvans in fanguine nvx,*^ ^'binding nnto thç 
yine» &c." *^In fail» (he adds) as they knew no; 
Whethejr puUom figmhed a foal, or the colt of an afe, 
they hav£ introduced an afs into the myûeries of Bac* 
chus ; (probably the afs of Silenius ;, and not to be de^ 
te£ted in an error» in cafe that p^llum £gniiied a foalj^ 
t|içy have alfo introditced the hori« Pegafus. Wit}i thf 
fame yieiv» they have coxnpofed the hiilory of Herculesi 
to correfpond with that parage relative to David» 
*' fortis lit Gigas/^ It is trqe (he proceeds) that they 
jiaye not mentioned the crofs } but to fupply this defe^ 
^n prophecies and fables, God ^ath chofen that this 
fign of redemption (hould be reprefented eyery where ; 
^ in fhips» the mails aiid yards of which fonn the fhapç 
of a crofs ; amoxigft the implement^ of agriculture» 
f^ch as the rake ; and even in the fiiape of the human 
frame» which is defined to be upright like a pillar j^ 
whilft the nofe» with the reft of the body» reprefenu ^ 
kind oJF crofs." The fame author» conftandy employ- 
ed in difcoyering the fymbol of the crpfs» obferves» iijt 
^noth^x! place» that the Pa&hal lamb ihould be eatei^ 
foailiçd, bçcauiê a Jamb on the gridiron» or the fpit^ 
rsfsciblcs the figure of ^ crucified man. 

I^s^fentiuyi 



f- 
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•vailed himfelf, after him. Chriftianity muft 
then bave drawn a double advantage from . 
this event ; for whilft it gave a mortal wound 
to the Jews, by deiiroying their f)otit}cal and 

religious 

, n - .1 

L^elantiusy that elegant and learned writer, falls into 
tlur fame abfurdity, when he faith, that carnal circum-^ 
cifion is no more than the figure of (he fpintual cir« 
çamcifion, which difcov^rs the heart } for, ^^ccording 
%o his opinion, there exiib a certain exterior likenefa 
between the part which circomcifion lays open, and 
the figure of a heart. ^^Qnoniam pars ilia que dy* 
cumciditur, hahet ijuand^m iimiHtqdinein çordiAi** 
(Inft. 1, 4.) 

Of dXl the ecclefiafiical authors, Origen is the moll 
attached to the figurative (enle. He feems to have in* 
volved this fyftep, evei^ in cabaliHicai ideas ; for, ia 
refuting Celfus, who maintains that it is not ridiculous 
|0 invoke the divinity by every kind of name, fuch as 
^^ona'h Jupiter^ Jebovai, 8çc» he aflerts; that al] the 
names of the patriarchs are ^lyfticai, or caba]iftical s 
and that an invocation of depions could never fucceedj^ 
if, inflead of ma^ng efe of the names of Ahr^aint 
Ifaac, and Jacob^ they were to go through with it, in 
the napie of FatJber cf m^n^ Wxtftkr^ Chefen Beings ScC^ 

£ven Saint Cyprian is not free from ^his reproach^^ 
when, infilling upon the ncceffity of cotiiecrating the 
wine, he faith, that Melchii'edçck had confecr^te4 
wine, and that Jefus Chrift,i who is a facrificer of ail 
order, fuperior to Melchifedeck, cannot, properlyj^ 
çonfecrate with water: that as wine diffipates uheafi* 
liefs,; fo the blood of our Lord drives away the old man ; 
Ihat water reprefents the jpeople ; ahd the mixture of 
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religious empire, it prepared, at the (km^ 
time, new arms, wherewith to encounter Pon 
lytheifm, by ' fending out, into alt the pro- 
vinces of the empire, a great number of 

men, 

/ » 

*■ / '7 

the two liquors^ the . union oJF JeAia Chrif^s with the: 
church. ^See hifL eccl. de Eleury, torn. 2. p. 190.) 
But, Sauit Barnabas, or the compofer of the letters, 
whieh pafs under his name, hath, if poiTible, gone be- 
yond rail thcfe' abfurdities. Hé perceives within the 
number of. three hundred and eighteen perfons, whon» 
Abraham caufed to be circumcifed, the name of JefuSj^ 
expreiTed in a cypher, and his crofs reprefr nted by the 
ktter Taur which enters into the cypher. In the three 
toqftitutioiis of Mofes, or rather in his prohibitions 
^ggljaft the eating of unclean animals, he difcoversa 
concealed precept, which he explains • thus : '^ non le- 
porem manducabis'- *< thou fhalt not eat of the harc,*^ 
fignifies, thoq fhalt not defile boys ; be^au£e the hare^ 
q\r probably j the rabbit, every year makes a new hole. 
** Belluam non manducabis," ^*thou ihalt not eat of 
s^ny wild beaft** fignifies, thou ihalt not be an rdulterer, 
l^fcivious, becaufc thç wild beafts. (he undoubtedly 
meant the hyaena) partake of the two {exes, and alter^ 
natçly ^njoy each. ^'Muftellam non manducabis," 
*' thou Ihalt not cat of the weafel," iignifies, thou ihalt 
not proflitute thy mouth to the mod infamous of pol- 
lutions, (the text is much plainer) **for the muftella, or 
Veafcl, brings forth at the mouth." Here phyfic and 
natural hiftory are as much at a* fault as logic. It is 
iveedlefs to extend this note any farther, as.it, already^ 
fofficipntly marks out the fpirit, in which the authors 0(2 
fhçi firil ages of the church have drawn ujp thçir writings^ 
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tîien, whofe religion was founded on Peifiiv, 
and whofe opinions approached much nearer 
to thedoftrinc of the Chriftians, than to the 
fables of Paganifm; ■ 

Many authors, aftonilhed at the filence of 
all the hiftorians, with regard to the Jewifh 
nation, have concluded themfelves juftified 
in fuppofing them to have been a poor, def- 
pifed, and wandering multitudes but they 
«nuft acknowledge, that if their origin was 
obfcure^ yet ample amends were made for this 
difadvantage, by their fubiequent condition. 
If we may credit Jofephus, the population of 
Judaea, confidering the fmall extent of this 
province, was very great -, but feveral writers, 
lefs fufpefted of partiality, than Jofephus, 
aflert that, under the firft emperors, the Jews 
jiad fpread themfelves through Paleftine, 
Syria, Cilicia, a great part of the Archipelago, 
and almoft all Afia Minor; They had'form- 
ed eftabliÛiments in moft of the great cities, 
but particularly at Cœfarea, at Alexandria, 
and even at Rome. But, after the bloody 
wars of Titus, and of Vefpafian', a ftill greater 
«umber came pouring in, amongft the pro- 
vinces of the empire. The majority of thefe 
Jews, whether difperfed, and fugitives, or 

whether 
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I 

whether fettled, during à long period^ In tlié 
commercial cities» fo far from havitig been 
concerned in the death of Jefus Chrift, were 
even ignorant of his name. And as till then^ 
th^y had been attached to their religion, fole- 
ly by thofc relations» which they preferred 
with their Jerufalem, and by the cuftom of 
cither^ fometimes going» or fending proxies 
to oSer facrifices in the temple» it became 
ealy for them to accomodate themfelves to 
the new law» which proved the inutility of 
thefe facrifices, and which feemed fo fully 
juftified by the event» But» whether they 
confented to embrace the chriftian faith, or 
whether they perfifted in the obfervation of 
their ceremonies, and their dogmas, their 
contempt for the Gods of the heathens» and 
their avcrfion» from the mode in which thefe 
Gods were worlhipped, fuppUed the two re- 
ligions with fufficient matter for reciprocal 
and fatirical abufe. Hence, it hath happen*- 
ed» that the profane writers frequently con»- 
founded the' Jews» and the Chriftians to* 
gethcr. in thofe charges of atheifm, which 
they have, on feveral occafions» levelled 
agamft them ; but thefe odious imputations, 
defigned, at all times, to irritate the peopk# 

and 
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iDid l^ur on the magiftrates, brought over 
ieveral new converts to chriftianity.f»!) 

Many philolj^ph^rs^ who beheld with in- 
dignation, thofe fables with which the com*'* 
mon people were amufed) and were weary of 
the vain difputes of the fchooh, fek a grow- 
ing partiality towards a religion, the bafis of 
which Was the eftablifhed notion of the exiSt^ 
TOce of ONE ALMIGHTY and ONLY 
GOD. They foon endeavoured to' unite them- 
Selves with the Chriftians ^ and they were noc 

left 

fmj Much may foe faid» concerning the manner in 
iKrhich the Chriilian religion was afie^ed, by the de« 
itruftion of the temple of Jerufalem. A modern writer 
liath very ingenioufly obicrved^ that the clergy drew 
from this circumftance, an advantageous opportunity 
W iacreafing their own confcquence. For the bifliops^ 
or infpeélors» Epi/cofùh theelders, or bo&ourable per« 
fons, Prejbuteroiy and the overfecrs, or attending prieilst 
Viaconoi^ who were but the minillets of a fociety, con* 
%dering equality as their firft principle^ did not he* 
fitate to liken themfelves to the Jewiih hierarchy ; th« 
£rll comparing themfelves to the great PontiFs, the 
fécond to the priefls, Sacerdotes^ and the laft to the Le» 
vites. ** Cum poft urbem Hicrofolymam dcnuo ever* 
fam, fpes omnis Judseis adempta e/Tet rempublicam 
iiiam inflaurandi, Epifcopi iimiles turn videri volebant 
Pontiiicis maximi Judaecrum, Preibites eodem quoia* 
cerdotes loco verfari dicebantur, Diaconi cum Levitit 
comparabantur. (Moihemii inllit. Hifl. Eccl. fe6l« z* 
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lefs ftricken with the fimplicity of t^hcir doc- 
trine, than, with the. mildnefs of their mord 
fyftem. No fuperftition, no facrifices, no 
exterior worlhip were found amongft them-» 
the faithful were, then, fatisfied, if they af- 
fertibled, from time to time, in fome great 
hall, and moft frequently, at the houfes of 
their particular friends: there, the Elder 
iJPreJbus) inftrufted them in the moft familiar 
manner ; this cuftom was either preceded, or 
followed by fome lefture, taken out of the 
Gofpel, or the Bible; and the whole was 
concluded with a fimple repaft, made up of 
fuch offerings, as the faithful, each accord- 
ing to his abilities, had brought, whilft the 
poor arid the ridh fat down, promifcuoufly, 
to the fame meal. The bread, and the wine 
were always bleffed by the Elder, and this 
entertainment was either followed, or accom- 
panied by fome Ganticles, in praife of God.(«) 

Equality 

(ff) The f*orm of the Chriilian aiTemtlies, afterwards, 
underwent fome alteration. The perfecutions to which 
the faithful were expofed, frequently obliged them to 
aHemble before the break of day, in order to aivoid the 
being difcovered. They were, then,* contented with 
making their oblations, and bleffing the bread and 
wine. The repafl was either negki^ed, or put off till 

night, 
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Equality amongft mankind, charity, ' benefi- 
cence, and the diftributing of alms> wcre^ 
at oncC) fecommehded, and praâifed, in 
thefepiotisaffcmblies: where could humanity, 
wjierô could trut philofophy have feen a more 
refpeâiàble objeâ: ? - 

Bue chriftiamty began to break loofe from 
her once exckifive connexion, with fim pie 
and obfcure individuals. Thé fpirit of di& 
cuifion, (o oppofite to the fpirit of charity^ 

You L U had 



Ijight, and a convènîéhl pllace of iAeéting was fijced Ott, 
againft that timv. Two reafons rendered this arrange- 
ment neccâafy y ' ârft» becaufb to have eaten early on 
the morning mufl' have been an é):traordihary circum^ 
ftaiKé, and efpecially/ when this was done in com* 
memoration of the lad fuppef of Jefos Chriâ; fécond* 
jyi becaufe the Chriûians were fesHtil, left it 'fhoald 
be perceived, that they had drunk wine before the hour 
of dinner, the which circumftance, not being ufual, 
itiight have deteéled them; When they afterwards be->> 
gan to eajoy more tranquility, they continued to af*' 
iembie'on the morning, and to diftiibute thl^ iiread and 
witié', as ibon as their oblations and prayers' were ton-» 
dttded. The divine fervice was then divided into two^'. 
parts : the Catucbumenti^ the Strangers, AuliitntiSy ' the' 
Penitent^, LugentiSy or Hytmant es ^ were admitted during* 
the ledlures, and foi^e of the prayers, which were, for' 
the moil part, in the form of our litanies : they were, 
then, fent away; and this Was called '* MiiTa Cathecu-- 

menorum«'^ 
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l^ad fojiW means to intrad%u:e kiîslf amodgft 
Ithc faitbfuli vho,. eithet çojDpçlle^. \>y p^j» 
Ifciuioiis^ tQ ex^miia© mprp. nari!0\yly intq^ 
thei? dpgrpasj» or çncouragçfij s^nd: t^n^pttà 
^' cheir firft foiççefe, tQ ëttg^e: in ç0ntrov*cfy# 
were foon obferved to mafcte their appearance 
]f^, pobliçx and toj gro^iv famiUar with^ the 
fchpQlç* J^latç^iÔB «asi M .«fett time, th« 
naoft fafhiOWabJn doftFtfte, aaiortgft the. phi-, 
lofophjçai dQgniatifts. !( wa$^ inâeçd^ be^ 
^niîng corrupt» ahd fo tningled with, ideas 
' ! . - .. .- of 

i{ieiif)iu^ ,'' the di/bûiSon o!; thç C^tacf^uiQens. - Tàent . 
I^egaft the. graj'çxs, > wl^ich WeiFÇ followed by a long: 
th&nCgiv}ngi03e thc.£uçhariji, t^)^ «vi rd «rWU/y^ani 
the çomnviuvipn;^ after. wJiich, the* fait}ifiil wff& dif* 
xniiTedjj and tjbi? was cajkd ** ^ïffK{ûfile^^um^** 

We maft^ Jbiow.ev,e]^ çQn^6. thajL.f9in^ aboies crept 
ij(ito,|theie. aifemblie& of the Erf): , dhriilians^ all £»cte4; 
and refpeét^le^ they xnjiy appear to us. Thi^biihop^ 
frequeAtiy;,.^rQ^died the,ricby with having brpiighttdt 
the rq>a(i ^d to the* communion, nice miea^, whidt 
t^iey i^e^y|e4^/olelxr % themfelvcs; wWft the ppcrf 
Ivad fcafce^y enough: to fatisfy their b^oger, TJi^ .^ik 
tfsJ^k f<P?netimçs9 b^[>pei^dj >i|dtik^,pOor pftrtQ^Ic &i 
plentifui|!y>o£ the,ofieringS|^ ^s .to )>eçoiE^ inu>xicaçeid# 
a^^hat fQi vi^Qfe|i%^ th^t it wat necc;flary tox^rry them. 

Confnjic» on the foregoing fabjcft of all this notei. 
the apology of Saint Juftin> the letters, of PHay, and. 
%ijpghafl9L*^aiiti^ui:ieâ of the churchy b; 15. &€• 
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bf the force ôf Theurgy^ of Magic, as to 
have degenerated' into a kind of fuperftitious 
fyftem 5 but yet the firft principle of this 
philosophy Wasj cortftantly, the eftabliflicd 
notion of ONE ETERNAL AND ONLY 
G<M>, who had aâed upon matter^ and given 
d form to the chaos, Plato imagined that 
God, who comprehended within Himfelf^ 
an univerfal idea of all poflible things, could 
not have manifefted himfelf, but by means 
of a Tht)ught, an A£iiH)e Reaforij which He 
called the Son of God, His Firft-Born, His 
Word, (X'oyoç.) It was by the Word, that 
God had placed in the World a vivifying 
Spirit, an aftiVc foul. It was by the Wordj 
that Man had been created, and that a Soul 
had fallen to his lot. It was by the Word, 
alfo, that the univerfe had been peopled with> 
Genii, and Demons, .(AawfAowO who occu- 
pied the fpace between God^ inhabiting 
the upper regions, and man^ dwelling on the 
furface of the earth. Thefe ideas, borrow- 
ed, in a great meafure, from the Gymnofo* 
phifts//?) tallied much more eafily with' 
Chriftianity, thï(n with the Materialifm of 

U 2 Ariftotle, 



{0) See Hyde, Hoi well, kz. 
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Ariftotlf , and the atoms of Epicurus. Hcnôej 

arofe that eagernefs» with which the majority 

ç£ the Fathers of the Church, {o haftily^ 

availed themfelves of thefe ideas: hence arofe 

that refped, and even that enthufiafni) with 

which they mentioned the divine Piato '^(pY 

fome alTerting that God had revealed to him 

His Mylleries $ others declaring that he had 

been in Judaea, and there received the know^ 

ledge of His dodtrine : but, to the laft opi* 

nion, even Saint Auguftin, in Ipite of his 

great veneration for this philofopher, could 

not, poffibly, fubfcribe; nay, this author 

hath taken the pains to cdleét authoritieSj 

from which he proves, that Plato died long 

before the tranflation of the Septuagint had 

enabled the Greeks to underftand the books 

of Moks.(q) 

As 



CpJ See «^ de tivitate Dei. 1. 8. c. !•" 

fçj AU *the works of the firft fathers of the churchy 
breathe the fpirit of Platonifm. Saint Juftin exprefsly 
faithy that if he quitted the fchools» in which the doc- 
trine of Plato was taught, it was not on account of its 
being contrary to the dodlrine of the Chriflians, but 
becaufe it was not entirely the fame. , ** Non equidem 
quod aliénas funt à Chriflo Platonis doflrina:;, fed quod 
nbn funt ex omni parte fimiles." (Apolog. i.) This 
fhilofophy, involved in fuch a fimilitude to chriftianity, 

main* 
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As emhufiafm and fubtlety continually 
leap over all bounds, fomd difad vantages, of 
courfe, refultcd from this union between 
philolbphy, and religion. In feet, if afmall 
fiu-mber of fi^nple and upright fduhwere en- 
trufted with the prefervation of the faith, yet 
the world was full of Platonic CbriJiianSj and 

U 3 Chriftian 

inaintained an inf^oence even over opinions, refpeéling 
worfhip» or, to fpeak more properly, over the notions 
of the relation between the creature, and the Creator f 
to this philofophy, Quietifm feema indebted fox» its ori-. 
gin, as Saint Auguftin exprefsly afTerts, that, according 
'to the Platonic fyftem, the Philoibpher ought to be in 
}ove with God; and that he who ihall have thus loved 
God, will be entitled to enjoy him. ^'Ipfum autem 
verum, ac fummum bo^um Plato dicit Deum, 'unde 
vnlt eife philcfophum amatorem Dei, at quoniamphi* 
lofophia ad beatam viam tendit, fruens Deo. fit beatu& 
qui Deum amaverit.'' (de civ. Dei. L ^ c. 8^^ 

Origen, whofe ch^rafter is that of having violated 
every principle, hath perverted the Platonic philofophy, 
more than any of the ecclefiaftical writers. ' I ihall only 
produce one example, from amongil a thoufand ; it is 
taken from his Apology, (book ^6.) where, quoting 
thefe very obfcure words of Plato ; <* in rebus omnibus 
qoas ad fcieniiam adhibere neceiTe eft^ tria funt, quar* 
turn autem ipfamet fcientia : horum primum eft nomen, 
^Iterum fermo, tertium idolum, quartum fcicntia:" 
three things are necefTary to facilitate the attainment of 
knowledge, which is but the fourth thing j firft the 

nanie. 



-n 
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Cbrifiian Platonijls. A pafllon for Metaphyw 
jlics foon became conneded with a pafiion fo^ 
Magic,^ and thpn, every thing ^warS iovolyec^ 
in controverfiesji and in prodigies. Hencç 
fprang thofe fchifms, and herefies, wbich^ 
even in the moft profperous times^ threw thé 
church ij[:ito diyifians, ^nd armed h.ei: children 

againft 

çapie» iecoiiidlyx the difcpuxfe,^ or x\^ word, thûdfyi^ 
the image, or the figure, and foarthly, knowledge, ox 
Science, Origen obferves» that the ChriftiaiM adopted 
thç fame princijple, and that S^int John, the Baptill, i^ 
the namç, the voicçt <^ vox daman^is iç deferto;*^ 

■ ■ 

jefus Chrift, the difcaurfe, or the word i that the fen-t 
£ble ferai 1^ (^< forma qase in ai;iima impreiTa manet 
poftquam in ilia Chri^lus fuuni yerbuni; fua vulner^ 
impreflik*') anfivers ^ the image^ or the figui^e, andij;! 
^ort, that the fame is, alfo, fcience or knowledge. 
It is this Platonic delirium, which mak^s Orjgen cent 
ftantly believe that the Angels, enjoyed within them-! 
(elves, a portion of the Divinity. He faith, *< the 
reafon why I do not adore them, is, bec^ufe I have 
thought th^t, as men are frequently deceived, either 
by their own ideas, pr by the miftakes of others, fo 
amongft the fouls, which have quitted the bodies, in 
which they refided,. amongft even the Angels, and the 
Demons, fomç çiay be found, v^ho, feduçed by certain 
probabilities, or led aflray by fome fophiilry, might 
become capable of pretending to be Gods. Now, as it 
is difiicult* for men to unravel ail this myflery, the 
plaineft, and beft method is, to offer no ^dor^tion, i% 
^IPjr tçinçs of tbis pr^ç^ 
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^gainft each other. The fm«rity of plain 
dealing was foon funk amidft the implacable 
violence which infefted the^ theological dif- 
putes. Perplexed in theii* endeavours to fup- 
porc a (tt of frivolous and obfcure opinions, 
they wcr^ obliged to have recourfe to artifice: 
^and as^ the fiinglicity of the trpc Chriftian 
doArine, difdained to ipingle with all theib 
cavillings, they counterfeited books, and 
forged the oracles of the Sil^lS;, ^ y.nfbr- 
tunatcly, thcfe illufions were not pnly ele- 
vated into, credit^ by afalfe andi extravagant 
35eal; but it too frequently happened, that 
authors, reputable in every other rcfpef^^ 
fell into the ffi^^re, and thus, brought into, 
queftion the truths» which they were anxious 
to inculcate^ It is a m^^tter of concern, to, 
obferve foch a writer, as Laftantius/r^ coa- 
fidcntly, quoting paflage^ from the works of 
Mercurius Trifmegiftus, and the books of 
the Erythraean Sibyl ^ produdions acknow- 
ledged to have been counterfeited, and ia 
which the forgery betrays itfelf, by the bad 
policy of their authors, who were fo abfqrd 
as. to exprefs their meaning, more clearly, 

U 4 thaa 



Mt^ 



frj See InfUt. 1. 4. 
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.than all the ancient Prophets have expreffë'd 
theirs. ' 

The misfortane, cntaikd upoo the ma- 
jority of the Ecclefiaftical writers, of the 
.three firft ages, of having falkn into fonve 
herefy, «lay be confidered as a punifhmen!, 
inflifted upon them, becaufc they abandoned 
the fimplicities of the Gofpel, for the fubtlc* 
ties of the fchools. Indeed, not to mention 
the opinion of the Millenarians, which was, 
almofl: generally received amongft them, it 
is evident, that, at one time, they maintain^ 
cd the Metempfycofis, or the tranfmigratioa 
of fouls, into the bodies of animals -, (a doc^ 
trine embraced by Saint Juftin) (s) at another 
time, they afferted, (wicnefs Tertullianj that 
the foul, and even God were material \(t) 

andj 

(s) " Qui au tern videndi (Deum) facultate indigni 
judicati funt, quidnam inquit (Triphon) patiuntor? in 
aliquo ferarum corpore vclut in carcerc vijiciutitur, 
atque id Aipplicium eorum eft," He f^ith, alfo, tha^ 
fouls, being created, as t)ie world was created, are, 
like the worldj peridiable. ** Qaâ de causa, et mo- 
jriuntur, et puniuntur." (Dialog.) 

(/) ** Nos autem zi^iimaci corporalem, et hiç prQ-p 
fitemur, et in fuo volumine probamus habentem pro- 
prium genus fubftantise, et foliditatis, per quam quid» 
et fentire, et pati poffit." And, in another place, 
♦^ quis negabit Deum cfle corpus,^ àc.*'* 
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and, at another time, they denied, with Ar- 
nobius, the creation of man; and invalidated 
the teftimonies from Gencfis, relative to the 
creation of the world. (u) With rcfpeft to 
all this, it may be remarked, that fuch hath 
conftantly been the fate of thofe writers, who 
were free, to follow the. bent of their under- 
ftandings -, and that, if the fathers of the 
church, in thefe later ages, have not met 
with the fame misfortune, they were, in a 

great 

, («) See I. 2. adverfus gentes, where he obferves that, 
perhaps, an infinity of ages hath paffed away, fince the 
world wa9 created; that it is impoflible to know the 
defigns of God ; and facrilege to believe, that he cre- 
ated men, fince experience proves, that they are very 
wicked, and much inclined to evil.* It U fingular 
^ that Arnobiusy a well inflruded author, and who wrote 
at the concluiion of the third age, fhould have been 
Ignorant of the doflrlne of original fin. 

* If I am not miftaken^ the learned autbor^ in this place^ 
ulludes to tbefollonving pajage in Amobius : ^* fed procul b/ec 
^heat fceUrat^ ofinionis tmmçimtas^ ut D^us credatur om^ 
nipotens, magnarum^ et in'vifibilium rerum Sator, et Con^ 
ditor, Procreatory tarn mobiles animas genuijfe gravit atis, ac 
ponderisy conjiantiaque nuUius : in *vitia labilesy in pecca* 

tor urn genera uni-verfa déclives, âfr/* / bave taken 

tbe liberty to infert tbe Greek quotations in tbis laji note, a€- 
ççrding to tbe original text» It is more tban probable that tbe, 
paffages luere luritfen ià tbe manufcript copy of tbis elegant 
performance, exaélly as t bey are, here, reftored, and that tbe 
errors and (miffions bave ariffn, foleljyfrom tbe negli^HCt^ 
e^ été printer. K. , 
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great meafure, indebted for an exemptkai 
froni it, to the advantage of having known 
the decifions of the CEcumenical church, and 
to the happy neceffity,. under which they 
were laid, of fubmitting their reafon to the 
canonical decrees, (^«r^ 

But, 

(x) Before the patronage of tjxe emperors permitted 
the biihops to aiTemble, And fo^m oecumcnk^l councils^ 
there was nothing» which could have ferved, as an ef- 
tabliihed rule, in the matter of dodlrine. The church, 
had, as yet, no vifible chief, whofe authority was ac* 
Icnowledged, or confirmed i (0%^ fetcin^ afide the pri* 
vileges; which the biihops of Rome might have claimedji 
^ the fucceiTors of St. Peter, it is certai()» that they 
were, in faA, indebted» for their credit,, to their pofi- 
.tion, that is,^ to the advantage which they enjoyed by 
Iceeping their fee, at the c^pit^l* But, before the em- 
|>erors had embraced the faith, and, particularly,, 
whilft they perfecuted it, this pre-eminence could not 
have been very diftingaijhed. We may, indeed, per- 
ceive that, at the beginning of the fourth age, and at 
f he time of the celebrated quarré] between Donatus, 
\>ifhop of Caf^ Nigrx, and Cxciliim, bifhop of Carthage, 
]^elchiades» the bifhop, or pope of Rome, (the two 
words were fynonimous) having a^embled ^ council ^X 
|lome, the d«çrçes of this council were not obiêrved ) 
ib that Conflantine was obliged to appoint anothei' 
council, to meet at Aries, at which council, pope SjV 
vefler did not aflift, either in perfon, or by proxy ; noif 
did he even obtain any intelligence of its decrees, but 
fcy common Içttçr cf ^dvice^ in which neither his affent, 

m 
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But, although thefe contradidlions fomc*- 
What cxpofcd the reputation of the Chriftiaa 
Ichools, it muft be allQwed, that thcjr rtn**^ 
dered thçm, from another quarter, very cf- 
fential fervices -, finçe the new doélrine amply 
regained, in a negative fenfe, the ady^intages 

r 

which it 1q(1, in a pofitive fenfe. Saint Juftin, 

> Tatian, 

»«^— ^i»^— — — ^■^— ^— i^i— — ■ ■ I ■ . 

^ ^or his approbiition were demanded* Eufe^iùs, whoi 
enters into ^ long detail of the hi dory of the Niceno 
council^ doth not appear to pay any attention to tho 
l^iihop of Roine, and is fgtisfied with merely obferving^ 
^hat '*T9]ç ffaoriXivèa-YéÇ nroXtuç o jxsy ^rpofr^ç V^epct ^« y^fuç ; 
irpfcr^uTtpo» ^ ùivra ^appm; rwi tcvr^ Tft|iy sn-^tipofi. The bi^ 

. ihop of the royal city abfented himfelf on account of 
his great a^e ; foine of the elders, however, were prcr 

- fcnt, who fupplied his place." (V. Eufeb. ^ Reading^^ 
fol. V. I. p. 580.) " Sozomenes hath written nearly 
to the ik^ie efie<^ ; JeM^c it ox hoc yi^a^ç ^7£^v^7r(tyf TO, 
but JuUus, on account of his grea( age, was abfent.*' 
^Sozomeni hiil. fa:ç.- 4. p. 34. c. 17. Reading, v. 2.)~ 
If it fometimes happened that the métropolitain churdiet 
were referred to, that they might fettle partiçul?ir pointai 
pf dotSlri^e, this was an advantage, which Rome only 
enjoyed in common with the refl. Aniidd a multitude 
of authorities, which clearly prove it, I (hail cite onc^ 
from TertuUiîin (de p|-^fcrîptione). This author, in- 
forming us in what manner herefies are to be ciiilin<ic 
guifhed, froçi the orthodox deadline, faith, that rotL 
courfe muft be had to the traditions of the church ^ 
*• if in Achaia, confult Corinth ; if in Macedoniai^ 
çonfult Philippi, and ThefTalonica ; if in Afia,^ co^CmA^ 
Pf JiCfusj ma if h Italy, confult Roraç," 



. « 
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Tatîan, Minudus Felix, Origen, and Lao 
tantius had examined, with the moft fcru- 
pulous attention, all the'dogmas of Paganifm;^ 
they had dared to pluck afide the veil, which 
covered this falfe religion j and as it fre- 
quently happens, that ideas, fe<:rctly fprcad- 
ing themfelvcs through enlightened and ju- 
dicious minds, wait but for the moment o*^ 
liberty, or the daring efforts of fome author, 
before they blaze out, at every point, and 
avenge the rights of injured reafon ; fo each 
intelligent individual, who exifted at that; 
period, read with avidity thefe interefting 
eontroverfies. It is even probable, that whilft 
fuich eontroverfies beftowed obligations, by 
cjcftroying prejudices at once fo ridiculous^ 
and deeply rooted, they, at the fame time, 
damped fome degree of favour on the opi- 
nions, which were attempted to be eftablifhed 
in their place. In cherifhing the Chriftians, 
men cherilhed the enemies of the priefts > 
nor were they infenfible of the kindnefs, 
which they had received from them, by the 
overthrow of fo ancient an impoftufe. How 
unfortunate a circumfljance muft it have- 
proved, if a fevere policy had, then, ^4^:- 
prived us of thofe learned produ£lion5,, to, 

which^ 
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^hich, amidft many other valuable acqui- 
ficions, we Hand particularly indebted for the 
precious illuftrations of antrquity^ and the 
enlightened memorials of the long empire of 
foperftition ! happily, the profcriptioYi againft 
^books, did not begin till towards the end of 
the third age-, for, although the philofophi* 
cal emperors, fuch- as Trajan, Antoninus^ 
and Marcus Aorelfus, too rigoroufly, called 
to an account, a feâ, whom they ought to 
have tolerated^ yet they never levelled their 
perfecutions againft the works, which the 
leaders of -this fed had compofed. They 
judged it more becoming, to treat with re- 
ipedt, thofe mute and peaceable depofîtaries 
of the Sentiments of mankind ; and they re**, 
garded them, as facred afylums, open to 
every fyftcm, whether founded in error, or 
conceived in the fpirit of truth. The Chrifti- 
ans exclaimed violently againft the new ty- 
ranny, to which their books were, expofed : 
they refitted the fearch of the inquifitors, 
with the moft unfllaken refolution, com- 
prifing within their anathemas all the 3lr^- 
ditores^ that is, thofe who were fo pufiUa- 
nimous as to facriRce their books or bibles 

to the magi ftra tes. 

As 
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Ai to the reft, Pcrfccution ferved ohljr to 
^ taft an additional Iviftre over the reputatioil 
of the Chriftians. Under a defpotic govern^ 
ment) , every aâ: of fevérity is, at once, dcem^ 
ed unjuft. Ai^d Who, iûdeed, could have 
beheki without concerà,^ the fate of thefe uti- 
Kappy wrttehcà, daily draggled to the tri* 
bunat of feme freed- noan^ ^me creature 
Ëfced into place, who, invefted with the titld 
either of Pretor, or of Proconful, concluded 
that he ^ had a right to give laws to opinion^ 
and pafs his judgemetit on the confcieiice of 
another?. Thus^ all^ except thofe fanatics 
who had been infefted by the fuggeftions of 
theprieils, pitied and encouraged theChriftir 
4»is, whofe writings, every where, recom- 
mended that toleration which Jtfus Chrift 
had taught them, and which, from the pe- 
culiarity of rheir lot, it was their intereft td 
preach o£ They were particularly cai?eful 
to flee from the prcfence of tyrannical ma* 
giftrates; and they travelled into the re-» 
moteft provinces of the empire* in order to 
reveal their dogmas to plain and untutored 
minds. They defcribed a God of peace, a> 
God, who conQdered all mankind as his 
children ; and who admitted not of afly dif* 

' fcrcncc 
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ïierence between them, whether they were 
nobles, or plebeians, Romans, or Barba» 
rians, free^ or in flavery. Thus^ WasChriftU 
anity extended throu|thout thcprovinctfs^ btit 
principally in Spain and Gaul, Where it was 
fo generally propagated^ that although Con- 
fiant ius^ Chlorus^ and Conftantihe, his fuc« 
ceffpr, did not totajly embrace it, yet they 
thought it good policy to countenance it, 
with their favour, and to avail themfeives of 
it, in dppofitioo to the preponderating in* 
■fiueocc of Dioclefian and GaktiuSi 

Aâ wc have, now, carried our rcflc6btoiis> 
down to' that importable aera, in which, Coh* 
ftantine, having united in a fubmiffion to his 
laws, tht largcft* empire that ever cxifted, 
employed his whole power, to render Chrifti- 
anity the ruKng religion, we fhall, for a 
ItîOHiènt, fix bur attention on the reign^ of 
this prince. Here, then, we conclude our 
Tertlàrk<5 on Chriftianity, the progrcfs of 
which ceafe' to fae extraordinary, when di- 
hefted by "the' openations of the moft power-' 
î&ilyand the moft abfolute of all theempcrors. 
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Off CsMJiantine, 



T 



HE fourth age of the church opened 
under the molt unfortunate aufpices. An 
empire divided amongft the chiefs of the 
Barbarians^ defolated by continual wars, and 
ravaged 'by a foreign army ; a religion, at 
one moment, perfecuted by the prince, and 
at another mpment, tearing in pieces her own 
entrails ; now timid) now furious \ then 
weak) then fanatic •, either condemned to 
nience» or loft in herefies, conformably to 
the caprice of fovereigns, and the revolutions, 
of the ftate -, the deftruftion of all public 
morals 5 licentioufnefs, or defpotifm ufurp- 
ing the place of a regular form of govern- 
ment j. 
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ment; and avarice^ and depredation feated 
on the tribunals^ compofe the objeûs which 
fill up the piâure, prefented to us, by the 
Roman empire, or rather, by the whole 
world. During this dreadful chaos, during 
this total overthrow of power and opinion» 
mankind waited in expeftation of a mailer ; 
one of thofc ferocious warriors, who, whilll: 
he remained too formidable to dread an 
oppofitipn from the people, might prove 
equally invincible againft the attacks of rival 
nations, was all they afked for. Although 
no longer defirous of liberty, yet they were 
anxious to enjoy peace ; the vigour of théit 
minds was already bent i their intrepidity 
was exhaufted ; and whatfoever mïght have 
been the will of a defpot, an univerfal prin- 
ciple of adulation was prepared to adopt it. 
Diocletian alike wearied with battles and 
with glory -, at once loathing the occupations 
of a general, and the employments of a fo- 
vcreign ; but particularly difpleafcd with the 
Romans, whofe bafenefs, and ingratitude he 
had experienced, defpifcd the luftre, and ap- 
prchended the dangers, which furrounded 
the throne of the world, and thi$ too, at a 
time when he was, of all others, the moft 
Vol. I. X worthy 
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worthy of filling it. Unfortunately, he forc^ 
faw not» until it was toQ late, the part 
which he was obliged to tAke ^ but like a 
coniijiander, who difœantles the conquered 
place before it be abandoned, he rendered 
the pof which he quitted, impoffible to be 
maintained. The empire was divided into 
four diocefesj 'or governments. An illufory 
ballance of power had been eftabliihed, 
amongft the chiefs, who under the titles of 
either Caefar, or Auguftus, prefided over the 
lèverai departments. The colleagues, united 
only by illegal marriages, pr forced adop- 
tions, unavoidably, became mutual rivals; 
and he who, firft, triumphed over his com- 
petitor, was fure of invefting himfelf, fhortly 
afterwards, with the rank, and authority of 
an univerfal monarch. It was under thefe 
circumftances, that Conftantine, in the flower 
of his age, and adorned with all the gifts of 
nature, inherited a power, which Conftan- 
tius, his father, had made a favourite and de- 
firable objeâ:. To reign, was, in faft, to 
wage war. His firft exploits, were diredted 
againft the Franks. A conqueror beyond the 
Rhine, a peaceable fovereign amongft the 
Gauls, he, quickly, fixed his views on Italy. 

There 
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There, the fway of Maxcntius was grown 
<letefl;able. At once, cruel, and fuperftltious» 
whilft he confulted the oracles," his hands 
vWere imbrued in huroan blood. This period 
was the empire, of magic. Every place was 
£yiled with the accounts of evocations, of far 
crifices, and of predidions. Whether, as 
Eufcbius faith, Conftantihe, intimidated by 
the inchantments of > Maxcntius, fought after 
other arms, wherewith to oppofe him 5 or 
whether bis acquaintance with the dilpofition 
of a people, irritated by perfecutions, and in- 
clined towards chriftianity, infpired him with 
thfc idea of placing his fupport, upon a new 
religion, it is certain that he was eager in tef. 
tifying his averfion from thofe falfe deities, 
and his attachment to the mode of worlhip, 
peculiar to the Chriftians. 

Nothing can be- more obfcure, than the 
hiftoryof the Labarum^ or crofs, which ap- 
peared to Conftantine, whilft he marched at 
the head 'of his army. What hath been 
written, either to confirm, or to confute tills 
circumftance, may be feen in a work pub- 
iiflied by Mr. Le Beau. (y) I prefume it to 

X2 be 

(y) Hift. du bas Emp. torn. i. 
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be exceedingly clear, that the period, add 
the place, at which this event happened, are 
equally uncertain. Not only Origen, but all 
the profane hiftorians are filent, on the fub- 
jeft^z^ Even Eufsbius doth not relate it, 
as a faft generally known, but as an incident 
mentioned to hi|n by Conftantine \(à) neither 
was there any vifible trace of the prodigious 
efFcft, which fuch a miracle ou^t to have 
produced, (ince the army of this prince^ Hill 
remained devoted to Pagapifm, and fince he 

himfelf 



(:<.) The author ndight have excepted the learned 
writei's of the Univeffal Hiftorvi whofe credulity» and 
complaifance have implicitly adopted from Eufebius» an 
' account which that father only believed in part« }£• 

{a) Quod fi quidem ab alio quopiam diceretur» haud 
facile auditores fidem effent habituri. (2)^ ntita Com* 
fiantifïh A'^* I* cap^ 38. It is certain, that if £ufebiuft 
imagined that he was relating a fadl» as fufficiently 
known» and as generally confefied as this ought to have 
been, he would not either have written widi fo much 
precaution, or have begun with agreeing, that if any 
other^ except Conftantine, had mentioned this drcum- 
Hance, his audience would not have given him much 
credit. Thus the whole authenticity of this narrative, 
is confined to the teflimony of two perfons ; the one, 
probably inftigated cither by enthufiafm, or policy; 
and the other engaged by fituation, and intereft, to tf 
ceivc the ftory, as a truth. 
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himfelf did not declare that he was become a 
Chriftian, until' fome time afterwards. Itr"is 
not, therefore, without reafon, that this hif- 
tory hath been often called in queftion, and 
confidered as a picus fraud^[b) which is the 
worft of all falGties, becaufe by poifoning 
even the very fource of truth, it expofes the 
mod facred authorities, to all thofe doubts 
which profane writers are fo ready to caft 
upon them. But, whatever may have hap- 
pened, it is a pofîtive truth, that Conftantine 
granted to the Chriftians, a protection fo 
ftrikingly marked, that the firfl: ufe, which 
he made of his viftory over Maxentius, was 
to engage Licinius to proclaim an adt of to-* 
leration in their favour. 

It is at this period, that we may fix the 
beginning of the epoch, which we ihould 
ftile the Ene age of the church, if the dif- 
putes, the cabals, the fchifms, and thé cruel 
and extravagant errors, with which he was 
agitated, had not tarnifhed the luflre of thefe 
proiperoufi days. Here, bifhops accufed bi- 
(hops of having ftolen the facred veflçls, whilft 
a woman gave away the chief fee in Africa. 

X3 There 

« ■ ■ ■ I ' ' ' ■ I I II ^ 

(bj See Echar4's Roman hiftory. 
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There, Chriftians, fcarcely cfcapcd from one 
perfecution, carried on a fécond, ftill more 
cruel tban^ the firft, again ft thcmfclycs, by 
turns reproaching one another, either with 
^efcrtion, or with treafon.(0 And here, a 
&t of zealots, lefs ambitious indeed,^^ but 
more fanatic, had fubftituted barbarity in the 
place of outiage: it is impoffible to rcfleft 
without horror, on thofe heretics, called 
Circumcelliones^ a kind of Maniacs, who, mif- 
taking the "^Cfrds^prai/e be to God, for a fignal 
to rally together, and not daring ta tranf- 
grefs the precept of the gofpel^ which for- 
bade, them to draw the fword, knocked down 
with clubs, all thofe who refufed to embrace 
their tenets ; and were fohietimes fo tranf- 
ported with madnefs, as :o precipitate them* 
fclves into the fea ; as if there had been con- 
tagions, peculiar to the mind, as well as the 
body ; and as if cruelty towards others, and 
towards themfelves, had been as much a dif- 
eafe attending on the ignorant and fuperfti- 
tious man, as the leprofy is a diforder, which 
naturally viftts the poor and the uncleanly 
wan. No church enjoyed tranquility, no 

' afylum 

fcji See Hiil. eccl. de Fleury torn* 2» . . 
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flfylum remained, in which . peace, and cha- 
rity could have reQded ; for, although the 
controverfies which difturbed Afia, were not 
attended with fuch cruel effefts, as thc^e coch 
troverfies by which the Eaft, Europe, and 
Africa were torn, yet they were much more 
vain and frivolous. I am pleafed with that 
ingenuous manner, in which Eufebius writes, 
when he relates thofe quarrels» which arofe, 
at the time, when the paflbver was to be ce^ 
lebrated. '^ Every one (faith he) differed in 
opinion, from another ; no two perfons could 
agree about the ceremonies of! religion, nor 
was an individual found, who khew what re- 
medy to apply ; for amidft fuch a multitude 
of diflerent çounfels, there was not the leaft - 
reafon advanced, why the fcale Ihould be in- . 
dined more to the one, than to the other 

X4, And 



fiij ** Itaqae cum omnes ubiqae populi jam dudam 
inter fe dilEderent, et facri religionis noâiss ritus con- 
tarbarentur, mortalium quidera nemo erat qui huic 
male remedium poiTet adhibere, cum utrinque inter ft 
diflentientes velut sequata lance controverfia penderct." 

I cannot refill the opportunity of introducing, on this 
occafion, a pafiage from ArnobiuSj^, whioh feems to be 

exceedingly 
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And yet, thefe internal diforders did not, 
prevent Chriftiantty from acquiring frcih vi- 
gour. In fpite of a reciprocal hatred, in fpite 
of a dtverfity of opinions, the favour of the 
fovereign, and the extinftion of Paganifm, 
was, as it were, the rallying point, to which 
every feft' equally tended. The ecclcfiaftical 
authority hath never been refufed to thofe 
princes, who countenanced the eccleiiaftics. 
Conftantine, fcarcely a Catechumen, and as 
yet half a Barbarian, ftained in his reputation, 
by fcveral parricides, and furroundcd with 
copcubines, and an illegitimate offspring, 
was foon coni^ered as an oracle, in all mat* 

ters 

exceedingly judicious, •*' Where ((kith he» b. 2.} is 
the ^ opinion, fo rational, and fo plaufîblc, that the 
fpirit of controverfy cannot fhake it ? can any ppfitîoA 
be fo abfurd, as to render fpecious arguments, inca* 
pable of Supporting it ? ivhen a perfon is once convin- 
ced, either of the truth, uj-ofthc falfity of any thing, 

he, 

• ^utefl enim quod humaria wgema tàhefa^arejfudlo con- 
traS&ionis non audeant ? quam'vis ilhd quod infirmare molt- 
untnr^ fit puruffty et Hqui^m^ et fveritatis obfignatwne mu-' 
nitum t out quid rur/us ajjer^re lierijùailibus argumentis ncn 
queunty quam'vis Jit aperttjffimè faljjum^ quam^is evidens^ ma- 
nifejfumque mendacimn. f cum enim fibi perfuaferit quis ejfe 
filiqutdf aut non eJfe, amat quod opirtatur affererey et acunfi/fC 
aiios anteiref maxime fi agatur res fitmmota,. et ahdiia^ ^4 
ieHginc invQlttt^ nature, drnob* L i. 
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ttrs relating to dodrine. His mediation was 
invoked, during each controverfy, and his 
prefcncc was dcfired at every council. Nay, 
to fuch a length were thefe things carried, 
that he was requefted to deliver out fermons 
and paftoral inftructions. The reward of fo 
much adulation was the prefcription pro- 
nounced foon afterwards Pgainft the Gods» 
their temples, and their miniflers. Chrifti- 
anity oppreflcd, preached in favour of to- 
leration ; but ChriftianJty, when rendered the 
ruling religion, became intolerant in her turn; 
and the bifhops, at once forgetting the pre- 
cepts 

t _^ 

he, immediately^ from a pafllon for difputatlon, be- 
comes attached to his own idea, and foon feeks, folely, 
to acquire a fuperiority over his adveifary, by dint' of 
the powers of the imagination» and by fubtlety ; efpe- 
cially when fome obfcare queftion, involved by its na- 
ture, in darknefsy is the point in debate." Such re* 
marks frequently fall from the pen of this excellent au- 
thor. It were to be wiihed that thofe, who, like him, 
have written in favour, of religion, had been guided by 
the fame fpirit of difcernment and toleration. Bold, 
and earneft, whilit he refutes paganifm, and the an- 
cient philofophy ; modeft, and cautious, vvhenfoe^er 
new doflrines are to be eftablifhed, reducing all to the 
belief of ONE ONLY God, and to the praftice of the 
natui-al law, he hath proved himfelf as much a fricixd 
tQÎnquifuivc doubt, as an enemy to fuperftitiou. 
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cepts of the gofpel, and their own true in- 
tereilsy in order to fubdue their enemies, fur- 
niOied the civil power with thofe arms, againfb 
the ufe erf" which, they had fo long inveighed. 
They went ftill farther ; and even thefe men^ 
who believed alfo in Jefus Chrift, who fol- 
k>wed the fame difcipline, and obferved the 
fame ceremonies, but who differed conccriiing 
fomé abftrufe, and fpeculative opinion,* could 
not make a proper ufe of that toleration, 
which had been granted to the heathehs, but 
ibme years before. The fame emperor, who 
in his firft edid, in favour of the Chriftians, 
had faid, in exprefs terms : " it is our will, 
that fuch as follow the errors of the Gentiles, 
ihould enjoy the fame tranquility, and the 
fame repofe which the faithful enjoy ; and wç 
efteem^ this reciprocal toleration, to be thé 
bell mean of propagating the truth. Let no 
one, therefore, prefume to moleft his fellow 
creature \ let every pcrfon live as he pleafeth; 
and let thofe, who chufe to adhere to afalfe 
religion, not only enjoy their forms of wor- 
Ihip, but their temples." The fame Con- 
ilantine, when fome time had elapfed, ifllied 
an edidl againft the heretics; in which he for- 
bids them to have any oratories, and even 

acquaints 
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acquaints them, that they muft not dare ta 
afiemble on any pretext whatfocver.C^^ He 
fcnt foldiers into all the provinces of the ciw 
pire^ to pull down the temples, to break 
their idols in pieces, to imprifon their pricfts, 
and to difperfe their worfhippers ; and whilft 
he thus eftabliflied his tenets, by fire and the 
fword, hewashimfelf inceffantly changing; 
perpetually paffing over from, one party, to 
the other parry ; and preaching, and incul^ 
eating contradiftorydoftrines, until, atlcngth^ 
forgetting, through the excefs of zeal, to bc 
baptized, he died an heretic. 

To draw afide the mafk, beneath which 
feeble humanity hath frequently remained 
hidden, is conftantly a painful employment 5 
but howfoever odious it may be ifi fociety, in 
all hiftprical rcfearches, it is at once noble 
and ufcful. In fa6t, if the ordinary courfe 
of juftice requires that a flow and impartial 
examination Ihould rife up, after a longferies 
of years, to redrefs her errors, how much 
more is' hiftory, placed at firft between the 
fycophant, and the carping fophifter, àftd 
then delivered over to the blind compiler, 

entitled 

(e) See £ufeb. de vita Conô, 1. 2. c. 46. and I. 3^ 
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entitled to enter her proteft, againil the fen- 
tence of the paft ages? Conftantine, by 
throwing down ^he idols, had often applaud- 
ed himfelf, for having convincied the people, 
that thefe fplendid imagés, far from proving 
afylums to the divinities, contained only 
defpicable aOies, or the tainted bones of dead 
bodies -, but little did he perceive that thus 
he infultcd over his own deftiny. The tafk 
of daring to penetrate into his foul, was re- 
fervcd for this enlightened age. The idol 
being overthrown, and its rich covering dc- 
ftroyed, what then remains? fclf-intercft, 
pafiions» hypocrify, and the whole (keleton of 
humanity. Conftantine is, of all princes, 
he who hath the moft influenced the ages 
which fucceeded that age wherein he exifted. 
The objefts to which he confecrated his reign 
were the deftruftion of the worfliip of falfe 
deities, in order to fubftitute in its place, the 
worlhip of Jefus Chrift; and the tranfportation 
of the capital of the world, from the ancient 
theatre of her glory» to a barbarous and un- 
cultivated fhore. The lad ftcp hath not met 
tvith any apologifts ; but the firft ftep> by 
endearing his memory to the Chriftian world, 
hath probably caft upon the author, too much 

of 
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6£ the merit of the work. As for us, equally 
removed from the bitterncfs of Zofmius, and 
the enthufiafm of Eufcbius, we fhall not bor- 
row opinions from .thefe authors, but only 
faârs. Wc fhall even reft fatisfied, with 
having placed the reader, in a fituation, to 
judge for himfelf ; and to follow a furer road, 
in our obfervations, we fhall examine Con- 
ftantine, under three different points of view; 
as a man, as a prince, and as a Chriflian. 

Were it necefTary for the religion of Chrifl, 
to borrow fome luflre from her followers, we 
fhould nor have confefïed, but with uneafincfs, 
how much we arc conflrained to acknowledge 
an extreme difference, between the great and 
fublime minds of Trajan^ and the Antcninù 
and the yet barbarous character of Ccnfiandnei 
but the faith inculcated by the minifters of 
the gofpel, hath nothing in common with the 
perfonal vices of this prince -, vices at once fo 
flriking, and fb odious, that we can neither 
juftify, nor difTemble them. Perhaps, indeed, 
he ought, in fome meafure, to be pitied, for 
having been hurried away by the manners of 
his times, whilfl he treated with fo much 
cruelty, the people of Germany, whom he 
. had conquered: but what pardon can be 

granted 
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granted to thofe writtrs, who> nptwithftand- 
ing that they were commendable in every 
other rcfpcâ:, , inftcad of lamenting overthefc 
horrid perpetrations, have ftriven to palliate, 
and, as it were, to filch .away the atrocity 
that ftained them ? I cannot, in this plaée, 
;ivoid quoting a paffage from Mr. Crevier i 
it may ferve as an inftance . of the manner, 
after whichi hiftory is written in our times. 
*' Conftantine (faith he) paflcd the Rhine, 
and entered into the, country of the BruHeriy 
whom be gave up to the fir e^ and the /word. 
Nothing was fpared. The villages were 
burnt ; the cattle were taken, or flaughtered \ 
the men and women were maffacred\ and 
they, who efcaped death, and whom he 
made prifoners, underwent a fate ftill more 
cruel. As he judged them incapable of ever 
performing the. leaft ufcful fervice to the * 
caufe, on account of their Ungovernable 
fiercenefs, and their perfidy, they were thrown 
to the wild bcafts, whofe . ferocity they 
imitated."(/J 

What an artifice ! what an effort to fofcen 
fuch abominable crimes ! and all this, becaufe 

Con* 

(f) Eufebius relates this fad with the fame indulgence. 
See de vita Conft. I. i.e. 25. 
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Conftaiitine wa& (he Ârit Chriftian cceipetxsn 
A partiality fo peculiar to feiftorians, fome-- 
times becomes annuftng^ when it is not ex* 
crtcdon fubjefts which fecm to rife againft 
it, Amidft fo miich guilt, a fimple hooiici<kt 
though indeed exceedingly ufelefs, and ««^ 
merited, may be cpnfidercd as a trifle; teut I 
cannot help taking under my proteâion, an 
unfortunate eunuch» for whom Mr. Le Beam^ 
and Mr. Crevierhavc Ihewn no coeripaffiofu 
ConflmnHne had ftrong reafons to fufpeâ: his 
father-jA-law Maxima» ; but he had; deter- 
mined to delay executing his revenge on him^ 
until he fhould have taken him in aia attempt 
to eommit the faft. Having, tbcieforc^ 
been one day informed by fcis wife Fauftu^ 
that Maximia» was to fulfil his intentions, oa 
the following night, and ftab him in his bed, 
Jie placed in it an eunuch, without doubt, a 
contemptible creature, yet, at the fame time, 
very innocent -, and one who had nothing to 
do there,' Maxindan is( deceived, and whilft 
he only kills the eunuch, fuppçf» that he 
flays a fon- in-law. Conftantine then fteps for- 
ward,, overwhelnîcd with joy at the difcovery, 
and orders his father-in-law to be immediately 
pm to death, to the great fatisfaflion of his 

, wife. 
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wife» and all the afliftants. Is it poflible, that 
na hiftorian (hould have been induced to re« 
mark, that it would have been better not to 
have taken away the life of a blamelefs in- 
dividual ; and to have faved his father from 
the commillion of an additional crime, and 
himfelf from the guilt of parricide ? but I am 
m the wrong to expefl that a poor eunuch, 
ihould be mentioned with any pity, whilft 
the fame hiftorians have exprelTed none for 
Cafar ValenSy and Cafar Martinianus^ whofe 
only crime was, the having been raifed to the 
firft rank by Licinius ; and whilft, alfb, thejr 
have fhewn as little commiferation, even for 
Uciniusy who, during a long time, coequal 
with Conjlantine^ and, at length, fallen with- 
in his power, though under the fanâion of a 
treaty, was fhortly afterwards condemned to 
death, upon the moft frivolous pretexts* 
The execution of an Augujlus^ and of the 
two defars ; the violation of the public faith; 
and treaties, either forgotten, or broken, arc 
all as nothing, for an emperor, who proteftcd 
bifhops, and compofed homilies. 

What crimes could have been added to 
thefe, unlcfs they amounted to the having 
put to death a >vife, and a fon ? and under 

what 
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what circumftances were fach cruelties com» 
ipitted ? Confiantim returned in triumph from 
the Nkean council; he was congratulating 
himfelf on haying given a dinner to more 
than three hundred bifliops» and kified the 
wounds of martyrs; when, on a fudden, 
hurried away by mere fufpicions, and from 
th€ fingle imputation of a crime, the hardefk 
tO: be believed,., he/put to death his fon 
Crifpusjf^) a youth of the. moft promifing 
hopes. Shortly afterwards, turning his fury 
from the accufed, to the accufer, he ordered 
that the emprefs Faufta (hould be fufFocated. 
The ties of friendlhip were, in his eftimation, 
no furcr fafeguards than the ties of blood. 
This ferocious, and irregular prinjCe, all oc- 
cupied as he was in accelerating the progrefs 
of Çhriftianity, had invited to his court, 
Zcpater^ 2l Platonic philofopher, of the fchool 
o( Jamblicus. He foon permitted him to 
enjoy fo great a fliare of his confidence, and 
intimacy, that the unfortunate fage, deluded 
V01-. I. Y ' away 

(g) It is remarkable, thax, EuJêèiuSf fearful of throw- 
ing too dark a fhade over his beautiful pidure of Con- 
llantine, hath not taken the leaft notice of the- death, 
. or rather murder of Cri/pusy who was compelled to 
fo'allow poifon. K. . . 



•> v>; 
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away from his own country, could not efcape 
the jeftloufy of the Chnftiatis. Accufationt 
of forcery and magic had been whifpereâ 
abroad, and a popular commotion had already 
tifen^ when the âeet^ which was to import the 
corn from uSEgypt, became detained by C0I^ 
trary winds. The people, cwftafttly furious^ 
and driven almoft to madne^, whenfoever 
faâioQs and interefted men alarm their minds 
with apprehenfions of ^ famiûe,Ci&^ did not 
fail to direft their fury againft Zopater ; whllft 
Coniiliantine,. at once a^ weak prince, and a 
perfidious friend, delivered up to execution 
this innocent philofopher. To a character 
fo cruely and inconftant, may be added an 
Hnbridled paffioti for oftentatious pomp, and 
an immoderate thirft after every kind erf" glory: 
from fuch marks,^ it is but too eafy to dif* 
cover, in the perfon of Conjiàntiney an odious- 
and contemptible individual^ whofc vices, the 
luftre of the purple,, the laurels of viftory^ 
and the adulation of ages, have long ftriven 
to conceal. Let us now examine whether 
the pri»ce hath a better title to our e(kem. 



■ i I 



(b) Tacitus, fomewhere faith, ** Plebs cuf oaa » 
vepublica annonse^ cura.'^ 
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In thiscafe, fafts feem to fpeak for them- 
Iclvcs. Conftantine^ born in the very midft of 
jdangers; cxpofcd from his infancy, in the 
charaélcr of an hoftage, to all the hatred of 
his enemies ; and at lengthy efcaping from 
their hands, at the hazard of his life, no 
fooner perceives himfelf placed at the head 
of an army, than, being the abfolute mailer 
of an extenlive part of the empire, he at- 
tempts to conquer the other part, and to feat 
hîmfelf on the throne of the world. What 
fuccefs could have been more brilliant ? what 
a fubjeft for panegyric ! but the philofopher, 
who is never dazzled by the merc'fplendor of 
aâions, foon withdraws his admiration, when 
directing his refearches up to the origin of 
viftorics, he beholds only a feries of battles 
gained. He is convinced, that from the mo- 
ment, at which men began to repofe their 
whole truft and intereft in their armies, It 
rnuft neceflfarily have happened, that the 
event of battles, decided either in favour of 
the one, or of the other ; that the advantages 
acquired by war, may be of high relative 
value, but of very littlç pofitive value;, and 
that fignal fuccefles do not always form great 
generals. A player at chefs may take another 

- y 2 lefs 
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Icfs ftrong than himfelF, and yet be very weak- 
!ti India, for inftance, we know that entire 
•empires have been overthrown, by armies, 
who might have been forced to flee, before 
lîx battalions of Europiean troops. It is not 
becaufe he defeated the duke de BournonvHïe\ 
but becaufe he harraffed Cendé^ and Montecu- 
cullij that Turenne is eftecmed a great ge- 
neral// j So alfo, in politics, the citizen, 
who by dintof firninefs and intrepidity, at- 
tains to the power of adding fome advantage 
to public liberty, is more refpeftable than the 
prince, who, at the head of fifty fatellites, 
makes a people pf flaves exchange one 
mafter for another mafter. 

For 



(ij The Chevalier Folard mentions this campaign, 
fatal to Turenne, with that enthufiafm, to which the 
merits of the French general, and his almofl-equally 
illuftrious competitor had fo Arong a claim. " Celle ci 
fût le chef d'oeuvre du Vicomte de Turenne, et du 
Comte de Montecuculli ; il n'y en a point de û belle 
dans l'antiquité ; il n'y a que les experts dans le métier 
qui pûifTent en bien juger." Montecuculli, who, after 
the death of Turenne, qpittedthe profeffion of a foldier, 
gave this remarkable reafon for his retirement. " The 
man who has had the honour to engage with Turenne,* 
muft not venture his reputation againfl thofe vihp arc but 
beginning to command armies." K, 
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For Conjlantine to have vanquilhed Licinius^ 
and to have triumphed over fonie barbarous 
nations, isf, without doubtj no inconfiderable 
circumftance ; and yet the little glory which 
he receives from it, can only laft, whilft we 
continue ignorant of the choice of his means, 
.and the fagacity of his views. But this em- 
peror, by placing his conduft in a more in- 
terefting light, hath given us a ftandard, 
whereby we may judge of him. He afted as 
a legiflator ; nor will the reader find it dif- 
ficult to determine, whether our feverity be 
mifplaced, fhould hè recolleft that it is this 
prince, to whom we owe that vicious mixture 
of the civil power ^ and the ecclefiaftical power ^ 
which ha:h fcattered fo much diforder, during 
fifteen centuries, throughout the Chriftian 
world. 

The firft traces of the intervention of the 
ecclefiaftical power, in civil matters, may be 
found in a law, enaéled by Conftantine, and 
relative to the enfranchifement of flaves. In 
the room of thpfe formalities, with which 
thefe enfranchifements v/ere accompanied, he 
direded that the atteftation of a bifhop 
fliould, from that time forward, be deemed 
fufHcient 5 as if the proceedings and deci- 

Y 3 fibna 
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fions were to be determined upon, like cafes 
of confcience, or afts of penance-jf^) Every 
one recpUedls into how large a field this &rQ; 
encroachment began to fpread. All the dif- 
ferent ways and -means were immediately 
fettled i innumerable privileges were granted 
to the clergy ; fuch as, a permifllon to re- 
ceive legacies ; an exemption from all bur- 
denfome offices, namely, the colleâion of 
the taxes, municipal polls, magiftracies, 
guardianfliips, &c. fo exceffive were thefe 
favours, thatj in^tereft foon checking cnthu- 
fiafm, it became neceflary to revoke them. 

In 

(k) One might teafbnably fufpe^l Confiantitu ta 
have been afluated by ibme fccrct motives, when he 
made this regulation. A multitude of flaves, attraiEted 
by that fpirit of equality, which reigned amongft the 
Chriftians, prefentedthemfelves daily, and by embracing 
their religion, broke toofe from the power of their 
refpedlive mailers. . Thefe deferters were, notwilhiland- 
ing, to be given up, whenfoever th'ey were demanded ;. 
. but however flight the pretext for their enfranchife- 
' ment might have been, the favour granted to the new 
converts gave birth to decifions, fuhverfive of the au- 
thority of the mailers. Now^ it is probable, that, to 
extend this favour, flill farther, endeavours were uied 
to deprive the civil power of the privilege of carrying 
on any procefs of this kind, and to render the atteftati- 
on of the bifliop, which might always be depended wpoD^ 
fufiicientDf itfelf^ without any other forms» 
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ïfl faft, almoft every one of the citizens, tq 
fccure his effefts, turned ecclefiaftic ; ^nd 
God was fo well ferved, that the ^ate no 
longer enjoyed either fuh)ç£ts^(I) or magi- 
ftrates. Amongft all princes, the interefts 
of their treafury or exchequer, have,; as it 
were, fixed bounds to their faith : but, how- 
ever unwilling Cojfftanlme might have been 
to give way to the clergy, in à point of fuch 
importance, he W2ls not afraid of facrificlng 
to them the moft ancient principles of the 
ïloman government, by revoking the lex 
Papia Popp^a. By this law, the unmarried 
citizens were cut off from all collateral fuc- 
ccffions; and the married citizens, who had 
no children, could only claim the half of 

• Y 4 fuch 

■ I ■ ' ■■ 1 1 1 III 11^—— II I i j I 

(I) Uilder Conftantine^ the number of the citizens 
was much diminilhed, whilA the number of ilaves, and 
of foreigners, was coniiderably increafed. It is^not» 
therefore, extraordinary that the weight of taxes, and 
and all public charges bore hard upon each individual. 
The municipal employments were, in particular, fuch 
heavy burdens, that« in the end, there reniained neither 
landed property, nor perfon al property. All thofe who, 
by their fituation, were obliged to fill fome public office, 
were calle4 Cur tales. Now, the rank of Curialis, and 
any ecclefiaftical rank, were, by the principles of the 
church, deemed incompatible. See Bingham's an{i- 
ijuitics of the church, b, 5. c. 3. 
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fuch of thefc fucccffions, as might have fallen 
to them ; neither were they entitled to more 
than the tenth part, of the cfFefts of their 
wives, in cafe of their deceafe. Conji^ntine, 
not contented with having extinguiftied thcfe 
refpeftable remains of Roman policy, encou- 
raged celibacy, by every pofTible mean ; and, 
îii particular, granted to fach> as embraced 
this (late, the privilegeof difpofing of their 
pofleflioFvs, previous to the age required by 
the laws. 

But, whilfl: thefe exemptions were multi- 
plied, in favour of the clergy, a new kind of 
exorbitant taxes, fpread the greatcft confter- 
natien amongft the people. Every fourth 
year, the officers belonging to the emperor, 
came, armed with whips and flicks, to col- 
left a capitation, called chryfargyrumj becaufe 
it was paid, either in gold, or in filver. This 
tax- was levied with the moft unparaldied 
rigour. Even beggars and proftitutes were 
forced to contribute their fhare i hut the poor» 
hunted from place to place, and lafhed 
about, like common beafts of burden, were 
not the only indivicïti'als, who groaned under 
thefe extortions j the rich apprehended them^, 
^ith an ^çqual degree. of terror j fince accu- 

fatiocA 
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fations of every kind, domeftic treachery, 
and public calumny, formed, as it vyere, the 
tarif, in which they were accuftomed to per- 
ceive them entered. 

. ZofmuSy alfo, accufes Ccnjiantine^ of having 
waged war, againft the Pagan' deities, only 
that he might be furnifhed with a pretence, 
for pillaging their temples ; but it would be 
unjuft tQ rely upon an author, who appears, 
by feveral paffages in his writings, to have 
been greatly prejudiced; and particularly, 
when he imputes the converfion of Confian* 
iine^ to the remorfe with which the murder 
of his wife, and fon, afflifted him. Accord- 
ing to this hiftorian, the emperor, having 
fought, to no purpofe, amongft the heathen 
, priefts, for proper expiations, became a con- 
vert to the religion of the Chriftians, who 
were reported to have praftifed a ceremony, 
of wafliing away all fins, in a myflerious 
water. But, however grofs the anachronifm 
may be, of referring the converfion of Con- 
Jiantine^ to an event, which happened fo long 
afterwards, it is, notwithftanding, very evi- 
dent, that, the crimes with which he had 
lately blackened his conduft, added to his 
inflexible perfecution, againft opinions gene- 
rally 



1 
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tzMj received, and a mode of worfhip, of 
fuch an ancient eAablilhment, had rendered 
him fo odious to his people, that he wa$ 
obliged to quit Rome, and find out another 
afylum, where only the voice df flattery 
could be heard : upon which, I (hall beg 
leave to remark, that the ideas, relative to 
^n exterior form of adoration, muft have had 
a terrible influence over nioralicy -, fince on 
pnc fide, the Chriftians have, commended, 
even to the flcies, an emperor, who was 
, guilty of the molt atrocious crimes ; whilft, 
on the other fide» the iiomansy who applaud- 
ed Nero,^ when he made his entry into 
their capital, after having put his mother to 
death, could not bear the fight of Conftantine^ 
by whofe order, his own wife ai^d fon were 
executed. It is thus, that an attachment to 
V empty rites and ceremonies, perpetually pre- 
vails over that law, which nature hath en- 
graven on every human heart, but unfor- 
tunately, in charafters too fuperficial, an4 
s too eafy to be obliterated. . 

We will not expatiate upon that abfurd 
error, which Conftaniine committed, when he 
changed the metropolis of the empire. It is 
a circumftance too well known, and too fully 
\ ac- 
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acknowledged, by all authors, not excepting 
thofe authors, who have the moft coxtir 
metlded this prince. We have already men- 
tioned the reafons, which induced him ta> 
take fo falfe a ftep ; but we cannot avoid 
adding, that no projeft could poffibly have 
been conceived, mpre in the fpirit of pridiS», 
or executed more in the fpirit of injuftice. 
Whilft this oftcntatious emperor is fo im* 
patient to enjoy his palaces, that he doth not 
allow his architectis, even time to conftruft 
them, in a manner fufficiently fubftantial; 
. and whilft he perceives his already mouldering 
walls, threatening to fall on thofe walls, 
jwhich are yet rifmg -, he compels, by feverc. 
edifts, all the inhabitants of Afta-Mimr tçy 
éreâ; cxpenfive edifices in the new capital. 
A tyrannical law enafts, that all perfons, not 
having an houle zt Confiantinople^ fliould be 
prohibited from tranfmitting any landed eftate 
to their heirs : by fuch means doth he accele- 
rate the building of this -celebrated city,* the 
horofcope of which is caft, by his orders ; and 
the refult of this, is, a prophecy that it will 
laft, during the fpace of fix hundred and 
ninety- fix years. 

. The 



\ , 
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The reader will, probably, be fomevvhat 
furprized to find, that fo excellent a divine, 
as Conjlantiney fliould have been induced* to 
confult the aftrologers -, but the charafter of 
thi? prince appears, in no particular, fo in- 
confiftent, as in that particular, which hath 
any the leaft relation to religion. Equally 
weak and vain, and as ready to preferve, as 
to change his refolution, the imperfeftions 
of his mind have accounted for the imper- 
feftions of his heart. Whether thi? prince 
was an enthufiaft, or an hypocrite, is a quef- 
tion, which hath been often agitated. One 
party, ftricken with that frequently parti- 
cular attention, which made him defcend 
into all the w/»«//> of ecclefia'ftical matters; 
^yith that hatred which he had conceived 
againft Paganifm ; and, above all, with the 
devotion, which he difcovered, in the laft 
moments of his life, have imagined that he 
was more convinced, than enlightened ; and 
that if the grace of God did not efteem,it 
fitting, to fupport him againft herefy, and 
parricide, at Icaft, it revealed to him, the 
principal tenets of the faith. The other 
party, more attentive to his public condud, 
to the pretended miracles, with which, he ac- 

companied 
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companied his expeditions j and, efpecially, 
to the advantages, which he drew from them, 
feem inclined to believe, that he never had a 
very lively faith^ and that his religion was, 
cohftantly, kept dependant on his ambition. 
A3 for me, I kpow not, if it arife from my 
bearing a ftronger antipathy againft hypo* 
crify, than againft any other vice j but I am 
always averfe from fuppofing, that it can be 
carried on to a certain degree : to aft the part 
of an hypocrite, feems to me, a tafk, at once, 
fo painful, and fp difficult, that nothing but 
the moft violent effort of patience and arti- 
fice, can fupport a long and fuccefsful per- 
formance of it. Let us always be fearful of 
giving too muchto the mind, by taking too 
much away from the heart. If we enjoy 
fome talents, wherewith v^e deceive others, 
how many more talents do we not poffcfs, 
which feduce us to impofe upon ourfelves ?. 
the willingnefs with which we are fo apt to 
credit the fuppofcd exertions of hypccrify, 
may, perhaps, arife from the not having fiif- 
ficicntly reflefted on the nature of the human 
heart. All who have obferved the empire, 
which our intercft^ maintaîhs over our opi- 
nions, muft have met with ample reafon to 

be 
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be convinced, that its. own fucceifts foàt\ 
prove the means of its deftruâion. We lead 
ofF, by diftioneftly afFcfting certain pràdiccs 
and fentinicnts; and when this impofturc 
hath brought us within the reach of playing 
fomc great part ; of commanding mankind, » 
and of receiving from them riches and con* 
fequence, we begin to repofe in it more truft 5 
and it, at length, happens that, by little and 
little, our intereft attains to the power of 
coiifolidating, in our mind, the balis of our 
authority. It is an old remark, that game* 
(lets begin by being dupes, and end by being 
knaves : in matters of opinion, the cafe is 
reverfed j ;ahd we begin by being knaves, 
and end by being dupes. How often doth 
the magiftrate, in paffing from one court 
into another court, change his principles, 
with his tribunal! at firft, his probity, or 
rather the opinion which he hath conceived 
of himfelf, becomes rcftlefs and uneafyj 
it, then, calls to its affiftance, fophiftry and 
fubtlety •, but, quickly duped by its own ar- 
tifice, it no longer finds any thing to contend 
with, and the man is rendered a convert to 
vertue, through his own folly.- It is thus, 
that amongft the clergy, it hath fometimcs 

happened; 
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happened, that a fet of ecclcfiaftks, entirely 
abandoned to wotdly views, and raifed to 
dignities, eithef through favour- or intrigue ; 
then, becoming the chiefs of a party, 
and frequently conftrained to facrifice their 
pleafures to their ambition, have chded by 
adopting, as an article of their own belief, 
fome portion of that i^^hich they would wil- 
lingly have perfuadcd others to believe* Wc 
mention this to the honour of chriftiamty.' 
the moral fyftem of which could never have 
united itfelf to thofe atrocious crimes 
which Cd?»//^:^»//»^ committed ; and had God 
Himfelf eniightened him ; had He chofcn to 
have made ufc of him, any otherwife than 
He made ufe of a Tiberius, or a Nero, who, 
doubtlefs, were fubfcrvient to the accom- 
plifliment of his purpofes. He would not 
have expofcd him to the difgrace of having 
inceflantly dilhonoured the faith, by his ac- 
tions, and betrayed it, by his errors. 

Conjlantimy according todl appearances, 
was induced to favour Chrifliànity, by thofe 
rcafons, which we have explained, in a former 
part of this chapter. But fobn cnconraged 
by fuccefs ; elated with pride, by the flat- 
tçry, which he received from the bifliops; 

and. 
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and, above all, prompted by jealoufy^ to 
change the feat of the empire, he felt, at 
length, a real zealj in favour of thofe tenets, 
which, at the opening, he had efpoiifed, 
from principles of intereft. It is eafy to trace 
this conduft, in his mode of proceeding to- 
wards a general reformation., At firft, he 
thought it enough to tolerate Chriftianity 5 
but he, foon afterwards, made Chriftianity 
the reigning and exclufive religion. Al- 
though humble and fubmiffive to the bi- 
fhops, at the beginning, yet he did not wait 
long, before he gave them leflbns, in their 
turn. We may perceive how his zeal daily 
increafed, with his influence over ecclefiaf- 
tical affairs. , No method, no rule aduated 
his judgments ; at one moment, a mode- 
rator, and at another moment, a perfecutor ; 
now, he impofes filence on Alexander^ and 
on Arius ; then he condemns Arius \ then 
abfolves him ; then, condemns him again • 
and after all this, concludes with adopting 
his principles. I beg leave to infcrt the in- 
troduftion of a letter, which he wrote, at 
the fame time • to Alexander^ bifliop of Alex- 
andria^ and to Arius^ who was then difputing 

againft 
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agaînft lih\i.(m) " Since you, j^lexander, 
have required from your clergy their fcnti- 
ments concerxiing fome particular paffages of 
fcripture, or rather concerning fome empty 
and frivolous opinions 5 and fince you, jîriusj 
have agitated queftions, on which you ought 
never to have meditated, or meditating, to 
have remained filent, difcord hath been 

ftirred up amongft you, &c. &c 

Abandon, therefore, thefe fubtleties in a matter 
which doth not admit either of a queftion 
or of an anfwer." Now, thefe fubtleties, 
thefe empty and frivolous queries, related 
to nothing lefs, than the confubftantiality of 
the word, on which occafion an aflcmbly 
was called, foon after the council of Nice. 
y Conftantine was not more fortunate, in his 
treatifes on the Chriftian religion. Let fuch, 
as have any ctiriofity, to perceive the height 
of extravagance and abfurdity, united to- 
VoL. I. Z gether 

(m) Cum enim tu, Alexander, a prefbiteris tuis rc- 
quireres quid unufquifque eorum dç qaodam legis loco 
fentiret, feu potius de quâdara inani queftione eos in»- 
terrogares; cumque tu, Ari, id qv»od nunquam cogita- 
turn, vel fane cogitatum filentio premere deberes, im- 

prudenter excitata inter vos difcordia, &c Quid- 

nam vero illud eft ? nec interrogare de hujufmodi re- 
bus, nee intei:rogatum refpondere, &c. 
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gcthcr, pcrufc the eighteenth, nihetcehthi 
and twentieth chapters of' his difcourfe, ad^ 
drefled to the aflcmbly of the faints, (Oratio 
ad SanSforum coetuntï) After having quoted 
as authentic, an acroftic, by the pretended 
Erythraean Sibyl, the initial letters of which> 
form the words, Jejus Chrijlus Dei FiliuSy Ser* 
vaioTy as if God revealed the fecrets of fu- 
turity, in quirks of wit, which barely defervc 
a place amidft the common doggerel of a 
news- paper, he Icizes on Virgil^ as an im- 
incnfe trealurc of the cleareft prophecies, in 
fupport of the Chrlftian religion. Amongft 
other eclogues, he cites, 

Sicelides Mufa^ paulb majora tanamus. 

Even paulb majora^ (faith he) alludes to 
many particulars. But Virgil, then adds, 

Ultima Cum^i venit jam car minis at ai. 

Who doth Tiot know that the Cumaan Sibyl 
ceafed to prophefy, when the Truth himfclf 
came into the world ? but what anfwer can 
fee given to thcfe verfcs ? 

Magnus-ab iniegro fachrum nafcitur ordo^ 
yam redit et Virgo^ redeunt Saturnia regna. 

Who 
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Who is this returning virgin, unlefs it be 
the Mother of God ? doth not the poet him- ^ 

felffay? 

tfa moàô nafctnti pueroy quo ferrea prihmm 
Definet^ ac totojurget gens aurea mundo^ 
Cajiafave Lucina^ &c. 

Was not this^ word for word, the Meffiah ? 
T>oIiè igitur h^ec diSa funt^ '0 Maro foetarum 
fapientijftme ! &c. &c. 

Conftanline firmly bdieved that Virgit^2isa 
chriftian; but he imagined, that this ce- 
kbrated poet was pbliged to dlfguife his faith, 
and conceal his allufions behind the veil of 
allegory. Eufebius^ who introduces the whole 
of this difcourfe, and without making any 
obfervations on it, fcems. to be of the fame 
opinion. What then muû have been the lo- , 
gic of the firft fages of the church, which 
made them confider T^f^y^j and iht Sibyls^ 
Ifaac and Virgily in the fame point of view ? 
but as thefe reflexions are foreign to my fub- 
jeft, I fhàll immediately conclude with ob- 
ferving, that Coftfiantiney having lived in the 
perpetration of guilt, and died an heretic, is 
unworthy of our encomiums, either as xMan^ ' 
a Prince^ ox a Cbrijlian. 

Z2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



On the influence of Cbrifiianity over the bappinefs 
of the people. Thejftuation of mankindi from 
the reign of Conjlantine^ to the deJlruSiion of 
the Wejlem empire. 



H 



AVING mentioned fhe eftablilhrhent 
of the Chriftian religion ; and having, drawn, 
with all the accuracy in our power, the pic- 
• ture of the fovereign, who imparted to it 
fo fuprcme an authority, throughout his ex- 
tenfive dominions ; it Teems natural to examine, 
in what manner the felicity of the people 
was influenced by thefe important alterations. 
And here, truth would not have prefumed to 
raife her rigid voice, if the Apofties of Chrifti- 
anity had ever pretended, that the temporary 

happineâ 
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happinefr of human life was the objeft to 
which the views of their religion were direfted. 
Idly would men alledge againft this reUgioHy 
thjs deftruftion of thofe nations, who em- 
braced it* and the downfal of the Rohian 
empire, at a period fo little diftant from its 
converfion. Thç church, in her infancy, 
never extended her confider^cions towards 
the glory arid profperity of ftates. Humility 
poverty, penitence, and prayer, were all 
>vhich th€ minifters of the gofpel thought 
themfelves commiffioned to inculcate; and 
. far from endeavouring, like the Pagans, to 
aflimilate the mode of worfhip, \vifh the 
fyftem. of polity, and to make each jointly 
confpire, in promoting the happinefs of na- 
tions, they gloried in a contempt of all vain 
grandeur, perfuaded as they v/ere, that the 
theatre of the world muft fall, before the 
fcenes performing on , it could find fufficie.nC 
time to draw to a conclufion. 

We have already fpoken of the error pe- 
culiar to the Millenanans; and fo common 
during the firft ages of the church. Whilft 
herefies, fpringing up with the primitive dog- 
mas of the faith, tore the bofom ofXhrifti- 
anity 5 whilft the moft orthodox emperors, 

Z 3 governed 
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governed by their eunuchs, pufillanimoufly 
dcferted the defence of their frontiers -, and 
whilft the 'Barbarians, rulhing ia from the 
extremities of the viniverfe, were fprinkling 
with human bloody the provinces of thé em- 
pire, the principal cities of which were frc> 
quently cither fet on fire by the volcano?, or 
demoliftied by earthquakes, the opinion ge- 
nerally propagated, that the world was going 
to be deftroyed, was received with a ftill 
greater degree of credit v and if the Pagans 
continued obftinately bent on rejefting'this 
opinion^ it was becaufc they had afcribed fo 
nlany difafters to the defeâion from an an- 
cient and reverenced fyftem. of worfhip^ At 
this dreadful crifis, during thefe common la- 
mentations, the defenders of ] Cbrîftianîty 
farmed two divifions. The firft divifion conr 
Tided of thofe,, who, above concealing the 
niiferieç, with which they were laden -, and 
even driving to exaggerate the confequences, 
drew from thefç events, frefh motives to en- 
forc'e a more çxtenfivç converfion.. The fé- 
cond divifion, unwilling to make the leaft 
allowance in favovir of Paganifm, pretended 
that the thei> impending evils were not more 

çal3:iriitQUSj|^ than th.e eviU which âffli<9ted the 

people^ 
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people, during the ages of idolatry. To the 
invafions of the Barbariai)s, they oppofed the 
civil wars and the profcriptions ; to the fre- 
quent deftruûions, whether of Antibcb^ or 
Edejfa^ or Conjlantinopley &c. &c. they com- 
pared the remarkable eruption of FefuUiuSj 
during the reïgn of T'itus. Saint Augujliny 
drawing all his arguments from his religion, 
wrote his elegant trçatife, de civiiati Dei^ in 
which he proves, that the kingdom of God 
was not to be made manifelt in this world. 
Paulus Orofius alfo compofed his cold and 
tirefome chronicle, in which, however inac- 
curate his relation of the principal hiftorical 
fafts may prove, he hath but too well fuc- 
ceeded, in convincing us, that, of all creatures, 
human beings have conftantly been the moft 
unfortunate, 

. Every one, the leaft acquainted with hif- 
tory, muft recoUeft, that no ages were more 
fertile in. difafters, than the ages which filled up 
the intervals, between the firftinvafion of the 
Barbarians^ and their abfolute eftablifhment 
jn the country which they had conquered. 
But it is eafy to perceive, that in order tp 
follow the plan, which we have adopted, it 
\% ,ncceflary, that we fliould remove to a 

Z 4. dijftancQ 
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diftance from our obfervations, all phyfical 
events, fuch as earthquakes, famine, conta- 
gions, &c. and the greater part of political 
incidents, fuch as the unfortunate Ibcceffes 
of war, the mifcondufl of generals, the 
want of difcipline amongft troops, &c. In- 
deed, there is every reafon to believe that, 
whatfoever religion might have prevailed, 
throughout the Roman empire, the effemi- 
nacy of the people, the licentioufnefs of the 
foldiers, and the defpotifm of the emperors', 
muft fooner, or later, have drawn it on, to- 
wards its deftruélion. But, the power of re- 
ligion, embracing, as it were, the majority 
of civil and moral adlions, it may be afked, 
whether, fince the eftabliflimeqt of Chriftia- 
nity, mankind have been more vertuous; 
and more happy, whether fovereigns have 
been lefs covetous, and lefs fanguinary; 
whether the people have been more fubmil^ 
five, and more quiet ; whether crimes have 
been lefs numerous, and - punifhments Icf^ 
cruel ; whether the progrefs of war hath been 
condufted with more humanity; and whether 
treaties have been more fcrupuloufly ob* 
ferved ? 

We 
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Wc could wifli, not for the honour -of 
Chriftianky, which doth not ftand in need of 
human con fiderat ion, but for our own fatif- 

faifliion, that we were able to anfwer in the af- 

■' ■ . . • ' ■ ■" ■ • ■ 

firmative •,' but the too ftrikilig appearances 

of truth, and the too authentic and'univer- 

fally known records of hiftory, rife up in ab- 

folute oppofition to our defircs. 

In the bofom of the church, the'errorsof 

iyvyiatus and Arius poifoned thé firft feeds of 

the faith ; bifhops were inarms againfl: bi- 

fliops : the' people efpoufed thefe quarrels, 

with a degree of fury -, the temples, and the 

bafilics were difputed, fwdrd in hand, and 

iprinkled with the blood of the citizens ; 

odious accufations and atrocious calumnies 

were reciprocally fcatteVed abroad by th^ 

x:\txtk of each party, whilfï thefe fanatics tore 

ohé another in pieces, with a ferocity, which, 

ko bbrrow the expreffion of a contemporary 

author, furpafled even the ferocity of wild 

'beafts.^»^ The firft emperor,(^^ educated 

in the principles of Chriftianicy, introduces 

*' •' • his 



• (n) Nullas infeftas 'hominibus teftias ut funt fibi 
fetales plerique Chriftianorum. Ammian. Marccllin» 
1. 2i. 

(&J Cottflantius, 
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his reign with the murder of his uncle, and 
of his firft coufm. He madly throws himfelf 
into the party of the Ariansy whiiil» at one 
moment, a bloody perfecutor, and at another 
moment, an ignorant conciliator, he either 
^eals out his orders for executions, or alTem- 
bles councils. The bifliops, perpetually 
hurried, from place to place, abandon, for 
idle controverfies, the care of their flocks \ 
whilft the provinces, drained by the expences 
of thefe journies, become at length fcarcely 
able to defray them. 

Thé fame iniquity, the fame injuftice, pre- 
vailed throughout the civil adminiftration. 
A jealoufy, equally extravagant and cruel, 
became the leading principle of the govern* 
ment. Informers infefted the provinces, nor 
did their fuperiors bluQi at having eftablifhcd 
them as a body, and given them a particular 
rank.(^j The adminiftration degenerated 
into a barbarous inquifition ; punifhments 
were infîiéled with additional cruelty ; cri- 
minals were burnt for flight offences \ the 

faith 

(p) Such were the Curiofi, ^ fct of officers, wJjo, 
in the quality of infpeftors, or fpies, were fent into all 
the provinces ; their number is faid to have amounted, 
tofiftccrithoufand. 
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faith of treaties was no longer kept facred j ' 
kings were aflaffinatcd in the very midft of 
peace, and even during the convivial joy, 
with which they celebrated their feftivals ^(j) 
public morals became more and more 
corrupted ; ennuchs, the vile inftruments of 
the moft abom-inable pleafures, were ap- 
pointed generals and prime minifters ; the 
expences of the table, and the luxury of the 

court, 

i, II 1 ——I II I . ■ I I ■ I ■ 

(q) Valens^ by the bafeft adl of treachery, accom- 
pliihed the murder of an Armenian king, who hadv 
always been attached to the Romans. Valentinian or- 
dered that Gahinius^ king of the ^adi, fhould be af- 
faiUnated, at a feafl. Valentinian the fécond, jealous 
of the great increafe of the Gothsy whom the emperor 
Valent had quartered, within the provinces of the em- 
pire,» iUued a proclaniàtiôn, to inform thenv that, if, 
on a certain day, they fhould aifemble in the capital of 
their refpedlivc provinces, each individual would re- 
ceive a new diftribution of lands. Seduced by hopes, 
thcfe unfortunate wretches did aiïemble, and were all 
put to the fword. 

The barbarity of Valensj having been mentioned îa 
the beginning of the note, it may not, here, be impro- 
per to introduce an example, at once ridiculous and 
dreadful, ofthofe violent exceffes, to which the timid 
iand ignorant fuperHition of this emperor was capable 
of driving him. An impudent impoftor, pretending 
to have difcovered, by his fkill in magic, that fome 
particular perfon, the two firft fyllables of whofe name, 

were 
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court, were, at once, bountdiefs and abfurd ;(r^ 
the laws, by being mukiplied without 
end, were equài proofs' of the depravity of . 
the goverrrmenti and the wickednefs of the 
people : in fhon, every thing was altered* ; 
every thing was corrupted ; even the dlfci- 
pline of the armies, and the imrepidity oFthe 
foldicrs, were difordered and extinguilhed : 
thus, the deftruftioh of whole generations, 
became the only remedy againft the evils, 
which afHifted the earth ; in like manner, as 
the' fetting • fire to the thorns and briars, 
which over-riin negleél^d fields^ proves the 
fole mean of obtaining a new and advan- 
tageous harveft. 

Whilft 
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were Theod, w^s dellined to be the n-ext fuccefibr to 
the throne, V^ilens ordered all to be malTacred, ' Whofe 
appellations were introduced by thefe letters. The 
reader may judge how general fuch a carnage mull have 
been, when hè hath recôîle<fled, that it was ex- 
ceedingly coitirncn, during that aiid the two pre- 
ceding centuries, for men to afTume a name, fome 
pari of which alluded to thé Greek word, fjgnifying 

God. 'k." ; ■ ' ■. • 

(r) It is well known that Julian, foon after he be- 
came emperor, concluded the. barber, on his entrance 
into the room, to be one of the great lords of his 
court ; and being informed of the wage$, which this 
fervant received, he difcovered that they were fuf- 
fiçicnt to maintain more than an hundred perfgns. 
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Whilft wc are painting this melancholy 
piâiure, the afFe<5ling ftrokes of which anc 
not heightened beyond reality, we.anxioufly 
wilh to remove, from the reader, every occa- 
fiort of fufpcéling, that wc have the fmaliefl: 
intention of attributing to chriftianity thofc 
difordcrs againft which we have exclaimed» 
Far from harbouring fuch an idea, our oûlf 
aim is to prove, that the misfortunes of thô 
times did not permit religion to procure, 
for mankind, an happier fituation in this 
life. Perhaps^ even this very religion be- 
came a new fource of evils-, for, as the pureO: 
aliments are apt to grow corrupted, in bodies 
attacked by difeafes, fo thé moft facred 
tenets of the faith are frequently converted 
into the inftrurrtents of the moft Ihocking: 
difafters.- Of all the enemies of human na- 
ture, the moft lïiodern^ôud the moft cruel 
êntttiy is intolérant perfecution^ which, fol- 
lowing religion in her progrefs^ ftep by ftep, 
extended itfelf, as (he extended, and un- 
flieathed the fword wherefoever the voice of 
zeal had propagated the word. 

If we fix this epoch at the origin of that 
empire^ which the Chriftian religion hath 
maintained ever fince, it is , not becaufe, m 

the 
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the courfc of our refleftions we had not 
before obfcrved fome feeds of thefc dreadful' 
principles. A fingle nation, amongft the 
multitude of nations, which have appeared 
upon the furface of the globe, might be fuf- 
ficient to furniih us with inftances of the 
moft bloody afts ; if the Je wifh people, who 
confidered their government in the light of 
a perpetual infpiration, could ferve as an ex* 
ample, in the prefent cafe, where an intole-^ 
rant fpirit was exerted, folely, againft ab* 
firadted and fugitive dogmas. 

It is more eafy to comprehend, how na- 
turally a people conclude themfelves obliged , 
to exterminate all thofe, who worihip fuch 
deities, as may have been fet up, in oppoC- 
tion to their own God, than to explain how 
the fire and the fword can be employed to 
compel perfons to exprefs the idea of confui" 
Jtantiality^ by a letter more, or a letter 
\t{%.(s) It is not, therefore, without reafon, 

thac 

(s) *0/Ae»V»oçy or *O/bu;0>ioç.— - fo, probably from an 
error in the prefs, are thefe words printed; whilil 
I write this note, the authorities to which I could wiih 
to refer, are not at hand ; but if I can truil my me. 
mory, the two terms are 'O^evVtoç, which defcribed 
theconilibftantiallty ofChriilwith God, according to 

the 
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that the origin of this intolerant fpirit, in 
matters of opinion, hath been 'fixed at the 
fame epoch, with thfe propagation of chrifti- 
anity, throughout the empire. 

It may, perhaps, be objefted, that the 
Pagaïi emperors were the firft emperors who 
afforded ahexampleofperfecutionj but when 
a madman, a furious wretch, like Nero, di- 
refted his tyranny againfl: the Chriftians, he 
could, at leaft, have pleaded in his vindica- 
tion, that he confidered them m the light 
of innovators' and as rebels, who reflifed to 
fubmit to the ancieijt and eftablifhed laws ; 
fori until that period, the mode of public 
worlhip had compofed a part of the legif- 
lation ; and the Jews, or the Chriftians, 
(Jews and Xhriftians, being at that time, 
equally the fame to the heathens) were the 
firft who determined not to conform to the 
public rites. Any perfon, refuGng to fwear 
by the Genius of the emperoT, was deemed 
guilty of high treafon, and this is an article, 

which 
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the full Cleaning of the Unitarians, and 'OfjunHctocy z 
phrafe by which the Semi-Arians cxprefled their opi- 
nion that the Son was indeed iimilar to the Father in his 
c/Tence, yet not by nature, but by a peculiar pri- 
nïlege, K. 
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which fhould be thoraughly enquired into, if 
we ckfire to become acquainted witK every 
circumftaacc, relative to the firft perfecu- 
tions. But, to infliét the moft horrid punifla-r ' 
mcnts, in order to fix the decifipn of queftions, 
which were rather grammatical, than theolo- 
gical; to deftroy with fire and the fword, 
^hofe who invoked the fame Supreme Being, 
who obferved the fame ceremonies, and re- 
verenced the feme authority, befpeaks a 
madnefs, till then unparalleled, and which 
iprang^ in the Roman empire, from the ty- 
ranny of the emperors, and the ambition of 
the bilhops. 

Let us be juft, and remove from the mi- 
nifters of the gofpel a part of thofe re- 
proaches, with which they have been af- 
pcrfed. I affert it, with fatisfaftion^ and I 
know not why the apologias for chriflianity 
have not aflerted it before me ; this barba- 
rous and- intolerant fpirit, thefe fcandalous 
and atrocious difputes are indebted, foi;^ no 
inconfider^ble part of their origin, to the pe- 
culiar charadcrftic of the Gr^^^j, to that un- 
happy paflion, which this nation had intro- 
duced, for empty dialectics, and frivolous 
fophifms. Whatlbever may be the caufe, 

• 

It 
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I 

'St was not» 'pntil the Chriftian emperors began 
CO reign, until cvcji the moft revered princes, 
Aich as Ccnjtantine^ and ^htodoftus h2(d af- 
cended the throne, that the fentence of the 
Jaws was, for the iirft time, exprefled in 
thefe terms-: "vif any perfon, whatfoever, 
ihoiald dare to oSer facriHces in the temple, 
let him be jexterminated by the avenging 
fword. ...>,.•.• We command aH men, 
upon pain of death, to believe, that one God- 
head exifieth, in three Perfons, i&c. Scc.'^(é) 

TJius, from xhe firû appearance of hcrefies, 
that is from the^ra, at which theology begaa 
to fupply the place of morality, mankind. 

Vol. I. A a already 



ft J Plaçait omnibus locis, atqae urbibas univedi 

daudi templa Quod ii quis aliqaid forte hujus* 

modi perpetraveritj gladio ultore ilernatar. Cod. 

Teod. c. 10. 

If^ in the midd of fo much atrocious barbarity, any 

thing ridiculous could extort a fmile, no words have 

a better claim to it than the following, extradled from 

a law made by Conftantius : ceiTet fuperAitio. . ^ 

&c. Nam qui contra legem divi parentis noftri, et 

banc poftrz manfuetudinis jufllonem aufus fuerit facri- 

£cium celebrare, competens in eum vindidla, et praefens 

fententia exerceatur &c. It is as if he had 

faid: if any fhould prefumc to tranfgrefs the orders, 

ifluing from our moft mild and mofl benevoleac 

perfon, it is our will that he be immediately flrangled» 
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already condemned to fubftiit to the yokfc of 

tinjtrft tnafters; laden with taxes; dtfturbed 

in the enjoyment of their property ; and har- 

taffed by war, and all its attendant calamities, 

perceived themfelves, on a fudden, expofcd 

ro a new fpecies of tyranny, which, pene- 

cràtiflg withïn the moft fecret riecefles of the 

human heart, fcattcrs through the faculties of 

the foul, the feme dîforders and afflidionS, 

which civil defpotifm fprcads through all our 

exterior relations. Thus, from the meetings 

of the Nicene council, down to the repeal of 

the edidt of NùmeSy every dungeon was filled 

with viiSHms*, fcafFolds were continually ereft- 

cd; and the blood flowed in ftreams, to con- 

folidate, by the feeble efforts of humanity, the 

work undertaken by the Son of God Himfelf. 

Another inconvenience refulting from this 

fanatic and exclufive fpirit, is the deftruâion 

of all critical invcftigatioft. This is abfolutcly 

to extinguiih the torch of hiftory. Truth 

and certainty are the mod likely to be our 

guides, when we direft our refearches up to 

thofe ancient, but obfcure records of the paft 

ages. In the place of Xenophon^ of Uvy^ of 

Polybius^ and of Tacitus^ refpeftable citizens, 

whofe boibms glowed with the vcrtues of 

every 
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«very gera, and C¥cry country, we only find 
z fee of party- writers, who relate fads, with 
no view, but to fupport particular opinions. 
The annals, even the calendars, are facrificed 
to polemical difputes, and the n^emorials of 
thcfe tniferable times are no more than fo 
many infipid cafes. 

Amongft a multitude of hiftorians, who 
have been either. tbeextrav^gant panegyrifts» 
•or the bitter faty rifts of their princes, ac- 
c<)rding to their having merited commend- 
ation, or inveûive, from their particular fedts, 
but two Pagan authors have prevailed over 
the.efîbrts, which were ufed to deftroy their 
works. ZqfimuSj andhiftorian not muchendued 
with elegance ,or judgement, is fometimes 
ledigway by that fpirit of party, which equally 
anirhated the idolaters, againft their antago- 
nifts-, but his hiftory hath frequently ferved, 
as a guide, to the difcovery of a great number 
.. of fads, and the abridged and precife man- 
ner, fo confpicuous in his writings, leaves no 
room to imagine, that his principal view was 
to throw an odium upon the Chriftians. tt 
were to be wiflied, that our modern compilers, 
who abide by his authority, in the other parts 
of his work, were not fo ready to rejeft that 

A a 2 authority, 
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authority, whenfoever he condemns the con* 
duft of thofe pcrfonages-, whom they have 
taken under their proteftion. Tbeodqfius^ in- 
deed, the hero of the catholic authors, hath 
met 'with no favour at his hands* Hcdc- 
fcribed him as a prince, funk in luxury and 
cfieminacy; whilft the ecclefiaftical writers 
fpeak of him, as uniting the charafter of a 
great man, with the charafter of an illuftrious 
faint. But, although thcfe laft hiftorians have 
taken care to acquaint us, that he frequently 
humbled himfelf before the clergy^ and pub^ 
licly alTerred, ihdX Ambrofius hzA fully con* 
vinced him, bow fitperior ahijhop was to un 
emperor J yet they have not produced any ne- 
gative proofs againft the imputations of 
Zqfimus. That Tbeodofius waged war, with 
intrepidity and fuccefs, cannot be denied: 
but, hath the flattery of hiftorians been able 
to conceal that cxceffive indolence, which 
made him fo long defer the moment of en- 
tering into aftion? and doth not this ob- 
fcrvation agree with that paflion for pleafurc 
and voluptuoufnefs, of which he is accufcd 
by Zojtmus? May not, alfo, his behaviour to 
Maximus, be taxed with diffimulation, or ti- 
midity ? coflfidering this impoftor, as a rebel, 

ancl 
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and a regicide, fhould he have admitted his 
title of emperor, or have fufFcred the ftatues 
of fo flagitious a wretch, to be erefted near 
his own ftatues ? if, on the contrary, I'beo- 
iofius felt himfelf obliged by policy, to treat 
as an emperor^ the man whom armies and 
fuccefs had crowned, ought he to have made 
fccret and infidious preparations for attack- 
ing him 'iiu) or, was it juft, after he became 
the arbiter of his fate, .to order that he (hould^ 
be executed, as a rebel? again, when £«- 
geniusj anewufurper, a new accomplice of 
another regicide,r;cj fcnt ambafladors to wait 
«pon him, fhould he have received them fo 
gracioufly ? fhould he have lavifhed fuch 

A a 3 prefents 



. fuj Tbeodofiusy to deceive Maximus^ appeared bu(kd 
in the equipment of a large naval force ; Maximus fell 
into the fnare, and, the more effeflually to refill the 
pretended attacks of Theodofius, embarked the greater 
part of his troops. It was then, that Theodofius threw 
aflde the mafk ; and marching towards Maximus, with 
a powerful army, attacked and defeated him. It hath 
been aiTerted, but how jufUy is difficult to determine, 
ûiSxTbeodofittSy touched with his misfortune, would have 
fpared his life; and that the fdldiers, who judged him 
unworthy of fo much clemency, firuck off his head. K. 

(x) Arbogaftes, who caufed Valentinian to be ftran- 
gled, and then faluted Eugenius, an obfcure wretch, 
and once a fchoolmailer, with the title of emperor. K% 



"? 
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prefents on them, at their departure, and 
Ihortly afterwards, have marched againft their 
mafter, in compliance with the advice of 
John the Solitary^ and the commands of SaiM 
Philips and Saint John the Evangelijl^ who, 
although they had never borne arms, at any 
period of their lives, did, notwithftanding, 
make them felves known to him, by appear- 
ing, like the Diofcuri^ under the form of two 
beautiful knights, caparifoned from head to 
foot. I fhall pafs by the maffacre of Thefa- 
lonicuj a maflacre concerted with fo much 
barbarity, and executed by fo deteftable a 
treachery : — we muft not dwell on this atro- 
cious circumftance. All hiftorians unite ii> 
defcribing it, as a fortunate event, fince it 
proved the occafionof prefenting to the 
Chriftian world a more confoling fpeftacle ^ 
an empçror humbling himfelf in the prefence 
of a bifhop :{y) but I cannot avoid obferving» 

that 



(yj Amhrafius rcfufing to receive Theodofius^ withift 
the pale of the church, until he had undergone a public 
penance, and the contrite emperor implicitly fubmtr- 
ting to the injundlions of the bifhop, muft, undoubt- 
edly, have proved a great occafion of triumph,, amongft 
the ChriHians; but comforting as the humiliating atone- 

menXa 
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that from the conflagration of Rm^, as of- 
dered by Nerc^ if N^ro really was the author 
of that calamity, and the flaughter at 4k^^ 
andria^ under Caracalja^ hiftory hath ngt fuT- 
niJhed uis with any inftance of a cruelty, at 
once fo odious, and fo criminal. 

We have already fpoken concerning the 
judgement, which Zojimus hath paffed on 
Conjiantine, Thefe two example? may ac- 
count for the endeavours, which the ecclefi- 
aftical authors have ufed, to weaken the cre- 
dit of his writings.f;çj! True criticifm, more 

A a 4 circumfpcft, 

ments of fuch a tyrant might be thought, they were too 
dearly purchafed, with the deftruftion o( fevcn rfioafand 
human creatures; for fo many» at leail« were flaughter- 
f d at Tb^ahnica. K* 

(zj That the reader may be the better enabled to 
judge, whether the cri icifm of Zofimus be abfolutely 
contemptible, it may be proper to tranfcribe what he 
hath written, concerning the Monks. Speajcing of the 
troubles excited at Conflantinople, on account of Saint 
John Chryfodom, he faith : << the city was expofed to 
tumults, and the Chriftian% church was already in the 
power of thofe, whom they call Monks. Thefe are 
men, who have renounced marriage ; and who, in- 
habiting the country, and the cities, have given rife to 
a clafs of individuals, equally ufelefs, and unfit, either 
for war, er for any civil employment ; whofe only oc- 
cupation, is the grafping at, and amafling of immeniè 

wealthy 
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circumfpeft, oppofes fufFrages to fuffragey^ 
fcrutinizes all the intercfts, and paffions of 
hiftorians, and wherefocvcr it doth not meet 
with impartiality, fufpends its judgement. 

jimmianus MarceUintts hath been treated 
with more caution: and rcfpeâ:. This, in- 
deed^ was the beft expedient, to gîofs over a 
diflent from ai» author, whofe charafter, 
whofe rank in the army, and whofe connec- 
tions with the firfl: members of the ftate, are 
all known V a citizen, who relates his faéls 
with perfpicuity, and that natural and in- 
genuous attachment, fo conftantly vifible, ia 
the writings of thofe, who have taken fomQ- 
part in. the adminiflration of affairs ; in fhort, 
a military man, whom we (hould, withouc 
hefitation, compare to Mr. de Feuqtiieres^(a) 

if 

1^1— ^^—^H ' I II ■ > !■■ M*W^— iW^— — 1^— ^— ^— — — 

wealth, under a pretence of affiilihg the» poois whilll 
they thernfclves are the means of propagating mifery 
and beggary." Who doth not perceive from this pad 
fage, how much Zofimus was blinded bf prejudice, and 
what reafon there is to fufpcft his jadgement ?• 

(a) The Marquis dt Feuquiertj was a lieutenant-ge- 
neral in the French army, during the reign of Lewis 
the fourteenth. His memoirs were written for the in- 
ilrudion of his -fon. Of thefe an Engliifh tranflation 
was publifhed in 1737, forming two oé^avo volormey^i 
Tliey contain an account of the federal operations of 

tb% 
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if the erudition and the literature, which 
have enriched his work, did not give him a 
great advantage over the French author. 
And yet this Marcellinus^ from whom all the 
hiftorians have borrowed materials, even for 
the leaft detail, is, at once, negledcd, when- 
foever he hazards any favourable expreflion, 
in vindication of the Pagans, or of the em- 
peror Julian. 

The name of Julian is alone fufficient to 
revive endlefs difputes. This emperor, ap- 

plaudcji 

^— ^— — — ^— — — ^-*—— — — — ■ ■ -~-^— I ■ II II ■ 1 I ■ II 

the war, of the ileges which were undertaken, and the 
battles fought from 1672, to 17 10. The military me- 
rit of this officer may. be called^ hereditary, and feems Uf 
have defcended to him from his grandfather, and father, 
ManaHes, and Ifaac de Pas, who were both defervedly 
celebrated for their conduél and intrepidity. The mar- 
tial genius of Anthony, the fubjeét of this note, hath 
been honorably acknowledged, even by thofe com- 
patriots whom he reviled. But whilft they did juflice 
to his abilities, they were fo irritated by the fcverity 
with which he had attacked them, that it was hu- 
moroudy obferved, that the Marquis mull be the braved 
man in Europe, who ftept in the very midft of a hundred 
thoufand enemies. His work contains a lift of the mif- 
takes committed by the French generals. A propenfity 
to cenfure hath fometimes feduced him into a milrepre- 
fèntation of faéls. Perhaps the lofs of a Marfhal's ftaff 
occafioned fuch reprehenfible paffages in a performance 
where fomuch is to be admired. K. 
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plauded to the fkics, by the enemies of the 
Chriftian faith, hath appeared fo meritorious 
in the opinion of a celebratçd modern, that 
hé took the pains to write his hiftory, wherein 
he labours to redify and afcertain the ideas, 
which the reader ought to form of h\m.(i) 
It will, doubtlefs, be expefted by thofe, 
who were offended at the liberty,, with which 
we have fpoken of Conjiantine^ that Julian, fa 
ftriking a contraft to this prince, fhould be 
complimented with our panegyrics ; for the 
fpirit of calumny is continually apt to fufpeft 
every motive-, and its natural malignity ea- 

fily 
»' ■ ■ ■ ■ I.I 

(bj Unlefs I miilake, the modern alluded to» is Mr. 
âe V. who, in the third chapter of his " Melanges 
Philofophiques," fpeaks T)f Julian, a$ inferior only to 
a iinglc individual, if not the greatefl man, that ever 
cxilled. His afTertion hath been attacked, and refuted 
by Gauchatf Soret, and Others. Were it impoffible for 
one of the mod penetrating writers that hath enlight- 
ened any age, to be in the wrong ; a firoilar paiTage in 
the ** fpirit of laws" might give an irrefiftible weight 
to the declaration of Mr. de V« bat Montefquieu is not 
without his errors, nor will all his readers conclude 
him to be infallible, when they perufe this fentence, 
*^ II n'y a point eu après Julien de prince plus digne de 
gouverner des hommes." . . . l'Efprit des loîx, 1. 24% 

CIO y. la vie de Julien par TAbbé EIei« 

texie. K. 
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fily fuggefts the artifice, which it fuppofcs 
peculiar to the objefts of its hatred. For 
once, at leaft, its conclufioRS will prove erro- 
neous. Far from taking any fhare in this 
difpute, we ca^inot avoid agreeing that both 
parties have been influenced by a childilh 
obftinacy, lefs humiliating, however, to 
falfe zeal, than to philofophy ; fince philo- 
fophy fhould never aflfift reaibn with the arms 
of fanaticifm. Such eagernefs to preconize(c) 
an emperor, who ftiled himfelf a philofopher, 
feemed, if I may be allowed the expreflion, 
the youthful folly of philofophy. In faft, 
this averfion from prejudices, this fpringing 
forward towards the liberty of thinking» 
which comes, after fo many ages, prepared 
to enter its appeal againft fuch a multitude 
of received, opinions, cannot, amongft us, 
be laid to boaft a very ancient origin ; and 
with thefe firft efforts of reafon, paflîon hath 
been frequently intermixed. It was, cer- 
tainly, a crime to perfecute the Pagans, and 

ta 

■' ■■' I ' I ■' ' " ' ■ ' ■ " ■' - " ■■■■ ' ■<» 

{(J Preconnizare^ a term peculiar to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and alluding to the report ufually made in the 
popes confiftory, that the party prefented to a benefice,, 
is qualified for it. The expreflion, in this place, fig-* 
ftifics ** to bellow cxcefSve praife." K. 
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to endeavour to fway their opinions, by the 
feverity of piiniflimenrs ; but was it not ait 
equal crime to opprefs chriftianity ? were to- 
leration, and liberty of confcience, the prin- 
ciples which aduated Julian, when he 
drenched the empire with the blood of 
viftims •, and when, a fanatic defender of 
falfe deities, inftead of following, whilft he 
was feated on the throne, the diftates of an 
impartial philofophy, he prcfented to the 
world, «in his own perfon, nothing more than 
the pattern of a zealous heathen. I caniiot 
admire either the vertues, which are too 
ftrongly tinged with imitation, or heroes 
formed only after models. It is difScuk to 
determine, what charaéler of the comedian 
is the moft prevalent in the mind of Julian. 
At one moment, it is Marcus Aurelius, at 
another moment, Trajan, and then Alex- 
ander, whorn he is fo eager to copy. This 
effort is equally confpicuous in his vertues, 
and his abilities. AU his aéliona are con» 
certed, all his defigns arc borrowed from an- 
cient examples, and all his compofitions arc 
grounded on the compofitions of his own, 
times. The Myfopogon is not the work of ai\ 
emperor, but the work of a fophift : his pa- 
negyrics 
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negyrics are not fuch as a defar Ihould have 
pronounced, but fuch as a Rhetorician would 
have written. During the war of the Gauls, 
he feems to have driven to copy Julius Csefar ; 
during the Perfian war, he appears to have 
imitated the confidence and intrepidity of 
Trajan-, but then, ^hat confiftency fliall we 
difcov^r in this medley of philofophy and 
devotion? in morials, he was.a ftoic, in the 
temple, an idolater, and in his clofet, an un- 
worthy platonift, who fought to corrupt the 
dodrine of this kSt^ by debafing it with the 
allay of magic. 

But if we thus fearlefsly treat with fo.much 
rigour one of the greateft princes, who 
adorned the lower empire, howjuftly, at the 
iame time, ought we to exclaim againft that 
bitternefs, with which he hath been calum-* 
niated by the ecclefiallical hiftorians ? what 
dépendance can we place on their judgment, 
when after having canonized Conflantine, 
the murderer of his wife and fon, they rail 
at Julian, with the moft indecent fury, exert- 
ing every poffible effort to fix upon his cha- 
rader an imputation of crimes, too atro- 
cious to gain credit, even although they had 
been attributed to Caligula, and to Nero ? 

in 
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in this inftancc, we perceive, how zeal over» 
leaps all bounds, and to what bUnd and in- 
confiderace excefles the emotions of hatred 
may be driven. Thefe, notwithftanding, are 
the very authors who ferve us as guides in 
ecckfiaftical ixiatters, and wbofe opinion we 
ftill frequently follow in profane hiftory. 
Having premifed this, it is not without ^p- 
prehenlions, that we introduce the names of 
SacratiSj Sozomenes^ ^nd Tbeodoret •^^ to xiatk 
writers arc we indebted for a multitude cf 
exceedingly inftrudive faéts, the authority 
of which might admit of a retrenchment of 
fome part of that confidence, wherewith they 
were received. And here, 1 niuft beg leave 
to remark, that thefefafts hâve, :by a Gngular 
good fortune» maintained an higher: decree of 
credit, the more the authors who tranfmttted 
them, have been negledled* The reafon of 
this is very plain. It is impoffible to mect^ 
in the original, with any faft, or probable 
event, which is not cither preceded or fol* 
lowed by fuch abfurd tales, as ibon deftroy 
all that reliance which we might be iuppofed 
to place on the ,tcfiimony of the author; 
whereas in compilations, or in the modem 
abridgements, great care hath been taken to 

reject 
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fèjeifl whatfoevcr was fabulous, and to pre- 
ferve only thofe details» in which the Icaft 
rifle fcems to have been run, at the expence 
of veracity. For example, the hiftoriam . 
who have written, Bnce the time of Ammanus 
Marcellinus^ perceiving that he took notice of 
an earthquake, which retarded the works» 
carried on to accomplilh the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerofaîetai; have chofen from the 
three authors, whom we have juft mentioned, 
every credible circumftance, in the wonder- • 
ful relation, which they have tranfmitted to 
us ; and having availed themfelves of thefc, 
they thought proper to add, that they were 
fafts confirmed by Ammanus Marcellinsis^ a 
Pagan writer. I muft confefs that there was 
a time, when, relying on the credit of mo- 
dern authors, I believed that Ammianus Mat'- 
€eïîinU5 had aflefted, that the emperor Julian, 
having ordered the temple to be rebuilt, the ' 
work was afterwards interrupted by the in» 
terpofition of a miracle ; and this appeared 
to me the lefs extraordinary, as I know that 
the ancients are not Iparing of prodigies^ 
Tile original reading, fo conftantly neceflary 
$0 enable us to form a judgenaent, relative to 
the events of the paft ages, hath abfolutely 

un-. 
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undeceived me. This famous paflage, fo 
often quoted, and yet fo feldom delivered 
with fidelity, runs thus : ** although the em- 
peror was much bufied in accelerating the 
preparations for his expedition, (againjl ibc 
Per/tans) he notwithftanding knew how to 
divide his foUicitude, and attention: neg- 
ledting no circumftance which might tend to 
immortalize his reign, he prepared to re- 
build a formerly much celebrated temple, 
which had been deftroyed during the con- 
tinuance of the fiege of Jerufalem^ begun by 
Vefpafian, and terminated by Titus. The 
idireftion of this undertaking, to accomplifli 
'v^hich immenfe fums were neceiFary, had been 
entrufted to Alypius^ who formerly com- 
manded in Britain. As this officer, affifled 
by the Prefeâ: of the province, was fuper- 
intending and vigoroufly encouraging the 
operations, dreadful flames frequently iffuing 
from the foundations, confumed the work- 
men, and at length rendered thefe places in- 
acceffible. The irruptions continuing, all at- 
tempts to proceed were entirely given up.^'(d) 

Here, 

(d) Et licet accidentium varietatem follicica mente 
prscipiensy multiplicatp3 expeditionis apparatus fia- 

grantis 
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Here, feveral refleftions naturally prcfent 
themfelves : firft, no circumftance was lefs 
extraordinary, at that period, than the cir- 
<iiimftancé of earthquakes attended by vol- 
canos. At the fame jera, and in, the fpace.of 
2. century, Conftantinople^ Edejfa^ Antiochy and 
the majority of the cities ' of Afia Minor^ 

Vol, !• B b were 

I ■— ■— fc— il I M^— l^— — — — X^l^i— i— — 11 

grantis ftudio perurgeret, diligenti^m tamen ubique dir 
videns^ imperiique fui memoriam magnitudine operum 
^eiliens propagare, arabitiofuiu quondam apud. Hie- 
Tofblymam templum, quod poll multa et interne civa 
ccrtamina obfiftente Vefpafiano, polleaque Tito segre 
eil oppugnatum inftaurare, fumptibus cogitabat immo* 
dicis ; negotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antio- 
chenfl, qui olim Britannias curaverat pro praefedlis. 
Cum itaquc rei idem fortiter inftaret Alypius, juva- 
retque provincial redlor, metuendi g[lobi Jkmmarum 
prope fundamenta crebris afTukibus erumpentes fecere 
locum exuilis aliquoties operantibus in excefTum hoc 
quo modo elemento deflinatius repellente celTavit in- 
certum. Ad verbum e lib. 23 Am. Marcel, fol. Bo- 
nonise, i^ij» 

The truth of this miracle hath been denied, and af- 
ferted with equal ol)ftinacy. The celebrated Bafnage 
endeavours to weaken its credibility in his '' hifloire des 
Juifs, vol. 4. Ag^inft this unbelieving author, and 
his adherents, the over- bearing giant of literature, 
William, lord bilhop of Glbuceftcr, hath appeared 
within the ^fls, and brandifhing his unconquerable Ju- 
lian in his hand, hath at leall filenced antagonifls whom 
he could not convince. K. 
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were deftroycd by earthquakes. Hiftofjf 
makes mention of feveral earth(][uakes, which 
happenied, even ac Jeruialem. It is alfo weU 
known, that this country abounds with bi- 
tumen, and that the conflagration of fo large, 
a city, and fo rich a temple, muft have pro- 
duced much fulphureous» and inflammable 
mattert which might take fire, at the (lighteft 
communication with the air. Secondly, if 
this event was accompanied by miraculous 
circumftances, why did Ammtanus MarcelUnuSf 
a lover of the marvellous, as all the ancients 
were, take fuch care to conceal them ? it will 
be anfv<rered that, nothing is more clearly to 
be accounted for : Ammtanus was a Pagan, 
and fuch an event mull have proved a fut>- 
jeû of endlefs triumph, to the Chriftian re- 
ligion. To this it may be replied, that it iï 
very evident that no fuch efFefl: was produced i 
and that fuppofing that our author, had not 
been free frpm all partiality, one of thefe two 
circumitances muft have been the cafe ; hç 
would either have entirely omitted the faft^ 
or have endeavoured to give it a different in- 
terpretation ; all which might have been very 
eafy, fince he could have oppofed a hundred 
reafons to one reafon. ^* The Gods were ir- 
ritated 
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Tifatei at ptrcehtng preparations^ wkerewitb to 
tri£l a temple ti> the God of the Jews^ a nation^ 
ffuer whom they bad triumphed^ with Jitcb Jignal 
fucce/s^ under Titus. But Heaven would not 
fuffer the ireafures^ and the labour of the people^ 
to be facrtficed^ during fucb calamitous times ^ to 
wofkSj at onu ufekfi^ and oftentatious,** Do 
we not know that writers never feem to want 
reafbns, wherewith to explain the cauies of 
events ? Ammianus did not, therefore, con-^ 
iider this event, as a prodigy, neither had 
dny of his contemporaries embraced a difiè^ 
rent opinion, iGnce he hath taken no pains to 
oppofe it, nor even deigned to drop the fmall- 
«ft refledion on the fubjeft. Now, I think 
that the indifference of one party, is, in ge- 
neral, the ftrongeft evidence which can be 
produced, againft the allegations of the other 
party 5 for, in fliort, with how little credit 
foever, the convulfionnaires might be received 
at prefent; no author will ever write the 
hiftory of otkr times, without makingibme 
remarks on what happened at the church of 
iiaint Medardj and even the fanatic perform- 
ance of M**** hath been honoured with fomc 
refutations. But Sozomenes and Tbeodoret are 
reputable authors i and they enter into a full > 

B b a detail 
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detail of this faft. Be it fo; but if thé tefti* 
mony of Sozomcnes prove of fuch great 
weight, we muft, then, believe in forcerers, 
we muft ijTîagine that magicians were able to 
make the demons appear before them, and 
to command the oracles. C^^ We muft alfo 
fuppofe that Julian, the Jeaft fanguinary of 
all the princes, ordered the bodies of the 
women to be ripped up, that he might con- 
fult iheir entrails-, we muft be convinced 
that the Sibyls have eyidcntly mentioned the 
my ftery, of the redemption, and alluded to 
it in this line. 

" O fclix lignum in quoDeus ipfe pependit.'* 

Neither 



(e) It is to Sozomenes that we are obliged for the 
child ifh'ftory of Julian, who is faid to have been intro- 
duced into a cave, in order to confult the demons, and 
to have made, on hife becoming frightened, the iign of 
the crofs, which occaiioned them to difappear. This 
author quotes a number of oracles, in favour of the 
Chriftians ; and yet it hath been, well known, ' at leafl, 
ever fince the appearance pf that famous diflertation, 
compofed by Mr. Vandale, and the excellent abridge- 
ment of it by Mr. de Fontenclle, that the oracles never 
were infpired by the^demons : and that this whole af- 
fair was nothing more than an impofition, carried on 
by the deteftable knavery of the prieHs. 
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(f) Neither is it to be doubted, that in 
Judaea, a luminous crofs appeared, which 
covered half the flcy ; and that another crois 
appeared, during the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple of Jerufalem ; and that the habits of the 
labourers were covered with little ftars, which 
abfolutely remained fixed thereon, and feemed 
as if they had been worked into the &.\\S.(g) . 
If the reader (hould prefer ^beodoret^ he will 
find that Julian^ when he quitted Gauly in 
order to give battle to Conftantius^ paflfed by 
a vine, the grapes of which had been already 
gathered, and yet found it loaden with frefh 
green bunches, having an infinite number of 
little crofles, imprinted by the drops of dew, 
upon their berries. It will be no great trouble ^ 
to open SocrateSj who hath advanced the feme 
faft-, and from whofe writings thefc authors 

B b 3 havp 

f/J See his ecclefiaftical hiftory, b. 1 1. c. 5. 

dJ The Chrillians of this period, were poflefled, even 
to a degree of frenzy, with a notion that they faw 
crofles, in every place. When Theodofius ordered the 
temple of Serapis to be pulled"» down, it was reported 
that in demolilhing the walls, crofl!es were difcovered, 
engraven on the greater part of the flones: but, on a 
clofer examination, it appeared that thefe engravings . 
rjeprefented the Phallus. It is well known that tho 
Phallus was a reprefentation of the mark of virility. 
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have probably copied. The only difference 
between Socrates and Sozomenes, is^ that thô 
one al£:rts that the miracle wrought at Jeru- 
falem» converted all the Jews ; whilft the other 
affirms, that not one of thofe Jews was either 
flxicken with thele prodigies, or difpofed ta 
embrace the religion of the Chriftians* 

We ihall conclude this article with a re-^ 
fleâion, which feems to have efcaped the no^ 
tice of the preceding critics -, namely, that 
whether it aroib from the frauds praâifed by 
the people, who were enemies to drudgery, 
and labour, or whether it proceeded from that 
fuperftitioD, peculiar to unpolifhed mindsj^ 
in whofe ideas, the great and the marvellous 
are Co eafily confounded, it frequently hap<- 
pened that important enterprifes were inter- 
rupted, by prodigies. I ihall only produce 
x)ne inftance taken from Dion. This author 
relates, that whilft Nero was attempting ta 
divide the IJlbmus of Corinth^ (everal phan- 
toms appeared, and intimidated the work- 
men. Thefe phantoms were, in fa6t, no 
other than the phantoms of fatigue, and im* 
patience, but the writers of thofe times, were 
cautious of making fuch a confeffion, for 
ihenj^ a prodigy was of more confequencc, 

and 
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ind in higher eftimàcion) than any natural^ or 
probable circujtnftance whatfoevçr.Ci& j As to 
the red, it would furniih fuch kittle occafioh 
of triumph to the Chriftian religion, whether 
this miracle happened, or not, that we can- 
not reafonably be taxed with any ill intentU 
ons, in thecourfe of this inveftigation. We, 
are not, in the prefent inftance, more cri- 
minal than many refpeAable writers, who 
have called in quedion, the relation of thd 
miracles of the ^beban Legion^ and the La* 
harum^ whatever honour they might have re<^ 
Heded on Chriftianity. Judicious and dii«- 
cerning criticifms will always redound to the 
advantage of truth ; they will . increafé ' its 
luftre, either by throwing it into its genuine 
and moil brilliant light, or by feparating it 
from all impure allay. 

B b 4 Wc 



(b) How many ilories of apparitions» have rifen 
oat of the inventions of lazy, or feif-intereiled do* 
meflics ? even amongfl the troops, fuch relations have 
been known to gain credit, and abfolutely elude the 
vigilance, and difcernment of the chief officers. It hath 
frequently happened that the foldiers fatigued and har«- 
raflbd with having mounted guard, at fome inconvenient 
pod, have, at lefngth^ feduced others into aperfuaiion 
that it was haunted by a fpirit, and fo, concluded the 
farce, by deferting their dations. 
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We fhall not enter into the particulars of 
thofe times, which fill up the interval, front 
the death of Conjlantine^ to the deftrudion of 
thé Weftern empire. The ravages of defpo- 
tifm, fuperllition, and war,, preyed equally 
on the conquerors, and the. conquered. The 
ancient dates were driven to the laft ftage of 
calamity. New natipns, or rather Barbarians^ 
as yet ferocious, as yet wandering through 
the darknefs of ignorance ; without a country, 
and without property ; now warriors, and now 
travellers ; at one moment crowned with vic- 
tory, and at another moment funk in flavery, 
always agitated, and as conftantly, either 
laden with adverfity, or intoxicated with 
flaughter, were, then, more aftonifhed at, 
than charmed with their fuccefs* No enjoy- 
ment followed their acquifitions, whilft their 
only happy hours were the hours of yiftory. 
All the Barbarian- princes, except Gen/eric^ 
fell by the hands of one another, and perifliqd 
miferably. 

The motives for war, were, at that period, 
the moft reafonable, which could have been 
fuggefted in its juftification : and thefe mo- 
tives were, on tjie one hand, the defence of 
their country, and on the other hand, the 

neceffity 
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neceffîty of procuring a fubfiftence, and the 
defire of enjoying an happier life, within i 
milder climate. But this war became more 
fanguinary than ever; religion far from di-î 
miniftiing the horrors of it, had only given à 
keener edge to the inveterate exertions of 
hatred -, fuch was the fpirit of party ; fo in- 
timately was it blended with ambition, and 
all the fcourges of humanity. . - 

It is not a little fingular that this asra of 
guilt and madnefs fhould have given birth 
to excellent civil laws.(/j We may perceive, 
that fome of the wifeft of thole laws were 
inftituted by princes, who reigned in the 
very midft of thefe troubles,- and whofe 
reigns were alfo but of fliort duration.(it) 
. When 

^/V Valent! nian the firft introduced a toleration a£b 
within his dominions ; we read in *• i'hiftoire du bas 
empire," that this prince, after having long meditated 
on tKe part which might be • the propereft for him to 
take, at length, gave the preference to the worft part. 
This book hath been written, fin ce the beginning of 
this century. 

fÂj Valentinian, who fucceeded the emperor Julian, 
in February, 364, and died, in confequence of the 
burfting of a vein, during a fit of paflion, in November 
375, did not reign quite twelve years. This prince, 
perceiving the fordid habits of thç ambafTadors of the 

Quadi, 
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When the perpetradon of abufes^was confined 
to no licnitSy fuch regulations became necef* 
fary. Thus, amidft epidemical diibrders, 
the fcience of pbyfic acquires a greater de« 
grec of perfeâion; and thus» amongft ar- 
iQies, the knowledge of furgery is/rendered 
more unerring, and extcnfivc. The power 
of the clergy was, at different times, made- 
fubjeâ to particular reftriâions : the bold-» 
nefs, and the infolence of the monks were 
ibmewhat curbed by the Cbalcedonian couth 
àly{l} and the unmarried women were for* ' 
bidden to take the vows, until they had at* 

tained 



Qaftdi, a people too poor to purchafe apparel, and to6 
nnpolilhed to underfland the propriety of drefs, ridico* 
loufly imagined that their garbs had been aifumed» 
with an intention to infult him, and thus facrificed 
his life to the violence of rûgt. Valens» his brother 
and aflbciate in the empiré» had only reached the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, when taking refuge after his 
defeat within a neighbouring houfe, he was far- 
IDunded by the Goths, who, with the building» re* 
duced the body of their enemy to aihes. £.. 

(/) They were made fubjeft to the jurifdi^ion of 
the ordinary, and forbidden to intermeddle in civil 
affairs, and particularly in matters relating to th« 
iioances. <'Hiil. dubasemp. 1. 33. 
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talned to the skge of forxy.(m) Each city irzji 
allowed its tribunes, or protedors» who^ 
under the title of defenfores^ undertook to 
pkadthe cauies of the poor and opprefled 
citizens. (») The emperors, alarmed at tho 
readinefsi with which they granted favours^ 
and privileges» direûed that their conduft 
ihould be fubmitted to the examination of thc^ 
tnagiftratesi and commanded thefe lad to pa/ 
no regard to their orders, whenfoever the/ 
did not appear ftrictly conformable to the 
eftabliihed laws. But fuch precautions which 
fiill fubfift amongft the French, and arc 
uleful under an abiblute form of govem- 
jfteht,(^) difcovcr an imperfection in the maiti 

fpring 



lA^ 



{m) Xhiâ law was inftituted by Majorian, who made 
a ridkuloas decree, obliging all widows who had no 
children, either to marry again, or to give up the 
half of their effedls, to their next heirs, ibid. 1. 34* 

(«) Under Valentinian, and Valens. 

(«} An ordinance pafTed, daring the reign of Lewis 
the twelfth, forbidding the magiflrates to pay the 
leaft regard to the " lettres de juffion,*^ {letters fon- 
taining orders from the cbanceJlor^ ^c.J whenfoever they 
ihould be found contrary to the laws of the monarchy* 
aad the public welfare. 

With this edid, no unpleafing earneft of the fubie* 
^uent felicity of his people» Lewis opened a reign^ 

which» 
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fpring of the political machine, a defeft m 
the conftitution. Republics are ftranger^s to 
any thing like this : and, it were perhaps 
better that authority fhould reftrain its powers 
of adminiftration, within certain bounds, 
than that the difobedience of the magiftrates 
Ihould" be connived at. The emperors alfo 
concerted meafures, to render travelling more 
cafy. The roads were repaired ; places of 
accommodation were erefted, at convenient 
diftances, arid relays were always kept in: 
readinefs, at the expence of the provinces. 
■ ^ At 
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which, could we throw a veil over his mercenary diC» 
pofal of preferments, his unworthy pro teftion of Alex- 
ander the fixth, the worll Pope, and the worft man» 
and his defertion of his allies, the Swifs, approached 
nearer than moft other reigns to the government of an 
excellent father, over his fortunate children. In fpitc 
of fome difagreeable fhades, his pi6lure, as drawn by 
the rough pencil of Saint Gelais, is certainly a juft re- 
femblarxe. " II ne courut oncques du règne de nul des au- 
tres Ji bon tems qu'il a fait durant lejien*^ It is fcarcely , 
poffible for an Engliljiman, who perceives even in à 
rival ftatefuch multitudes deferving of a better lot, to 
clofe this note, before he hath remarked, with equal 
indignation and concern, that had the ordinance of 
Lewis fubiifted in its full force, during the prefent pe^ 
riod, every lettre dejujfton would have proved as infig- 
nificant, as are the murmurs of the meaneft p«afant^ 
who knguifhes under its opprefHons, K. 



I 
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' At this period, mankind had no idea of 
the very interefting. fcience of finances and 
commerce. The neceflity of ercôing an im^ 
paffable wall, around the frontiers, to prevent 
the circulation of the national fpeçies, through 
foreiign countries, was, then, univerfally af- 
fented to : and this opinion hath prevailed^ 
even till within thefe fifty years. Conjlantius 
proclaimed a law, declaring that commerce 
ihould be carried on, folely, by barter. It 
provided that all foreign ncgociators, on 
their arrival, within the empire, fl;ould 'be 
obliged to declare what fums of money, they 
•brought with them, in order that means 
might be taken to prevent them, from adding 
to thofe fums, previous to their return. The 
fame law prohibited an exchange of the money 
of the empire, for the money of any other 
nation. It was not, at that time, known 
that merchandize can command fpecies, and 
that without liberty, neither commerce, nor 
riches Can exifti 

As to the Barbarians^ no fooner did they 
acquire a degree of liability, before they 
turned their thoughts towards a neceflary Ic- 
giQation. They feem to have fucceeded even 
better than the emperors, whofe too compli- 
cated 
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csued laws were fomewhat infeâed with the 
fubclety of the Greeks. The Tbe^dorician 
code was during a long time in force, in 
S^in, and it may, in part, be difcovered in 
the capitulars of Charlemagne. But this is a 
fubje£t, on which we miifl expatiate more 
largely, in the courfe of the following chap- 
ters» where fociety will aflume a different af* 
peA, and where we fliall find a new order of 
things, a new political, and moral fyftem. 
In faét, the very expreifion, féodal lawy of 
itfelf fufficiently announces the greateft revo- 
lution, which hath <;ver been effeded upon 
earth, and at once reveals to us the fcources 
of all modern governments. It is time, there- 
fore, that we take our leave of this celebrated 
people, CO whofe/way the univerfe fubriiitted 
and whofe ftate we have prefumed to make 
the fubjefl: of our ohfervations. After having 
feen them laborioufly extend themfelvcs 
through the little territory of the Romagna^ 
free themfelvcs from the yoke of kings, rc^ 
duce nations under their own yoke, become 
intoxicated with glory and fuccefs, fall into 
that imbecility which fucceeds a delirium, 
then, wear frefli chains, grow fhortly more 
mean, and- abjefl:, than they were once 

haughty, 
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haughty, and oftentatious ; and» to fill up 
the meafure of infamy, yield to Barbariam^ 
the empire of arms, and to efieminate Greeks, 
the empire of opinion, we, at length, find 
them, fubmitting to the power of a G^/^, 
and an Herulian*(p) 

Before we turn our eyes afidc from this 
prodigious ruin, we muft lament, not that 
fuch a feries of good fortune fhould have 
been eclipfed, to leaVe behind it, only the 
moil melancholy traces \ but that a period of 
near twelve centuries affords no aera, at 
which ib powerful a nation hath attempted to 
clofe the wounds of humanity, by cheriihing 
the exiftence of public welfare and prof- 
perity. We arc not apprehenfivc of afièrting, 
that all the long and brilliant career of the 
Roman empiré, cannot, to a philofopher, be 
worth the times, whicb have elapftd in En- 
gland, from the revolution, to the prefent 
period ^ but of this, we muft treat more 
fully in the courfe of our work. We fliall» 
however, obferve, that as in the celeftial re- 
volutions, the planets are confined to their 
particular motions, fo, in political revolutions, 

% the 



{fj Odoacer» and Theodoric. 
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the capitals, the great cities are fubjeét, alfo, ' 
to their deftiny, their peculiar fortune, which 
cither accelerates, or retards their deftruftion, 
which either overthrows, or fupports them. 
But farther-,, this particular chain, of circum- 
flances is, according to all appearance, more 
frequently advantageous, than detrimental to 
them. Experience proves that, during thole 
unhappy times, when military defpotifm rofc 
upon the wreck of government, the great 
cities always maintained a kind of liberty.. 
The reafon is, becaufe, however fpecious the 
mafk which policy may have affumed, force 
alone preferves the privilege of governing ; 
.becaufe a great number of men, ftriftly 
united, become refpeftable; and becaufe. the 
multitude, or common people are always to 
be dreaded -, efpecially, when deprived of re- 
prefentatives, and proteftors, they exprefs 
their meaning only by tumultuous fhouts, 
and adt but by fome fudden, and wild aflault. 
pven Rome, was not reduced to this laft ftagc 
of power. She always enjoyed the fame order 
of magiftrates ; and the credit of names, is 
^o a degenerated people, what the credit of 
the magiflracy itfelf, is to a vertuous people. 
Some remains of Ariftocracy maintained their 

ground, 
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ground, in this metropolis of the world ; and 
CO thefe remains Paganifm was conftantly au 
tached •, aU which fully confirms what hath 
been before advanced, relative to the union 
of this religion, with the Roman ariftocracy. 
Thé Symmachi and the Pretextati revived the I 
memory of Cato^ and of Cineinnatus. As to 
the people, if they retained the leaft traces of 
their ancient liberty, they were vifible in the 
indifference with which they frequently treat- 
ed the moft formidable emperors. The dif^ 
guft, which the furious Dioclefian conceived 
at their behaviour, is well known. When 
ConftantiuSy all covered with the blood of his 
fubjedts, made hi^ triumphal entry into Rome^ 
low taontings, and ridiculous jcfts were, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuflom, levelled at 
him, with impunity. This fplendid city was 
yet filled with riches, when the Barbarians 
pillaged it, for the firft time. Several authors 
aflTert, that many citizens were in pofïèffion 
of a revenue of above four millions; and 
that fuch as were worth no more than a mil- 
lion, or a million and an half, were placed 
only in the fécond clafs of citizens. Thefc 
indolent and opulent men imagined that the 
enjoyment of pleafure was the fole end of 
Vol. I. C c their 
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their creation \ and were contente4 ^^ remain 
as idle ipeftators of the e\rents of war, as 
they were of the events of the Circus; with 
this difierence only^ that in thefe lad events» 
they fcethed to feel themfclves more interefted; 
Even the emperors had, during a long time, 
accuftomed them to this luxurious efieminacy; 
/ go (faid Aurelius to them, in one of his 
cdiéts) to fighP the enemy : and I will take care 
th^it the Romans Jbaïl not fuffer tbeJUgbteftMn'^ 
tuftnej^^ At.^eM to puf gams* Frequent y own 
Circus. It is our part tv condu^i tJke piblii 
kn/inefs. But y.ou Jhould be entirely devded ti» 
pkafure.(q) It is eafy to conceive that in the 
ipidft of fo much luxuny» and effeminacy, 
the public morals were daily degenerating. 
Petroniu^ and Lucian have made us fuffici*^ 
cnt]y acquainted with the parade and ex^ 
travagan.ce, peculiar to the entertainments, 
which werç given in their limes: but as v^ 
unianus Marcellinus hath taken the pains to 
defcribe the manners of the Romans^ during 
a lefs diftant period, namely, the age in 
which -he Jived, the reader will, probably, be 

pleafed 

(f) Ego «fficiam ne fit' aliqua follicitudo Romana. 
Vacate ludis, yacatc Circenfibus ; nos publicae nccef- 
fitatcs teneanty vos occupent vol uptates. (Vopifcas») ■ 
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pleafcd if wc prrient him with the w.bote. 
paflage, as related in the fixth chapter of the. 
fourteenth book, 

• 

Wereyûu, on your arrival as Rcna^ fv be in- 

troducedy as a reputable foreigner^ to an opulent^ 

crin ojber words ^ a very oftentatious fnan, your 

firjl reception would be accompanied with every 

mark, of politenefs\ after having been over^ 

powered by quejlions^ to which it will be th^ 

moji frequently neceffary to anfwer^ by relating 

fome extravagant flories^ you will become ajlo- 

Hifhed to findy that a per [on of fuch diftinlïion^ 

sfiiould treat a fimph individual with fo r^- 

fpeSfui an attention : r^ay^you will even be ready 

to condemn y ourf elf for not having vijîted fa 

charming a city^ ten years fooner. But if en* 

couraged by this obliging welcome^ yoiifhould re^ 

turn on the morrow^ to pay your complimentSy 

a fir anger ^ droned from the clouds^ could not 

he more flared at. Who is he ? and^ whence 

comes he? would be circulated in ill- bred whif- 

pers round 4he room. , At lengthy . however^ 

you will attain to the honour of being knowH^ 

and admitted on a familiar footing -, but yet^ if^ 

after three years af affîduous attendance^ you 

xsiete to abfent . yourfelf^ for the fame fpace of 

C G 2 time y 
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iime^ you would not^ on your return^ he eUber 
ajked bow you bad been employed:, or even toU 
tbat tbe lofs of your company was perceived. Tbis 
. abfurdiiy is carried ftill farther ^ jor^ previous 
, to tbe giving of tbofe entertainments^ which are 
fo longj and fo detrimental to healthy it is # 
matter of tedious deliberation^ whether^ exclth 
Jive offucb guejis^ as are entitled to invitations ^ 
any firangers- fhall alfo be ajked \ and if^ after 
a full hearings and on mature refleSion^ this 
point be carried in tbe affirmative ^ then tbt 
great adepts in all tbe laws of public games, 
who never fail to mount guard at tbe boufes of 
tbe charioteers belonging to tbe Circus, or perfons 
the mojl ihjlru£led in tbe fcience^ and tbe tricks 
of play ^ axe tbe only fir anger s defiined to be ad* 
mit ted. As to tbe men of learnings and vertue^ 
they are fhunned^ as the tirefome and ufelefs 
difturbers of fefiive mirth : nor doth it once 
employ their thoughts that the Nomenclaiorcs, 
dccuftomed to fell the favours of their mafierSj 
take care to invite to tbe feafi^ and the diftribu- 
iions^ only the moft obfcure and inferiour indivi- 
duals^ from whom they can extort more money, 
than from tbe others. I fhall pafs Jligbtly over 
tbat fumptuous profufion, in their entertain-^ 
mentSy and particularly tbofe voluptuous refine- 

menis 
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I 

\ 

ments lately introduced j to take notice of the 

ridiculous cavalcades^ attending on our ojlenta^ 
tiousj rich men^ who amujing tbemf elves with 
running psftj up and down the ftreets^ at the 
rijk of breaking their necks^ en the pavement^ 
are followed by fucb a numerous train ofdomejiics^ 
that y to borrow the exprejfton of a comic writer^ 
they do not even leave the fool behind^ to keep 
houfe: however abfurd this diverjion bey the 
very matrons are not afhamed to follow itj but 
hurry through every quarter of the town, in open 
litters. In thefe pompous procejfionsy nothing is 
negleSledj and as the expert general^ who mar^ 
Jbals his army^ in a proper ortÛr of battle^ 
places his heavy infantry in the front line^ bis 
light infantry in the fécond line, and his bo^^ 
men in the rear^ fo the majier of the ceremonies^ 
bearing a wand in his hand ^ ftngles out allthofe 
who are to have the honour of walking before 
the triumphal car, and conjiantly obliges the 
black troop of cooks, fcullions, iâc. to fall l^ack 
into the hinder ranks. Thefe^ again^ are fol- 
lowed by the remaining number of footmen^ and 
by the Commenfales : the proceffton is then clofed 
by the eunuchs^ a deformed multitude, who 
teach us to execrate the memory of Semiramis, 
that barbarous queen^ whoy firjt violating the 

laws 
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laws ùf nature, filled this tender^ but it^pru^ 
dent mother^ with fegret^^ fur having too early 
fhewn^ in the generations which ^uuere fcarce 
iegitn, the hope of future generations. In fuch 
Jlate of mannèrsy it will eajtly be fuppofedy 
that the few houfes^ in which the fciènces were 
formerly cultivated^ are now only the receptacles 
of vain and, frivolous pleafures : fd that in the 
place of ^ orators, and philofophers, nothing, is 
heard from morning till night, except the found 
cfflutesy and thi airs of the mufidans. As to 
the libraries, they are more fhut up and mort 
abandoned than the fepulchres: dances, accom- 
panied by wind injlruments are fubflituted in their 
toom : nay, to fh fhameful a length have theft 
indignities been carried^ that when the famine 
hc^d rendered it neceffary^ ta fend all foreigners 
mt of the city, the law was rigorottfly put int 
execution againjî every one of thofe ufeful meny 
who were the infiruElors in liberal arts \ whilfk 
tfitmics, fiâge players, and even three tboufand 
female dancers-, with their whole band of mu- 
Jicians and fihgerSy were fufferèd to remain 
within the capital. Wherefoever you turn your 
ayes, you will, alfo, perceive the womm paint edy 
And ridicjjloufly dreffed \ thefe tire you more by 

• 

their continual dancing, than they fatigue tbem^ 

f elves y 
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filves ; and ibefcj had t^ey hem mjorrici fq 
bomft m^y mgbt have fupplud the fiaie with 
an ufeful arwy ef Hiizens. Rome was âHC$ 
n fure nfylum to every individudy vibo intro^ 
duced the arts and induftry\ hutnow^ afooS^ 
^nd unaccountable vanity ejisems every thing 
vile J and abjeS^ which comes from beyond ibi 
Potnasrium^ Imujiy however ^ except the wu 
married meni and fuch as have n{f heips. Thefe 
are lùaden with re/pelf^ anS complaifance ; al^ 
though another Jelfijb refinement makes us avoid 
even the tender eft duties of humanity ; for the 
moft terrible difeafeSj raging within this capital 
àf the worlds have occaftoned aftriEl prohibition j 
' vf.the leaft communication with tbofe unhappy 
wretches^ who are infe£led with them : and it 
is now cnftomary^ not only to think it fufficient^ 
iffome domeftics be fent to tbefe perfons^ to en- 
quire of them any particular news, but to oblige 
the mejfenge'r to go 'through long ablutions before - 
he can be admitted; to deli'per the anfwer^ 
How delicate tbefe ifieAaie I and yet, if you in- 
vite them to a feà^^^àr ,Koffer:{hem money, they 
will run for you, ^i:;^»V^ Spoletum. Such are 
the manners of the nobility : as to the common 
people, they generally fpend the night in drinking 
houfes, or even in the theatres^ under thofe 

booths^ 
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booths, the invention of vibicb tve owe to Ca- 
tulus, whofirft itttroduudat Rome tkefe far- 
fetched commodities^ which might better have 
become Capua, than the city of Komulus. Mul- 
titudes are intoxicated with a paffton for gaming. 
Others expofe tbemfeheSy during whole days, 
to the heat, and the rain, to be the umpires 
amongji the charioteers, and decide eit the events 
eftheC'iicus. Anùdfi fucb frivolous engagements, 
is it poffible that the Romans can ever be reafon- 
ably employed? ^c.^c. 



End of the First Volume. 
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A. 

' Abraham introdticecl in panegyrics on kings, introdtttf^ 
tient 1 8* 

Adrian» his dreadful: perfecution of the Jews» 25$. 

^milius» Faalus, his free addrefs to the Romans, jfyi 
6. Introduces a tafte for the arts amongft th6 
Romans, ncu d^ i68. Upbraids the iaaéUvt 
citizens, 1764 

' «Egyptian monarchy, its advantages, 31; 

Egyptians, their net revenue confidel^bléj 5J. tns 
Moderate fuperflaity of theit priefts, 54. 

AgricnUure, fhOuld be the firll objeél of legiflations» 
126. From its ftate, a judgment may be form- 
ed of the condition of toankind, 27 1 • A con- 
iUtuent part of Egypt, Phxnicia, and, at length, 
of Greece, 272. 

Aguillon, datchefs of, orders the papers of cardinal dc 
Richelieu to be reviied, 211. 

Alcibiades defeats the SparUns, ttctt /, 70. 

Alberoni, his political teftament, nptea, 211. 

Alexander the Great, his conqueils a ilghal of depra- 
vation to mankind, 2 1 4, 2 1 5 , 216. His fur- 
viving generals compared to rats, 216* 

Alcidamas, his fine fentiment concerning flavery, 

notef. loS. 

*a Ambrofiiis 
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Ambrofius convinces Theodofius how fuperior a biSiop 
was to an emperor, 388* note y y 390. 

Andrologia, what» 143. 

Antiochtts» hischara^er, 175. 

Anthony, his cruelties» 235* 

Aquileiusnot daring to ei^otuUer his enemies, poifont 

the (prings of their provinces, 228. 

Arbogailes caufes Valentinian to be ftrangled, and 
falutes Eugenius emperor, 389. 

AriofH 35* - T 

AriiUdes, his charafler accurately marked, 63. 

Ariflotle on republics quoted, note c, introduâio*. 
Falfely commends the laws of the Carthagini- 
ans, 101. His abfurd fentiments concerning 
flavery, 106. 

Amobias obferves that no chrilHan altorts were ereded 
in the third century, note r, 3o6i D^ies the 
crcAtion of man» &c. 329^. His. fipç;4çfi:ripdOQ 
of the balefiïl effets of controverfy, note d^ 344. 
His fêaibnable boldnefs, modefiby, and caution, 

34^- 
Afdrubal leads on his fuccours, 164). Is df ftated by 
Livius, ibid» Remarks on thiç event, ibid^ 

At}ien$ riies on the ruins of barharifm, 64. Its go- 
vernment corrupt, 86. Abfurdjy mixed with 
ariûocracy, anil democracy, 87. Its wretched 
militia, 98e ' 

Athenians defcribed, 66. The vices îq their cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Athletae, the dangers to which they w^reexpofed, noiti^ 
91, Of fervice to fculptor?, /i/^. 

Attalus, and his fon, kings of fortune^ ly^s, 

Augufiin, Saint» hisreâeâion on the w«rs;which vfW 
fuppofed necefTaryto the aggrandizement of the 
Romans, note /, 199. Quotes, from Varro, à 
beautiful definition of theology, 288. An ad- 
vocate for Platonifm, note q y 3 2 J. His elegant 
treatife proving that the kingdom of Goà is not 
manifefted in this world, 375., 

' Auguftus, 
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4u^iiftasy hiis beneficence did soterâlb théremdmbFahcé 
of his cruelty, 238. Perplexed aboat the re- 
formation of the fenate, 243. Sets apart &t 
huncfre^ ilaves to ailift in extinguiihing fires» 
note ^, ^45. Curtails the diftributions of corn» 

• à&âwhy, nûtea^ 250. A pacific prince, 251; 
His fituatk>n nut to be judged of from the works 

. of cdiitentporary poetSy 252. His artful cO&« 

, diia, 253. 

Aufpices, who had the privilege of taking diem, 
nstêit^.zQO. 

Author, the fatisfa^on he muft feel at being near à 
man of genius, 144. 

B- 

Barbarians, remarks on their inundation, 263. Dif% 
ficuity of afcertaining from whence they came« 
265. (ffr. Accounts of t]ièif numbers dark ana 
contradiélory, 268. £fff. Accui^omed to tran- 
fpoit iChemfdves from one country, to ^othe^ 
country, 270 • Their fingular fituation, 274. 
Why they may be faid to have conquered the 
Roman empire, before they attacked it, 27^1, 
., 27^* . Sources of their inlrafions^ ihid. -Dread- 
/ f ul calamities attending them, 276. Their 
gods,, 2^9. Their conte^ipt for the Romans» 
and their religion, 299. Their invafionsgive 
the finiihing ilroke to the dellrudHon of antienc 
opinio'ns, 300. Turn their thoughts towards a 
neceflary legiflation, 413. 

' Batnabas, Saint, his abfurd, and indecent éxplanatïoâ 
■ of fomé fcripture palTages, note l, 316. 

Bafnage endeavours to weaken the credibility of the 
miracle retarding the workjs ufidertaken to ac- > 
complifh the rebuilding , of the temple of Je^r 
rufalem, note dy 401..* 

Bean, Mr. le, palliates ,the barbarity of (^onftantine» 

Beaufort, Mr. de, his remarks on the uncertainty of 
the Roman hillory, appendix^ 7. 

Bebius malTacres five hundred and fifty Etolians» 228. 

•a 2 Belief 
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Belles lettres generally ufed as an Ënglifh exprefioB» 
ncte Zf 77. 

Bellifle, Marfhal de, his political tefiament» note a,ziu 

Bible, Vulgate, why written in had Latin, nofe i, 311. 

Bingham, in what infiance he fuppofes the word Jew 
to mean ChriÛian, note «, 304. 

Bos, abbé da, his remarks on the taxes which the Ro- 
man emperors levied from their fubjelb, and 
. particularly the Gauls, note t, 249,. 

Bofnia, why it enjoyed a kind of liberty, 219* 

Bournonville, duke de, 356. 

Brennus, 137* 

C. 

C^^sir, Julias, his devaflations, 233. 

Camaldulians, the feverity of their order, note p^ 67. 

Carthage deflroyed, 230. 

Carthaginians, their fitoation, 100. Their infatiable 
avarice^ 101 • Their jealous, and cruel fyftem 
.«of |>olitks, i^ii/. Their fuper^tioos, and atro- 
cious religion, ibid* Their power compared tp 
the power of the.Engliih in America, 155. 

Caflius, Caius, votes for the execution of four hundred 
ilaves, becaufe only one had committeà murder, 
note*qi 245. 

Cayenne, negroes of, allowed one day in fourteen for 
their private labour, 6o« 

Cicero gives the preference to the Greek language, 94. 

'' Would be aftonilhed were he to obferve the 

Latin tongue inore admired ^ than the Greek 
longtie, iUd. ' (pro Murana^) Cenfures dancing, 

'é^ptffdtXf o • 

Clnna, his cruelties, 234. 

Chatellur, Chevalier de, fhort account of, the incon- 
veniencics- *âtiènding the publication of his 
work, 18, His côrreâion of fpme conclufiobs 
drawn from a paffage in Livy, app^ndix^ 19. 

• Chalcedonian council curbs the infolence of the monks, 
410. 

Chanœi 
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Chance, its great weight in all human affairs, 133.» 
What are the inttances of it, ibid* 

Chevrier writes the political teilanient of Bellifle, note a, 
211. ' 

Children pafs their carlieft years in^ a ilate of baniih- 
ment from their parents, imroduSiotty note ^,15. 

China> antiquity, wifdonv, and (lability of its govern- 
ment, note d^ introdtUliony 23. 

Chriilians more acceptable to the Barbarians than- the 
Romans were, 300. In thetime of theRomahs 
confounded with the Jews, 303, 304*. Theii: 
different names, 304, 305. Their opinions 
fcarcely mentioned till the time, of Conffantine, 
306. Their union with Judaifm, 309. Re- 
proached by the heathens for their charity and 
humility, note /, 310. Wnen, entirely fepa- 
rated from the Jews, 313. Simplicity of their 
dodrine, and mildnefs of their moral fyilem, 
32 o. Form of their afiemblies, noté », 319. 
Their ceremonies, ibid* The abufes which at 
length crept into them^ note jsr, 322. Led away 
by a fpirit of difcniSon, 322. Somr of them 
violent Platonics» wteq^^z^* Platonic Chriffi" 
ans, and Chriftian Platonifts, 326. Proofs of 
their not h^vipg had, at one period, any vifible 
chief, whofe authority was acknowledged, note at, 
330» ^f- Their learned prodttftions^fortunate- 
ly for poftcrity preferved, 332. Refift the feizure 
of their books with unfliaken refolution, 333. 
Anathematize the Traditores^ 333. Their re- 
putation derives a ludre from perfecutiop, 334. 
Their ihameful difputes, cabals, and ichifms, 
34K 377* Thjeir perfecutions, from the Nicene 
council, to the edid of Nantes, 386*. Imagined 
that they faw croffes every where, note g^ 405. 

Chriftianity, its firff apppèarance, 278. Enquiry into 
its influence over the happineis of mankind, 
280, iâc. The period at which it began to ex- 
tend itfelf, 299. The fpirit of alms^giving 
greatly facilitates its progrefs, «s/^i,. 310. Phi- 
lofophers become attached to it,. 319^ Where- 
fore, ibid. How affeâed by. the dei^uâion of 

•a 3 Jem* 
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Jéfûbltmf MU m, 919. Is aâiâsângly extend* 
ed, 334, £^0 Situation of'^iFairs ât the be- 
ginDing of its fourth ceatufy,- 3.^6,^ ^c. Ac- 
quires, in fpite of obftadpsj frèfk vrgour, 344. 
Becoming the ruling religion is, in its tarn, in- 
tolerant, 346.. T^ two diyifioôs of its ^ 
fBadefsdeicKihie(l> 374*. > ^ 

CiV7.A^gS?(ttfQ» b^rt^^rpns XA^tbod» pf oqlleâing thil 
tax, 360. 

Çîicpaçf lUon#^ 49fçribe4> afpendîjf^ i S.- 
Claudius, no great appearance of war, during his 
reign, 354, 

Clement, Saint, contents of his letter written before 
the coaquçH of Jcrufaleii, 30^, ' ^' ' 

Cloaca magnat reâlons why it was un4ej:ts^en, ,and ex«i 

ecuted, 59- ... 
Ço(;les l{o|-atiufi!, 137. His ftpry involved in doubts, 

and CQntcs^i^ns, afpen^ix, 7. : * 

Colbert, his polidbal teftament, note a^ 211* 

Colman, Mr, notèc»^ 26c. 

Colonies,, the origin of tbem, 57, , 

ConnoiiTeur, referred to, nou //, 16^. ^ 

ConHantine, his youth and accomplifhments; 33^8. His 
firft exploits^ 339. Confidered, nptwithftand- 
ing his vices, as an oracle, in all matters re- 
lating to doélrine, 344. Rçw^ds this adulati- 
on, 345* Iflues an edi6l a^ainfl the heretics, 
347. IncefFantly changés his religious tenets, 
j^/V. Forgets to be baptized, /^///. The account 
of his baptifm, appendix^ i^. Wby he may be 
faid to have infulted over his own dèftîny, 348. 
The objeds to which he confecrated his reign, 
34'8. His cruelty to the Germans, 340. Oc- 
caiions the death of an iniiocent eunucn, 351. 
Orders his fadier-in-law to be executed, ibid. 
i His barbarity to Csefar Valens, Csefar Martini- 
, anus, and Licinius, 352. Puts his wife and 
fon to death, 353. Suffers Zopater to' be ex- 
ecuted, 354. Hisjaw relative to the enfran- 
^Chifement of ilaves, 357, Revokes the hx Pap- 
pia^ Poppaa, 359. Encourages celibacy, 360. 

More 
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Moie dilj|oAiiig lo thé Rdmaés' t&aii'Kci^ wi»^ 
362. His error in peitM^ttg ^tlMB c(ietro)>olis of 
die emiffret ibid» . Hkt^raQbiejd kMV'.agaiilft 
thofe who liad bo hoofesH' CpaftMtinapley 363. 
Orders the horofcope of Conftantinople to be 
cafty ilfid. Confalts'die aftrologers, 364. Dif- 
' puted whetht£ 'he was a& h]rpociitié^ or' an ëiï« 
thnfîàll, ihiJ. His inconfiflent behavipur in thç 
cafe of Alexander, and Ârius, note m, 369. His 
^Aifd application of fbkne lines from Virgil to' 
the nativity, Wr. of JefusChrift', 370, 371. 
Infulted daring his^ triumphal entry intoRottie>- 

4?7- 
Conftantias,. open» his reign with the nnrder of hisr 
uncle and coufin, 378. At once a bloody per- 
fecator and an ignorant con cUiator, iM. His 
'. cruelty and. jealouiy, i^/V. ^c^. 

Gonfttbftantiality,. fatal disputes contei'âing the idea of 
the. word, note sy 3B2. 

Cdhtem^ratioh, one infltument of human reafon, i4o« 

Corcyrians, their barbarity to pxifoners not born in 
Greece, note y , y y. 

Cbriolànus, Ae mother of, 1 37; 

Corinth deftroyed, 230,. 

Correâionsr of the paflages in •** Félicité publiqne;^! 
afpendix^ 1 6* 

Crœfas, his mingled lot of good and ill fortune, 34. 

Crevier, Mr, wonders from whence nineteen thoufand 
criminals can be collededi '»<7/tf 2, 257. An- 
fwered, ihid. His obfervation on chriftian 
churcKea, 306. Palliates the barbarity of Conr 
ftantine, 350. 

' Criminals, nineteen thoufand doomed to death at one 
time,^ note js-, 257. 

Crofs, luminous, account of, 405. 

Curiales, who, noteU 3S9* 

Curioii, who, note p^ 378. 

Cyneas, (a new) his addrefies to the Romans, 22o>. 
-221', 222, 2^3, 224, 225. 

Cynic facetioufly told to change his maxim, 42. • 

•a 4 Cyprian, 
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Çypiîaiii Saint, his nbfurd obfervations on the cop- 
feçration of the wine» uot^ i, 315. 

Cyrus at war'againft Çrœfusy ^4. Sabdaes Afia, an4 
fpands the Pçriian eropupéy ^5. 

Dahnatia» why it enjoyed a kind of libeity, 219. 

DariaSy his character accurately marked, 63. 

Pcmofthenes, his true piélure^ of the mapi^er^ of hi; 
country. 87. 

Penmark, revolution of, 297. 

Dioclefian defpifes à crdwu when moft worthy of it, 337, 

Piodorus Siculus his account of the long peace enjoyed 
by the Egyptian monarchy, one of the moft 
^ incontrovertible teftimonies of hi& writings, 29» 
His obiervation» on the formal reflridions to 
which the kings of Egypt .were fubjeA in the 
employment of their time, nûte r, 30. His ac- 
count of the inhabitants of E^ypt contradictor 
ry, note i^ $4. (See alfo a/z^ff^^fr, 1.) Not al- 
ways fcrupulous in his choice of materials, i02« 

Dion/ his abfurd account of the phantoms, intimi- 
dating the workmen who were dividing (he 
Illhmus of Corinth, 406. 

Pionyfius Halicarnaflius, his account of the inhabl-- 
tantB of Rome under Tarquin, note m/ 59. His 
tpftimeniet rejeded, or emWaced, as they prove 
convenient, by the modern critics, |i6, 117, 
Coxamends the wifdo^i of the Ro^^n$ who fixed 
no particular (iipe for the çmançipation of 
children from patçrnal autl^prity, not^ m^ 1 89. 

pivinities of all forts adored, 290. 

{)^ni, Mr. feems tph^ve thought it impofllble to re-i 
prefept the Romans in tpo difgraceful a light, 
note q^ 113. 

Pu Tens, Mr. note s ^ 248. Some «açço\int of. ^n ad- 
vocate for the antients, appendix y z\^ 

E. 
|Larth, the cultivation pf it prevents contagipns, note t^ 

gbionitesji 
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EbioniteSf who, 309. 

EccIeûaHical writers, aocieot» the obligations wHich 
they have coxiferred on the Chriftiaa world, 332* 

Ede^lks defcribed, appendixy 9. 

£di£l, an hamorous one, n9tt «, 244. A ridkuloa» 
one, ffor^/, 385* 

Education, ridiculoas qaeftioxt concerning the pro» 
priety of leaving it in the hands of Jefuits^ or 
Francifcansy wtt a, 21 1« 

Eleufinian myfteries, their firft truth, 284. 

Emperors, Roman, thçir fniferable fate, noteayZ^i^ 

Empires, ohfervation on their rife and fall, note r, z6^* 

Emigrations, frequent, examples of the calamities in 
which they involved mankind, note e^ 277. 

Epîdaàrué, the God of, 295." 

Eauites àntefigna t^ut3i% who, noU ;::, 146. 

Erfe language, a queftion concerning the poenas in it» 
noU bf 90. 

Efquimaux, intr^duSHQnt 9. 

Etolians hated and difcredited, 172. Five hundred 
and fifty maflacred by command of Bebius, 228^ 

Eugenius, an obfcure wretch faluted with the title of 
emperor, note x^ 389. * 

Eumenes, and his father, kings of fortune, 17:^. 

jj^çfçhius xpéntionç the abfence of the biihop of Rome 
from the Nicene council, mt^ x% 331* :His in« 
genuous account of the diâ*eniîons amongft the. 
Chriftians, note «/, 343. Takes no notice of thç 
murder of Criipus, the fon of Conftantineg^ 

*^riment, one ii^HruÂient of human reaibn, 140. 

- F. ' • 

Fabius ufualljr confidered as onç of the greatefl ge<« 
nereis of antiquity, 160, 

Fakirs, defcribed, note q, 68. 

Fene^on, 36. 

f euquiere$, Mr. de, account of. gis memoirs, noti a. 

Financiers^ 



m 

Financiers, remarks on, nùten^ 245» 

7 kvy, flkcwt aeeooftt of» afpmdix^ lo. 'Har ecclefi*^ 

Flora, account given of hcf by Laâantiusy 294. 

^Pplarda Ch^alier, rçfuie» the account of the taking of 
Veil, by Camillus, note a, 15 £• > Hi» jiiil com- 
pUmeQt to Torefinek| ff^r /&, 356. , 

FonieneUe,' hia fine al^^giâ^ofini of Vandales: diilêrtati- 

on^ appendix^ !$♦;:. ,. '. . 
France, not more diani aiiibAiedth. part of her ia- 
. habitants iharers in' the dans:ers of w^r, oa. ,. 

Franks, fruitlefs attempt ^..âx them ia a colony 90/^ e^ 
'277. Commit theif ufual adls of planaer| ibi<L 
**" /Eretieftroyed bylofcè bf arms, 7^/^. : ' 

Frand,, pioiis, why the worfi of all fatûties, 3,41. . 

Freinfhemîus, his explanation of nationes,. 24,6., 

Fi^rivis Camillus takes Véii, ijo. This account re^ 
-' futed, «wtftf, rçr: ' * ^ ' - - 

(jalba, orders a genei;al mai^cre, after a pretended 
peace^ 22^^ -' " , / 

Gàujsi almoft conftantly triumph oyer the Romans, 1 50* 

Gedihians, fruitlefs attempt to fix them in a colony, 
note r, 277. Commit their uibal a^s of pl^çdery 
rSid. are deftroyed by fbrce of arms, ièid. 

Gelais, hrs favorable account of the reign of Lewis 
the-twelfthof France, «ç/fc, 412. * 

Genèfts qqotedj^ «^/^ /, 3 1 2» 

Giioils, ftor^s of, iQvcix^d,by the lazy, ncte Ay* ^oy. 

Glabrio, Acilius, becomes a Jew, notf^ u^ 504. Ac^ 
cufe4 of atheifiji,. ièài^é ^ 

Glory, under what circumfi^nces the word might have 
remained unknown,. if26. 

GlouceHer, bilhop of, hia divine legation referred to, 
note /, 313. Attacks BafViage. for having en- 
deavoured to weaken the credibility of tRe mi- 
racle retarding the works undertaken to« accom- 
plifh the rebuildipgef the tempk of Jeruiaiem» 
note ^,401. 

Gnoftica 



Governxnenty great advantages of one lodged in a jl«-^ 
t{»r<lfciatàciv( body, ^7,^8-. • - .2 c :" ^ î 

Gxeedè^ 'fii* objeâ of genêrsâ ràmifatio»/ ^4^ 7)^ 

pecaliar excellence of 4lè 'language,- 9^'. Ab- 

. ?iÀir4]^ negle^ed £[)r:lbe;Lat}Q tongve, :9t4. r rlôsL 

. J^%9lptt^Qns, and ^ ealaviti^^ 96. A tkeatre- of 

: Woodj^ rçyo^utioiis^ icxo. Peopled by Afi^pp 

, or Egyptian colpiweç, ,xi8;^. Tbe recçptacie of* 

the Gods^ 290. ., 

Çîiççks m^acred ,by the. Sjwt^ifS^ 75.^ S^Kîpg^ v^ 
general to humanity^ '7^. Severity of their de- 
crees and articles of war, ibid. Their ' philo- 
fophy and politic^ çpqf ired into, 79. Engage 
in wars on a religious account, note c, , 80.^ 
•■ ^i'heir* extravagant fuperftitîon, 80. Their îm- 
pecfeâ knowledge o£ poittics, 8 1 • Inftsnces of! 
It, 82. Enquiry ii^to the llate of |H^ fîio*- 
queivce, painting, and arçhitefturc, 89,. Thpiij 
fculpture, 9 1 . Tneir barbarity at Argos, note k^ 

\ ' $j5. Are enfnared, by thç Romans, 173, 174. 

. Their frequent and bloody diiTcniionsi 227. 

Blûfhéd at thé meannef^ of their own origin, 287. 

Çylippjus,v his villainous theft,^Sy what m^Ans dif- 
eovercd,. note x, 73, .; : - : . 
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Hahiiibal. defeats the Romans, 159. Extravagante of 
hispiaa, i6ew His^long,, ktboriousy ioath^m^ 
expedition, 161. Tbecaaieaof hi^ fii|:eaf^» 
iiiii. Not to be juîlifièd, ibid* His credit at; 
Carthage limited to. a, fadion, ' 162. .His fii- 
periprity of genius,' 163, Unjuftly blamed fpp 
' placing the mercenaries in. the front rank, 167. 

Helen, the niifchiefs Ihe occafipn^d— her proftitution— 
disgraceful exit, notée, 221. 

Herodotus, his account of the lojQg peace enjoiyed by 
ther'Egyptian monarchy, ope of the moil. incon- 
trovertible teflimonies of his writings, 29. An 
admirer of the ancient Periiacs» noteg, 37. 

Hiero, what might have happened, had his life been 

prolonged, 158. 

Hiftory, 



INDEX. 

Hiftory» when unfit to beperufcd by prini^a» and yomif 
perfons, 75. 

Holland, excellent advantages (Cif its government» 88. 

Movera a maker of the firft rank» 787. Two of lys 
vérfes decide a ciiniteil» 288. 

Homanity, rewards given duHng the lafl war t» encou- 
rage the foldiers in the praAice of it» notte^ 279. 

Hume» Mr. thinks the account given by Diodoras Sicor 
los, of Egypt, con tradidory, nod i^ 54. His 
obfervations on Polytheifm^ 285. 

Hypocrifycan fcarcely be carried on to a violent de^ 
gw, 367, 

J. &lI. 

Jacob introduced in {«negyrics on kings, i«/r«^«<^Wy 1 8. 

Jiunea the àrà of England» his obfervation^ 296. 

Jammaboes defcribed» note ri 63. 

Jews, dreadful pcrfccutîôri of them under If'raj an, and 
Adrian, 255. Their (hocking barbarity, notey^- 
25 J. In the times of the Romans, confbuhded 
with the chriilians, 303. Their numbers and 
ellablifhments,' 317. Some of them ignorant of 
the name of Chrift, 318. Abufed not only by 
heathens» but by chriflians, ihiti.' - • 

Usad» remarks on the fentiments iii it» note hy 90. 

Ilotea defiroyed at hunting matches by the Spartans» 74» 

Jofephos doubts fome particular miracleç» 502. • 

Ifaac introduced in panegyrics on kings» introdu^Hon^ i8« 

lithmiau gannes, 290. ' . 

Julian» his name alone fyfficieiit to revive endlefs dif- 
putcs, 393.. His barbarity, 396. The feprile 
imitation in his chara/ler, {bid. Extravagantly 
' applauded by Môntcfquîeu, note h^ 394. His 
life, written by Abbé metterie, ibid. Too ex- 
travagantly ceixfured by fome ecclefiaÇical hifto- 
rians, 397. En:ere a cave, in order to confult 
the demons, note ^, 404. Dîfperfes them by 
making the fign of the crofs, ibid. Suppofecl 
by Sozomenes tp have ordered the bodies of wo-t 
/ çien to be ripped up» that hP n:\ighjt confult their 
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entrails» iiiiL Contiades his barber to be a 
gre*c lord, note ft 379* . 

Jupiter, derivation of the word, 294. 

Juffion^ lettrfs de y what, note b^ 411* 

Juftin, Saint, his abfurd interpretation of a pailage.ni 
Genelis, note /, 312. His flrange account of 
figures in fables invented hy the demons^ ibid. 
Suppofes the crofs to be every where repreibnt- 
ed, ibid. His Grange reafon wby the Pafcha! 
Lsonb' ihould be roaited, ibid. A great Plato» 
nift, notify 324. Believes the metemp^cofisi 32i. 

Knowledge difFufive in the prefent age, 144. 
Kruptiat what, 75. 

Labarmn^ hiftory of it obfcure^ 3J9, and uncertain, 
340. Not pofitively aiTented to by Enfebius, 
ibid. Different accounts of it ftated by Mr. le 
Beau, ibid. Unnoticed by Origen, ibid. Noc 
excepted againil by the authors of the Univerfal 
Hiflory^ notez, ibid, A pious fraud, 341. 

Ladandtts, his abfurd and jjidecent account .of drcunoL* 
ciilon, note If 3LÇ. Quotes parages from Mer- 
curius Trifmegiilus, and the boons of the Si- 
byls, 327. His account of the TUraUa quoted, 
Appendix 8» refuted, ibid. 9. 

Lamy^ Mr. his opinion concerning John .the Baptift, 
the two Marys, and t]ie P^fchal Lamb— the par- 
ticular circumftances which occafioncd his death. 
Appendix 11. 

Laplanders, introduâïon 9. 

Lepidus, his cruelties, 255. • 

Lewis the twelfth of France, his excellent edi£l, note 9\ 
412. His vertues, ibid. Not without fome dif- 
sgreeable fhades, ibid;. His chara^er 4rawn by 

Saint Gelais, ibid. 

. • • • * " 

Licinius, his extortion from the Gauls, 247. Artfully 
offers the money to Auguftus, ibid. 

tiivy, his account of the inhabitants of Rome, under 
Tarquin, note m^ 60. His teftimonies fejeéled, 
or embraced, as they prove convenient, by the 

mo- 
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rjnodern cridcsi 1 16. Q^opcit np^^ a» H^* His 
remark on the iiurodudiion of ftatues into Rome, 
from Syracufe, iw/^ ^9 i68. 

Locke» Mr. why the wifeft of all the legiflators» note/, 

Aoyoç, 287. 323. 

Luciaii» his huBiooroiis acooaat of the Sophias, mte a, 

78. 
Locâlluspats twenty thoufand citizens to the fword, 228. 

Lttpmes mixed with watef-, the food of Pfdtogenes, 
note kf 56. 

Luxury of ignorance, why the thoft detrimental, 54. 

Lycurgusy a great genius, but unreafonable in his prtf- 

jeéls, 83. Why thé moft raih of alUche legifla- 

. tiors, mtef, 84. Sacrificed his life kl the aN 

tempt to render his decrees îmmdrtàl, ibU. 

Made metrical IxwSf 287. 

Lyfander receives bribes from the Peffians, 73. 

M. 

Machiavel, for what omiffions inexcufable» and why» 
nûie bf 152. Thinks it necefTary for the pre- 
fervation of a Hate to call it frequently back to 
the firfl principles of the conHtutîoà, note /» 
184. Diifented from, ibid. Quoted, notei, 199. 

Mallet, Mr. writes the hiftory Of Denmark— cxceflenit 
tranflation of it into Englifh, appendix^ 22. 

Mallebranche, 138. 

Mankind, what they are upon the earth, 126 J What 
in cities, ibid. 

Manlius Capitolinus did but jûft awake in tune, 137. 

Magicians of Pharaoh, their miracles, note j, 302. 

Màrcellus brings to Rome treafures, He. uroqi Sicily, 

Marcellinus, Ammianus^ only ancient hilJprMrf who 

records the conduÀ of Menophiltts, u^ti^^y 231. 

Quoted, note », 377, His confequence in tht 

'' 'ftate-^the perfpicuity of his hiftory^ compared 

to Moniieur dé Feuqûierçs, notea, 392. Quoted 

bjr 
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bf ail tke hiâorians Whèti againft Pagaôlfin^ 
but coûftantly negle^ed when hazardisg aay 
expreffioB in vindicatiioa of the Pagans, 393. 
Falfely averted to have borne teftimony to the 
miracle which prevented the building of the 
temple of JeruAilep^ 399* His account of that 
^undertaking» note d, 400. His account of the 
manners of the Romans in his time> 41,99 lie* 

Marins, his cradties» 254. 

Mary of ËngUnd» tyj. 

Maxentius, his deteftable chara£kr> 339. 

Maximus treacheroafly deceived by Theodofius'-^his 
unhappy fate; note Uy 389. 

Mœnius Caius Praetor takes a lift of the poifbners in 
Rome, note Zy 207» 

]^4elito de Pafc^, 30 j. 

jMen» number of thpfe who periihed in the wars csmied 
on during forty- four years by the Romans» 
note Cy '219. How many are fuppoifed to be 
either kiU^ or wounded, in a modern pitched 
hixùtj noté Cf til. 

Menophilus, the eunuch^ ilabs the daughter of Mi- 
thridatesy and then himfllf, note f 9 2^ t. Un^ 
noticed by any ancient writer, except Mar- 
cellinusy iM, 

Mercenaries, terrible war of the» 1 591* 

Meffala, Voluiius, orders three hundred men to be ex- 
ecuted in one day, note js, 257. 

Meffinians carry on the war againft the Lacedemonians 
with equal advantage, 70. 

MeteHns vindicated from the reproaches thrown on hint 
for havin? dr^ayed at his triumph the (l^ues 
and tMalures brought froA Syracuse, notey^ 205% 

M^temp^cofls aifcilted tob^ Ibme of the fethers, 328. 

Miljton, a qvoxation from Us Paradifeloi^, nofen, 62. 

Millenarians, 328. 

Miracle retardiiig.the work^vunkkstaken to aoconplifli 
the rebuilding of the -temple of Jerufalem,. re- 
marks on, 399,. 400, 401-1 402, 403 • 

Monarchy 
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MOI^arçhy muft be antient to be rèfpeâabtei 2)3. 

Montecucalii, his remarkable reafon for quitting tti(! 
prOfe^on of a foldieri note b^ 356. 

Montefquieu, for what omifflons inexcafable, and why^ 
note by 11^1. ReafoUs like a civilian, 157. His 
little attention to the fimilarity between the 
Roman and French nobilitf^ note n, 242. His 
extravagant commendation of Julian, note h^ 394. 
A quotation from his Efirit des ioix, 394. 

Montgeron, Mr. believes in the miracles wrought at 
the tomb of Abbé Paris—- compofes three vo- 
lumes on the fubjeft • perfecuted dies an 

enthufiaft*— >^/^^W/> 22. 

Morris, Corb/B, makes a colledlion of Bills of Mor- 
tality, notes, 19$. Thinks epidemical diftem- 
pers lefs frequent in Englana, on account of 
the introduâion of gardening, f 96. 

Molheim, his eccleiiadical hiilory quoted, note m, 319. 

Mothers, the Carthaginian, deftroy their infants at 
^ their religious facfifices, 101 • 

Mummius, a ridiculous iuAance of his ignorance^ 
notent i68« 

Muraena reproached h^ Cato, in the bittertH terms> tot 
having danced, «è^^ a, 208» ' 

MtSeç, 287, 

Myfopogon, remarks on the, 396. 

* N. 

Nations, account of their eilabliihxrients univerfally 
defedlive, noten ti8. 

Nature, Hate of, fenie given to this expf effion a mi£- 
^ taken one, intréduSiomt i6. 

Nero, why fome authors think the Romans were in- 
demi^fied for his barbarities, 239. Little a^ 
pearance of war during his reign, 254. His 
death brings trouble and confufion back into the 
heart of Italy, 254. 

Ninas» his cruelty and injustice, 32. 

Nomades, who, note a, introduBion, u* 

Nnma, the mildeft 9f all iimpbftors, ^93* 

Numanii 
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Naroantians prefer death to^flavery ; theli*' melanckoly 
fate, note e^ 229. 

* • ■ ' 

O^taviuSy his cruelties» 235* 

Olympic games, ^90. 

Olmatz, fiege of, 162. 

Oracle of Delphos, 287* 

Origen fuppofes that miracles may have been wroaght 
by magic, ndte j, 301. His rule for diili]Tgaifh«> 
itig the miracles proceeding from Heaven, ibid*- 
Refutes an objeAion made by the heathens 
againft the Chiiftians, note ù 310. Obferves' 
that all the ChriiHan dodrine is toot comprifed 
in the Goipel, 312. His ridiculous account of 
invocations, note /, $15. Inflalxces of his ab- 
furd perverfion of the Platonic philofophy, note q^ 
326. '^^ 

Orofius, Paulusi quoted, ff^/f i»i 100, note ff 230. His 
cold and tirefome chronicle, 375,' 

Oilris opens the firft epoch of hiftory with war, 27. 

Overfeers in the flave colonies, theii; barbaric, ^^te p^ 
109. 

Owen, poâor, enquires into the ftateof the feptuagint 
yerûon, apfendiXf il« 

p. 

Paganifin, enquiry into the meanihg of the word, zSi, 
l^c. Defpifed by' its own mihiilérs^ 285* But 
maintainiji^ its credit duiing a length of timei 
ibid, 

Panatbenega^ 29O. , ( 

Pancratium defcribed, nùti /^ 91. Of fervice.tQ, th^ 
Grecian Iculptors, ibid. 

Piindora, her box, a complete and judicioufly aflbrted 
prefent, 264. 

Paris, abbé, account of, miracles preteilded to Have 
been wrought at his tomb;' appendix^ 22. 

•b . ; ' ^ Pataï 
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Patagoniaiis, ihtroâuBion^ 9. "" 

Patricians, Roman» held moft of the dignities during 
the fécond Panic 'wet, 135. Their tyranny, 
194. Their opulence, ufury» andfraud> 200. 

Paufanias, his excellence as. a wrûer^iéj;. . < 

Paufanias (the Lacedenaonian genen}) fells his coiya* 
try — how difcovered — takes refuge in the ten^ple. 
of Minerva — his mother clofes up the door — he 
, is ftarved to death, nou it\ 72. ' 

I^cace the flrft blefflhg of. a people, tntndunîm^ 19. 

Ped^ius Secundus' aiTaftnated by one. 0^. hijs flaves» 
natefi 245.. 

pjemffylviaiiia,. ftspiilàtioii for tlue dunutson of its laws» 

Peoplèjp Çfkîiïng them for their frugaKty in thdir infant 
ftate, what like,' notty^ 206. 

^érfîans never punîlhed the firft crime with death, noUg^ 
. . 38. Decreed that parricide fhould, not be liable 
to aflV peh^fty, . as; chey fbppbfcd' it to be ait aft 
of infanity,- /5/i^ " 

Perff\i^i an unhappy pnîice;' 175. 

Peter» Saint; wmai'ns foi- a long while attached- tor ùiié 
Jews, 507. And to the ancient laws,- J09. 

^tty^ Sir Vv^illlam, his remarks on thtfVfaBlbofcatïon 
of the inhabitants,* àhd moveaBks of Sèotland, 
and Ireland, into England, appendixy i. 

Phallus, what^ «^/f^^. 405^. 
Phgntoms^appfif^ri tç^n^idaté warknneç^^ 406', 

PhelUdM the -Sf>2(Xtôti- takes Tlkt)nti ^ treachery» 
note /, 7 1 . 

Phenicians, their fitaation, 100. "^^ / 

MiliptSe focoiid^'* 23^9 '* /-•:-;; 

Philo doubts fome particular miracles, '302! ' 
rhîlôiôpher, his obfefvatidn on à panade in Genélis, îCt . 

Pb^qrnÛQ wî|h twenty g,allie$ compels forty-feven Sjsfar* 

^9 galii.es.io flicer off> ffi»/^./Bu! 70» 

. . *t * ^ ^. ,....- . ,. ' ^ /. 

Jîhjrflocratia, 143. 

Pigeons 
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figfeofts feek a protedion in focicty> tntroduaikn^ 6. 

Plato compares man to a republic, note i, i8i. .Hi§ 
, ebfervations concerning the excellence of go* 

vernmentj 182. His method of enquiring into 

the vices of a governmentj ibid» 

Platonifol) at what period a fashionable doélrtné, ^zié 
Defcribed, 323. 

Plutarch quoted» note e, 169. 

Poetj his fine obfervation on the improvements in the 
art of war, note €, 221. . 

focffry, its derivation, .286* Enquiry into> ibid. 

Poifoners in Rome, a lift of, note Zf 207. 

Political writers compared to the antient afbonomers^ 
no. 

Polity, the meaning of the word, 124:. The fiiléftcx- 
ampk3 of it found in the hillocs of ants> and 
hives of bees, 125. 

PoUlio Yeditts, an ifidanee o( hid uniêelîng maligjiicy^ 
noteZf 258. 

Polybius, his remarks on the republics of Spartô>' aiidl 
of Rome> note g^ 86. 

Polytheifm» what occaiioned its long dtfradOII> ^86. 

Porfennay i3'7. 

Poailly, Mr. de, accoufit of his obfèrvations on the 
uncertainty of the Roman hiftôry—àttaciked by 
Abbé de Sal lier, appendix^ 7-, 8, and ii. 

Precônnîzaïe, what> note c, 395. 

Probus, his fcockihg manner of waging war againft 
the Barbarians, notée, 277. 

Property fhould be the leading principle of agricul- 
ture, 126. 

Prbtogenes) his iingular abft^mioufnefs» note ki 56. 

Pruffia) king of, once accuied of temerity, 162. What 
would have been his condu«^, had he been 
diftator of Rome, when Hannibal made his en- 
try into Italy, 166» 

• 'b^ a Pugilatus 
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Pugllatus defcribed, note /, 91. Of fervîcc to the 
' Grecian fculptors, ibid. 

Panic, îit^ war» detrimental to the republic» 204. 
Carried off two millions, 219. 

Punic, fécond war, 159. 

Pyramids prove the ignorance and poverty of thofe who 
affiited in their conilruflion, 43. 

0, 

Quadi, the fordid drefs of their embafladors throw Va- 
. lentinian into a fit of paflion, which proved 
xnortal, note k, 409. 

R. 

Régulas defeated, 204. 

Republics in their decline, deplorable an.d contempt!* 
ble, 217. 

Rhcgiiiini inhabitants of, treacheroufty maflacred by 
the Romans, 204. 

Rhctra, note /, 287. 

Richlieu, cardinal, his teftament politique^ 21 1. Who 
written by, note a, ibid. , 

RoUin, Mr. errors and inconfiflencies of his' ancient 
hiftor}', nçte /, 2^* His grammatical inceft» 
ibid. His language highly complimented by 
bifhop Atterbury, ibid, 

Roman emperors kept a flatue of fortune in their 
chamber, 169. 

Romans employed during fouricenturies in learning the 
art of conquering, 1 10. For what rëàfons pof- 
terity (hould admire them, in. Their go- 
vernment mixed with monarchy, ariflocracy, 
and democracy, 122. Their ûrà eflabliihment 
defcribed, 131. The real fource of their great - 
nefs, 134, Their bafe fubjedlion to.the tyranity 
of Tarquinius Superbus, 134. Roufed from it 
by the circumflances attending the death of 
Lucretia, ibid. A fpirit of conqueft too ge« 
nerally, and falfcly attributed to them» 138. 

What 
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What mud have been their fate» if Pyrrhus had 
more vigbroufly interefted himfelf in the liberty 
of Italy, i5ij.. The treachery by which they 
feize on Sardinia, 159. Shamefally defeated by 
Hannibal, ihitL On what occafion the moft to 
be applauded, 169. When their fortune was 
moft confpicuous, 170. Not efteemed by the 
Greeks, 171. Lay fnares to deprive the Greeks 
of their liberty, 173, 174. One great fource 
of their fuccefs, 138. The rigorous laws to 
which their wives and children were fubjeél, 
note m^ 189. Fixed no particular time for the 
emancipation of children from paternal authori- 
ty, ibid. Exemplary behaviour of their wives» 
190. Ignorantly imagine themfelves governed 
by a king, who had been dead eight days, 192. 
Receive a flave for their king, ibid. Expofed 
to the tyranny of the Patricians, 194. OpprefTed 
by the fenate, 197. Their infatiable thirft for 
riches, 203.' Obtain the fovereignty of Capua, 
ibid. Their dreadful fituation during a revolt 
in that country, ibid, MafTacre, in defiance of 
the faith of treaties, all the citizens of Rhegium, 

204. Plunged into new troubles by the firft 
Punic war, 204. Splendour of their fucceffes, 

205 . Their miferies defcribed by Tiberias,. 206* 
Their horrible revolutions, 208, Their gloomy 
fadnefs, note ay ibid. Averfion from dancing, 
ibid. Their religion as ferocious as their man- 
ners, note <3, 209. Buried prifoners alive, after 
the battle of Cannse, in order to appeafe the 
Gods, ibid. Their intolerant fpirit extended to 
literature, ibid. 210. Should have aflumed 
more pacific fentiments, at the dofe of the fé- 
cond Punic War, 219. Proffer liberty to the 
Greeks, and then cruelly deceive them, 226* 
Treat all conquered enemies as revolted fttbj.c£ls, 
227. Their barbarity to the Rhodians, 227. 
Their condition under Augiiftus,^ 238, Wr. Their 
fufFerings under the tyrantdwho fill up thefpace 
from Auguftus, to V^^^fian, 240. Admit 
llrangers to the rank of citizens, note m^ 240. 
Their degrees of nobility, nàt4 », 242. Their 
numbers under Augultus, 244. Their negleét 
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Ofagrkujtor^, Zjo. Their v#n»e5, *f 6. Stran- 
gffi3 tt) tru€ pbil^Rthropy» /^iû/. Wijy, /^/V/. 
Tb^ir empire put op at aaf^ion, 263. Derive 
Chcir firft OPÛPIIS of reli|;ion front th^ £Cf ufcans, 
49?. Their great riches ^t the pericKi when they 
WAre ir& attacked by the Barbarians, 417. 

Romaeld, Saint, inftitutes the order of C^maldulians, 

^omuliis, ^cfiount of, 131, 186. Hb fenfible ^nd hu<- 
mj^ne reilri^ion of a law, permitting the de- 
ilru<^ion of deformed children, note m, 189, 
ConfuUs {:he flight of birds, note m» 292. 

Koufiieau, Mr. his opinion of a government lodged in 
a reprefentative body, 97 * OiFented from, ibiJ^ 

llafus, Ignatius, e:?(tinguiihed a fire by the afliilance 
of his own flaves, note ç, 245. 

Kuga, CarviliuSy the ûtâ. who repudiated his wife*-« 
dçfpiiéd on that account, note m, 190» 

Ruffians ftiil preferve their idok, noteg^ 28 J, 

Sacrifices, the fatal confequences of making too great 
ones to princes, 252. 

Sallier, Abbe, differs from Mr. de Pouilly on the fub- 
je6i of the uncertainty of the Roman hiftory, 
appendix i 8. 

Salluil quoted, note e^ 82, A confeflîon from himi]Ot 
greatly to the advantage of the Romans, as 
warriors, note %9 150. ^ 

Samnites liold out a forty years war againft the Romans, 

Sardanapalas too feverely cenfurcd by ancient and mo- 
dern writers, 34. . 

Scipio, his celebrated diverfion, 166. Charadler, 167, 
^68, Tarnifhes his exalted reputation by his 
cruelty to the Numantians, 229. Orders the 
hands of four hundred youths to be cut off. Hid» 

Scythians, Cimmerian, attack the Medes, 34.^ 

Sejanas^ 



I N D E X. 

Sejanus, the &r& diilurber .unfjer. Tiberiiu^.ûf ithç {u^ 
lie happinefs, 239. 

Seidey a charadber in tkc Aiahomet of Voltaire, af^ 
fendiXf 20. 

Semiramis, lier cruelty and ambition, 32. 

Sefodris, his w^rs anjuft^ 28. 

Sibyls, their oracles, a forgery, 327, Suppofed by 
SoiEomenes to have alladed to the myflery of the 
redemption, 404. 

Slack the boxer, note i^ 92. 

Slaves, three millions to every million of free Greeks, 
106. Oaght to be allowed more freedom in our 
colonies, notep^ 109. Call for the attention of 
the legillature, ibid. Unpitied by their pro- 
prietors, althou^ thefe proprietors paflcd for 
celebrated patriots in England, ibid, God and 
nature never intended that any individual fliould 
be a ilave, ibid. Four hundred executed for the 
. guilt of one, note q^ 245. Six hundred fet 
apart by Auguflus to afllli in extinguiihing fires, 
ibid. One ordered to be thrown to monfters/or 
having broken a glafs, note «, 258. 

Slavery of antient times mud have rendered the con- 
dition of humanity more deplorable than it can 
poffibly be at prefent, 102, 103, 104. Who 
were reduced to it, ibid. Their great numbers, 
ibid. Shocking proftitution to which their fe- 
male flaves were forced to fubmit, 104. Re- 
marks on the fllavery of the modern times, 105, 
106. 

Society, date of, fenfe given to this expreffion, a mif- 
taken one, 16. 

Socrates boads of his influence over philofophy» 
note ^,79» 

Sozomenes mentions the abfence of Julius from the Ni- 
cene council, note x^ 331. His childiih llory of 
Julian, note e^ 404/ Suppofes the Sibyls to have 
alluded to the myiteryof the redemption, 404. 

Sparta oppofes Greece, 65. Protefts Dionyfius the ty- 
rant againft the people of Syracufe» note ^, 82. 
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Spvttnt ïccommendcd by writers on morality, /w/y^ 
duQion, 1 8. Dcfcribed, 66. Are defeated by 
. . : . Aldbia468, note /, 70. Forty* fcvcn of their 
gal lies are compelled to fheer off by twenty gal* 
lies under Phormio the Athenian, ihU. Def;at»* 
ed at'Leuélra, ibid. Defeated at Mantii^ea, 
ibid. Send embaiTadors to the Athenians to fae 
for peace, ibid. Caufes of their fuccefs daring 
the Peloponnefian war, ibid, Inftances of their 
injuiticc, ibid. Hunt and deilroy the Ilotes, 7^ . 

Spearman, Mr. His letters on the feptuagint reffirred 
to, «fl/if /, 313. 

Starlings feek a prote^ion in fociety, introduHiênt 6. 

States, the goals to which they direft their courfe, 8^ . 

Statues of tyrants, heads of them only, altered for ex- 
. pedition, and to fave the expence of new ones, 
noti b^ 21 J, 

Strabo reafons like a geographer, note r, 157, 

Subjedl, an enquiry into his fituation, as it may bear 
fome relation to the prince, in cafes where the' 
weight of taxes prefles on the firft, 44. 

Suetonius, his reafon why Auguftus curtailed the diflrK' 
bution of corn, nffte », 250. Produces an in- 
ilance to prove that the Jews were confounded 
with the Chrillians, 304. Quoted, {qjit, Au^ 
gujii^ apfendix, 8. 

Switzerland, excellent advantages of its government, 88. 
Sylla, his cruelties, 235. 

» 

Tacitus quoted. 226, 233, 24c, 246, 248, 2Ç4. Speaks 
of the Chriftians as fedlaries iffuing from Judasa, 
304. Quoted, note by 354. 

Tartars accuflomed to wander from place to place, 271. 

felcmachus, 35. 

Tertullian believed the foul and even God to be ma- 
terial, 328. Method after which, in cafes of 
herefy, he advifes a recourfc to the traditions of 
the church, note Xy 3ji. 

Thebc3 
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Thebes taken treacherouily by Phebidas tlic Spartaui 
fioi€ t, 71. 

Themiflocles, his char after accnrately marked, 63. 

I'heodofius, his excéffive indolence, 388. ^Hîs trea- 
chery to Maximus, note n, .389. Convinced bx 
Axnbroûns, how foperior a bimop was to an em* 
peror, 388, 390. John the folitary, and Joho 
the evangelift appear to Jiim, under the form of 
the Diofcari, 390. His cruelty at Thefialo* 
nica, iiid*^ ^ 

Theology, a beautiful definition of it, 288* 

Therapeutse defcribed, appendix^ lo. 

Thefeus, his charaéler, 64, 

ThéiTalonica^ mailacreof, note y ^ 39 !• 

Thucydides, his excellence as a writer, 63. His true 
piéiure of the manners of his country, 87. 

Tiberius defcribes the miferies of the Roman citizens, 
206. Inferior to his predeceffor, 239. For 
fome time pra£tiies his lelTons, ièÛ, Mifled by 
Sejanus, ihitf. On what occasions free fromi fu-> 
perititipn, 299, 

Titus Ihewn only as an eternaj example, 255, 

Traditores anathematized by the Chriilians, 333. 

Trajan, his dreadful perfecution of the Jews, 25 c. 
difiurbs the peace of the Romans by a pafiion 
fer war, 256. 

Tranfylvania, why it, enjoyed a kind of liberty, 219, 

Tullius Servius, a celcftial flame afTerted to have dc-» 
fcended on his cradle, 14c. 

Turenne, why a great general, note h^ 356, 

: V-- ■ ■ 

r 

Valens treacherouily puts to death an Armenian king, 
note <7, 379. . Shocking efFeds of his fuperftition, 
ibid. Deilroyed by the Goths, note k^ 410. 

Vs^lentinian deftroy^ all the Goths in the provinces of 
the empire, by an a6l of treachery, note q, 379. 
Is ftrangled by order of Arbogaites, note x^ 389. 

Valerian 



I. N n, EX. 
ValeriwUw, Ï5J. . 

Vandale, Anthony, his differtation Oft tbt «nicies' of 

Van^ab^ fraUlefs atteip|)t to fix them in ^-colpjoy, nofe <» 
277. Commit their ufualafts oÇ^plJmdjjr, i&«« 

VjUTÇb. his beautiful defioitioa of theology^ 2S8. 

Vctt, long fiege of, 137. A fufpJcioas refembUnce be- 
tween the account of this fiege, and the fiege of 
Troy, 150. 

Velleius Patcrculus quoted, noff t, 232, note I, 235. 

Vcipafian eftablilhes peace in the empire, 254. Hor- 
rible efFefts iuriag hi$ reign of ambitioji and 
fanaticifm, 255. 

Vico^ Giam-BaptiHa feem^ to lave thought it impoffible 
. to reprefent the Roipan» in too disgraceful A 
light, noteq, 113. 

Victory never can reftore what the orphani And widowft 
lofe, 205. 

Vine, miraculous account of onç, 405. 

Viriatus, who, aifaffinated^ not g, 23 u 

Underftanding, human, its progrcfs, 78, I4i« 

Vulture, dreaded by every other bird, Ue. introduQ. 6. 

W. 

Walpple, Mr. Horace, quéted, affenHxy i. 

War, enquiry into the art of it amongft the Romans» 
136, 145, n»te' «Si Not improved by the Romans 
until after great and frequent çE^ifcoodué^, and 
much bad fuccefs, 14.5, Otcçaîion^ ferocity of 
manners, introduélicn, 19. Its dijSVrent c^ufes» 

« ibid. 20. 

War of the flaves attended by the lofs of one million 
of men, 232. 

Weed near the Nile more durable than the pyramids» 
appendix y I. 

Wharton, Mr. note r, 265. 

Writer of imagination^ how captivated by an idea» 
nots f , n 6. 

World» 
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à 

World, magnificent objedts which its Wtory prefents 
to us. 

Xenophon, an admirer of the ancient Perfians, note ^, 
37. His excellence as a writer, 6 y 

Xerxes, his chara6ter accurately marked, 63. 

Xiphilinas, his ihocking account of the revolt of tho 
Jews, notfj, 255, 

Z. 

Zoology, jivhat, 141. 

Zopater falls a facrifice to the barbarity of Confiantîne^i 

354- 
Zofimus, neither an elegant, nor a judicious hidorian» 
387. Eruitlefs efforts to deftroy- his works, ièid^ 
Gives no favour to Theodofius, 388. His ac- 
count of the monksi mteZf 391* 
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CORRECTIONS IN THÉ FIRST VOLUME. 

tKrioDucnoN, 
Page 17. note C<J 1. 5- inftead of " «^Xkno-i"- read 

Page 18. 1. 12. inftead of "prefçHbed" read proférîbed* 
Page 21. 1. 6. inftead of "on the other/' read on tha 

other hand. 
Page 22. 1. 16. inftead of ^ at another»'' read at ano^ 

thertime. 

Section I. 
Page 3c. 1. 4. inftead of "on the other," read on the 

otner hand. 
...... note (/J\. ^. inftead of " cyropaedia/' read 

Cyrbpaedia. 
. . * * 1. 16. inftead of " he goes farther/* 

read he goes farther ; 

• ... 1. 17. inftead of " held" read holden. 

4 . . . • 1. 38, itiftcad of *• logefit" read 

logcoit. 
. . . . r !• 39- inftead of " Romifti," read 

Roman. 
Page 41. 1. 20. inftead of " than that" read than that 

fpeculatioh. • 

Page 42. 1. 5. inftead of "hath been" read have been* 
Page 53. 1. 20. inftead of "of ftate" r^adof theftate. 
Page ç8. 1. 21. inftead of "of another," read of ano-s 

tner convenience. 
Page 60. note fmj L 5. inftead of " Halicarnaffeus,'* 

read Halicarnailius. 
Page 61.1. 2. inftead of ^^ mignificence," read magni« 

ficence. 
Page 67. 1. 17. crafe"of." 
Page 71.1. 27. inftead of " Lacedemonions," read La- 

cedemonians. 
Page 93. 1. 19. inftead of " forbode" read forebode. 
P<^ 97* ^* ^7' inftead of "where as" read whereas. 
Page 100. note (mj 1. 1. inftead of "noftributa" read 

nostributa. 
Page 108. 1. 6. inftead of " to eftimate, we have/' read 

to cftimate. We have. 
Page 1 1 1. 1. II. inftead of " policy" read polity. 
Page 1 19. 1. 5. inftead of "Froeflart," read Froiflkrt* 
Page 127. 1. 5. inftead of " agragarian," read agrarian. 
Page 150. note {z) laft line, inftead of "Romanis,** 

. read Romanes. 
Psge 15.1. 1. 6. inftead of " attached" read attacked» 



CORRECTIONS JN THE f ikST VoLUMÊ- 

Page 152. 1. 12. infiead of '^thcif" read thefe. , 
Pagp 158^1. 24 read whilft. 

*...«.. 1* 2^. infleadof "had/' read hathgainedi 
Page r6i. 1. 16. inibsad of "Skînum"' read. Tkinttnii 
Page 164/I. 22. inflead of " heightiv" read height. 
Page 169. i. 22. inftead of •' refulerint,'* read retulcrint» 
Page vgxw L d/iaftead of ^eorns" read corn. 

1-13' ^rafe the mark of interrogadon» 

Page ig.^^ L 5. read fatisfa^ion. 

Page 200. 1. 21. infteâd of "rank inagi{lracy«'' read 

rarlk^ ntàgiAracy. 
Page 2fo. 1. 23. read fixtieth. 
P&g^ 2x3. 1. 4. read dyaafties* 
Page 217. 1, li inftead of "prefcrved** read retained. 
Pagr2}i» L 6. inftead Of "Tryptioii>" read Tryphon. 
Page 233. 1. 7» inftead of " throne," read thrown. 
Page a4Dk 1. 19. tc«d Fi'dnftieimius.* 
Page 249. L |. infiead of "we»" read were. . 
Page 268. I. 6. inftead of " thofe early" read theiè 

more recent. 
Page 269. 1. 22. inftead of ** as lefs than itwa»»^ read 

a» greater than it alfo was. 
Page 292. I. J 6. inftead of /' dogmas," read dogmata* 
Page 29^. 1» 10. inftead of "impofters," read impoftors» 
... ••4.1. 23. Inftead of " dogmas" read dogjnata. 
P^ge S^Q*1- 3* inftead of "dogmas" read dogmata. 
Page 3 14. L 13. read Silenus. 
Pag^ 315* 1- 27. read neceftity. 
Page 318.1. 16. read dogmata» 
P;age 5^29. 1. 28. inftead of "kft note" read the itoto;r« 
Page 331. 1, 13. read ew^rpo/xÉv. 
Page 341. L 21» inftead of "he," read flie. 
Page 344. L 6. infte^of "was" read became. 
Page 34c* 1.7. inftead of " prefcription," read pro- 

Pagf 401. 1. to. ififtead of "dpud. Hieroft>lyniaitt9'' 

K 1 1, inftead of " inter aecinra" read inter- 

1. 19. inftead of " itn exceftum'^ te2uà inac« 

çeffUm.. 
• ^ tf • ^ . . 1. 21*. rnftead of ." iricertom"' read inceptoxtf» 
Pag|»4h4. 1. >4. read fonrces*. 

Corrtâhtij for tJl^ AFtEfit rx. 
Page 7. 1. 26. inftead of " puculiar,." read pecidiar, 
P4ge 20. 1. 1$. iilftead of " parte," read pur le. 






SECTION I. 

Conjiderations on the lot of Human Nature^ t 
in the earlieji ages of antiquity. 
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